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REPORT 


OF 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

COMMUNICATna, 

In compliance teilh a retolution of the Senate of the 12th of March, 1863, a eta- 

tittical and general report njpon the value and pretent condition of our for- 
eign and dotnettic commerce. 

Treasury Department, June 25, 18C4. 

Sir : The following rcsolntion was adopted by the Senate of the United 
States on the 12th March, 1863: 

“ Retolied, That the Secretary of the Treaftny be directed to have prepared and presented 
to tbe Senate a statistical and ,^neral report upon the valne and present condition of our 
foreign and domestic contDreree, including os well that of the Pacific coast ; and, further, to 
suggest what legislation, if any, is necessary to protect tbe important interests involved.” 

In response to this resolution, the Secretary has caused to bo prepared, and 
has the honor herewith to transmit, a series of statements covering the wide 
range of inquiry contemplated by the call of tbe Senate, as completely as the 
accessible sources of information have enabled him to do. 

The contents of this report may be generally described and classified as 
follows : 

Firit. A historical and analytic review of the foreign commerce of the United 
States from the beginning of the government. 

Second. An exhibit of the existing internal commerce between the -Atlantic 
and Mississippi Suites. 

Third. The overland trade and communications with the Pacific States. 

Fourth, The foreign commerce of the Pacific coast. 

F'Jlh. The international relations of the northern frontier of the United 
States with British and llussian Ameiica. 

The first of these general divisions embraces a statement of the tonnage em- 
ployed and the values exchanged in our foreign commerce generally, with the 
varying proportions of foreign and American tonnage. It exhibits a general 
view, historical and statistical, of the carrying trade of our international ex- 
changes, distinguishing the trans-oceanic tonnage from that employed .in trade 
with the British possessions in North America; the course of the carrying 
trade in the great geographical divisions of our foreign commerce ; its increase 
and decrease with the principal foreign countries ; the total value of the ex- 
changes ; the international movement of the precious metals ; and the periodic 
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chaDges in the relative vnluo of the imports from and the exports to the several 
customer countries j to which is added the number, class, and tonnage of ves- 
sels built in each year from 1822 to 1863, with the tonnage employed in the 
coasting trade, the whale, cod, and mackerel fisheries, respectively. 

The trade and navigation of the United States with Great Britain, compiled 
from the official reports of both countries, arc given in general, and in sufiicient 
detail to exhibit the extent and fluctuations of this branch of our commerce, 
the leading articles exchanged in direct and indirect trade, and the direct 
exchange of commodities, other than the precious metals, between Great Britain 
and California. 

The trade of the United States with Canada and the other British North 
American provinces is also specially presented, on the authority of both our 
own and Canadian ofiicial reports, showing the extent and character of the 
exchanges, the kind and value of the transit trade of the eastern and western 
States through Canada and the St. Lawrence to the ocean. 

A general exhibit is made of the steam tonnage engaged in our foreign com- 
merce, and of the Panama Isthmus trade, vessels and cargoes, with a compara- 
tive view of the steam shipping and tonnage of Great Britian, and a statement 
of the steam vessels engaged in American trade entered and cleared in British 
ports. 

The second division of the report, oeeupied with domestic commerce between 
the Atlantic and Mississippi States, embraces the quantities and values trans- 
ported cast and west by the great railways of the United States, by the lakes, 
and by the Welland, Eric, and Champlain canals, and the kind and extent of 
the shipping of the lakes. The tonnage was obtained from the reports of State 
commissioners of statistics, boards of trade of the principal cities, transporta- 
tion companies, and other authoritative sources, and the values estimated by 
accepted commercial rules. 

The interruption of trade between the loyal and disloyal States of the Union, 
the suspension of the Mississippi river trade, and the non-intercourse of the 
northern with southern States since the commencement of the rebellion, have 
rendered the statistics of this large branch of domestic commerce unattaioablc. 
The existing records of previous years are known to be both incomplete and 
unreliable, and no exhibit of it has therefore been attempted in this report. 

It will be observed that the data used in exhibiting the east and west trade 
of the States and Territories relate mainly to the calendar year 1802, which is 
chosen because in that year its limits were well defined and its character well 
settled and ascertained. 

The third, fourth, and fifth general divisions exhibit the trade of the Pacific 
coast ; its commercial relations with Asia ; the movement of the precious metals 
to India and China ; statistics of the population, of _ mining, of agricultural 
productions, and of transportation in Nevada, Utah, Colorado, and Kansas, in 
reference to the construction and support of the Union Pacific railroad; the 
like statistics of Arizona, New Mexico, western Texas, and Neosho, bearing 
prospectively upon a railroad from the States of the lower Mississippi to the 
Gulf of California; similar stotisticts of Idaho, Montana, and Dakota, with 
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reference to overland communication between the great lakes and tbo Columbia 
river ; the situation and prospects of an international route, passing througb the 
northwestern States to the Pacific coast, in British Columbia; the progress of 
population, mineral wealth, and other material interests anticipated within the 
present century, in the several belts of interior States traversed by these over- 
land routes to the Pacific ocean ; and the condition and prospects of the mining 
interests of the basin of Lake Superior. 

In reference to the existing necessity for the exhibit of our foreign commerce 
contemplated by the resolution of the Senate, the Secretary begs leave to say 
that hereafter the requirement, he believes, will be fully met by certain reforms 
in the annual report of commerce and navigation adopted by the department in 
the report for 18G2-’63, os will be seen by the volume now in type and about 
to be issued. 

The statistics of the internal commerce of the country in the present condi- 
tion of our national statistics must be gathered from sources that hold no official 
relations with the Treasury Department ; but a knowledge of them has always 
been required for public and private uses, and in the new condition of our 
domestic affairs has become more than ever important and necessary to the gov- 
ernment and the people. A contribution to the fund of information demanded — 
believed to be valuable — was prepared in tbe Treasury Department and pub- 
lished with the finance report of 1803, giving the range of prices of staple 
articles in the New York market at the beginning of each month of every year 
from 1825 to 1863. The labor and research bestowed upon the inquiry, the 
results of which ate embodied in the papers now transmitted, will, at least, 
manifest an earnest endeavor to supply the required inform.ation, and the report 
is submitted as a step towards tbe more perfect execution of such a work. 

The Secretary is not prepared at present to express an opinion in regard to 
the legislation necessary to protect the important interests to which the Senate’s 
resolution relatt^s. The facts exhibited in the report will doubtless indicate to 
the wisdom of Congress what measures will best accomplieb that end. It is 
proper to add that the papers now submitted have been prepared under the 
direction of the Secretary by Messrs. William Elder, James W. Taylor, and 
Lorin Blodgct, g^cntlemen whose known capacity for intelligent and accurate 
research and correct appreciation of results supplies a just ground for confidence 
in their statements and inferences. 


With great respect, 


8. P. CHASE, 


Hon. Ua.wibal Hamlin, 


Secretary of the Trcantry, 


Pretident of the Senate of the United State*. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE 


or 

THE UNITED STATES. 


TONNAGE AND TRADE. 

The foreign commerce of the United States has undergone changes within ' 
the last forty years, in value, geopaphic distribution, and agencies employed, 
which are not indicated by the ordinary official pnblications with the clearness 
and force required for the direction of legislation concerning it. llic resolution 
of the Senate recognizes these deficiencies, and is understood to authorize what- 
ever range of inquiry may be demanded for a better exhibition and explication 
of the history and present condition of our international trade. 

The United States began an extraordinarily extended and unusually success- 
ful commercial career very soon after the establishment of the government. 
The condition of Europe for a long period was such that American shipping 
became of necessity the preferred channel for conducting for the larger snare 
of the commerce of the world. Wo were not limited to the carriage of merchan- 
dise of American production abroad and the return of foreign articles required 
in our own consumption, but for a series of years entered at, and again exported 
from our ports, a larger aggregate of values on account of foreign nations than 
for the entire use of the United States. 

It could not, of course, be expected that with the most rapid and successful 
development of the United States this ascendency in general commerce would 
be maintained, but the facilities obtained by a preoccupation of extensive and 
profitable lines of trade between countries possessing no commercial marine 
directly, andalso between these and the commercial and manufacturing states which 
ore their permanent natural markets, should have secured to the shipping of 
the United States an equal division qf all trade between non-commercial states 
and a share of the carrying trade wherever exclusion by positive legislation 
does not exist. Still more decidedly should the control of all carrying trade 
to our own markets have been retained, and the increased consumption of the 
products of tnmical countries necessarily attending on the ^wth and increasing 
wealth of the United States, might reasonably be supposed to dve employment 
almost exclusively to American shipping. Crude products of the Unitra States 
exported, and crude products of tropical latitudes imported for consumption 
here, constitute a permanent trade which need not pass from American hands. 

The statistics of shipping and tonnage, distinguishing the proportions of 
American and foreign, employed in the commerce of the United States, are the 
readiest and most directly available guide to the general course of trade 
from the beginning. Previous to 1821 the statements are designated the "ton- 
nage engaged in the foreign trade," and subsequent to 1821 "the tonnage en- 
tered and cleared at all the ports” are the specific statements given. It is 
probable that tho first designation is so nearly identical with the second that no 
modification of cither is necessary in making a continuous comparison, but as a 
division is required for convenience sfmply, the first of the following tables bring 
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the series of years down to 1821, of “tonnage engaged in the foreign trade;” 
and the second gives the tonnage of vessels entered the several ports of the 
United States for each year of the period following, to 1863. 

The large values of foreign merchandise exported, from the United States, 
which are given in detail in another place, necessarily imply the employment 
of a great amount of American tonnage, since very little of the carrying trade 
between neutral nations could be in the hands of any belligerent power, and 
nearly all Europe was long involved in war. Even after the peace of 1815 
there were intervals of disturbance, and frequent occaaions in which the carrying 
trade was largely resumed by our shipping. The magnitude of the interest wo 
had in certain years is striking. Beginning at 605,513 tons, in 1790, the ton- 
nage in foreign trade rose to 1,106,572 tons in 1801, and to 1,203,021 tons in 

1807, of which but seven per cent, was foreign in the last-named year. The 
proportions of foreign tonnage to the total engaged in foreign trade for the average 
of periods of five years, from 1789 to 1821, is as follows: 1789 to 1703, 37.1 

, per cent.; 1794 to 1798, 10.6 per cent; 1799 to 1803, 15.6 per cent.; 1804 to 

1808, 8.9 per cent.; 1809 to 1813, 9.9 per cent.; 1814 to 1818, 22.1 per cent; 
1819 to 1821, 9.5 per cent 

As a rule, the proportion of American tonnage increased directly with the 
absolute amount employed. In the two years of least trade, 1789 and 1814, 
nearly half the tonnage was foreign. In 1811, with nearly 1,000,000 tons en- 
gaged, but 3.3 per cent was foreign ; an exertional state of affairs due to the 
violence of the European wars then waged. The following is the detail of each 
description of tonnage employed in the foreign commerce of the United States 
for each year, from 1789 to 1821, with the calculated proportion of foreign: 

American and foreign tonnage engaged in the foreign trade of tkeVnited S'alee, 

1789 to 1821. 
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958.724 

1,136,186 
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1817 

780,136 

313, 166 
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1818 

755,101 

161,414 
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Areragrt of five-year periods. 


1789 to 1793... 

341,638 
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1809to18n.. 
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83.558 
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In the next series of years, or from 1821 to 1837, the rapid increase of foreign 
tonnage is apparent, commencing roost decidedly in 1831 and 1832. After this 
date, notwithstanding the aggregate increase is four-fold in 1849 and seven-fold 
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in ISCn, as compared with the average of 1820 to 1830, the proportion of foreign 
maintains its position at 36 to 40 per cent of the whole. In the tables as they 
stand a large aggregate of tonnage entering from Canada is included in the 
American, which is, to a considerable extent, mere ferry tonnage, and should be 
excluded from the comparison. The average to bo so excluded would be 
250,000 tons annually for five yearn previous to 1859, and 500,000 to 600,000 
tons for each year from 1859 to 1863, inclusive. 

During this period of forty-two years there was no marked event in the his- 
tory of the United States to affect the progressive advance in general trade. 
It IB evident, however, that, not only was the foreign carrying trade steadily 
passing from our shipping to other hands, but also the direct commerce of the 
United States with all other countries was steadily encroached npon, each year 
' adding a greater number of foreign than of American vessels to the general 
commercial marine. At the date of the introduction of steam in transatlantic 
commerce the accession of foreign tonnage was more marked than at any other 
time subsequent to 1832; and correcting the account to transatlantic commerce 
distinctively, by throwing out the trade with the Canadian border, the propor- 
tion of foreign becomes greater. 


Aggrtgate of tonnage entering the ports of the United State^rom foreign coun- 
tries, 1821 to 1863, with the proportion of foreign. 
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In 1862 and 1863 the tonnage entered from Canada amounted to totals quite 
disproportionate to the commerce, it being : 


American. Foreign. 

1862 tons.. 2,487,373 683,411 

1863 tons.. 2,307,233 743,136 


Excluding this, much of which was steam ferry tonnage, the proportion of 
foreign shipping in the foreign trade of the United States in the fiscal year 
1862-'63 was 45.1 per cent, of the whole; — Tonnage in foreign trade, 1862-’63, 
American, 2,307,465 tons ; foreign, 1,897,242 tons. 


* A tednclioo of ftt l«jut 600,000 t«as from Amtrleaii tonniMpe ahomM be mede on thl* m4 meh foUowinf 
7 f«r for tbe dnpHcated tonnnfe of iteun frrr 7 >boM Buffalo ehtoflj, oad ia hem dr^ree oi Ofdeiisbtirf 
Oi*d Cape Ylaernt. 
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During the fiscal year current, 1863-’64, the lednetion of American tonnage 
has been greatly accelerated from extraordinary and unusual causes, until the 
direct foreign tr^e conducted in American bottoms has been almost annihilated. 

In the preceding statements it has been the purpose to show the normal course 
of trade fn periods of peace, and to prepare matter for a fair judgment of the 
state of affairs and the tendencies of trade abroad anterior to the war. It can- 
not be doubted that there was a serious decline of the foreign trade properly 
belonging to the United States dating back at least to 1 832, and a change in 
progress, which is more fully disclosed by the statistics giving the values of im- 
ports and exports. 

The following named countries sent ns absolutely less tonnage, both American 
and foreign, in the year 1861 than in 1821, forty years previous: 




1621. 

1861. 

Russia 

tons.. 

. 13,827 

12,157 

Prussia 


726 

400 

Swedish West Indies 


. 13,940 

1,684 

Sweden and Norway 


13,381 

13,330 

Danish West Indies 


41,096 

14,919 

Gibraltar and Malta 


11,666 

2,770 

French West Indies 


41,729 

2,616 

Canary islands 


2,329 

2,012 

Portugal 


20,693 

7,417 

Honduras and Campeachy 


5,357 

3,849 

Hay ti 

Madeira islands 


60,119 

39,040 


4,288 

1,135 

Capo Verde islands 


5,038 

2,360 


These arc comparatively unimportant countries, however, and the diversion 
of trade from direct channels is not so clearly shown by details of tonnage as 
by actual imports of merchandise. For the purpose of this comparison of 
values, two years better representing the periods may perhaps be selected — 1828 
and I860 — in both of which trade was healthy and importations full, but not ex- 
cessive. No disturbance of the usual condition of any considerable foreign 
country existed in either year which could of itself divert trade from its accus- 
tomed channels. The total imports in 1828 were 888,509,824, and in 1860 
3362,163,941. The re-exports were $21,595,000 in the first-named year, and 
326,933,000 in the last named. The fullowing table classifies the details from 
each country, showing which have increased and which have declined, both 
positively and relatively: 

CouHtria from xcliich the imporle to the United States have positively declined 
from 1828 to 1860. 


Iroporii from — In 1S28. 

In IMO. 

ImpArti from — 

In 18S8. 

In 1860. 

Rmwln * $2,7W,3fla 

$1. 557. 
36.464 
514. 191 
18.793 
16.509 ; 
300,416 1 
396,644 1 


•666,578 
896, 651 
3, 163, 585 
222,740 
168,810 
70^328 
991,235 

$65,963 
102. 8-J6 
9, 062, 7h 

23,7rj 
51,895 
Sue, 452 

j 1^0(^ 

.StvedpD aotl Norwnj....... l,S70,7iM 

Hwfdbh West Indief [ 375, 9V5 

, French Wett IndiM 

! Hnytl 

Cnoary lilnndi 

DiinUU Went IdUIm 1 2,25«il23 

Daich West lodioE j 478,397 

1 

Ca|>c Verde liUnds 

Peru 
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Countriet from which the import* have declined relaticely to the total import*. 

» 


Import! from — 

In 1038. 

Id 1800. 1 

1 Import! from— 

In 1820. 

Id I960. 

RollAod 

Scotland 

|1.398.r,T2 
1, 634. U» 
711.041 ; 
310.604 i 
iio.o.'sg 
237,370 

$3. 060. M9 
4.607. IH? 
023.726 ! 
631. anH t 
146. 01 J 
1 733.643 . 

1 

' Turltcy, the Laront, and 
1 Efjrpt. 

1 Chhia 

$500,913 

5,339.108 
304. 770 
701.063 
' 1,607,417 

$1,176,630 

13,556.507 
331.230 
2. 073.913 
4,704,518 

Spain on Atlantic 

1 Central America 

Chill 

Attfttri'a 

1 

SlcUy and Italy 


Conntrie* from which the import* have poiitivily and relatively increaied from 

1828 to 1860. 


Importo from— ^ 

In 1820. 

In 1060. 

j Importa from— 

In 1898. 

In 1800. 

Hombn^ and Bremen 

Ihitch Eovt Indioe 

Eof land 

Britith Loit Indira 

Britlah Wr«t Indira 

Canada and the proriocee.. 

France on Atlantic 

Frooco on Mnlltrrranean. .. 
8pain on Mediterranean.... 

$3,644,393 
113.463 1 
30, 476, 139 : 
1.543, 736 
123. 296 
447,669 
8,406,437 
904, 487 
681.476 

:$ie,49e,<m ! Fhaipphn UuSt 

1 803.000 ‘1 Cuba 1 

133,065,571 1, Porto Rico I 

10.693.342 Atorea j 

1, 934, 549 i| Mew Oronoda and Vene* 

33,031,381 |j tneU 

39,450,065 BraiU 

3,768,064 , Bttenoe Ayrea.. 

a, MS, 457 jj 

$60,301 
6,133,135 
1, 129, 130 
70,328 

1,404,036 
3. 097. 759 
317,466 

$3.006, 166 
34. 003.278 
4,513.935 
335,551 

6,727,033 
''91. 314,003 
4,030,048 


The proportioDg of general increase were a little more than four in 1860 to 
one in 1828, both being above the average of the general series, and represent- 
ing two conspicuous points of full and legitimate trade, f 

The countries from which importations have either positively or relatively de- 
clined, are generally those which produce and export crude articles, the exceptions 
being the countries producing sugar, coffee, and tea. The produce of these last 
has been immensely stimulated by the growth of popnlation in the United States 
and the ease of living, and consequent changeo habits of the people. This 
maintains a demand so largo that the carriage of supplies is not so easily di- 
verted as in case of crude articles which are the elements of manufacture. It 
is these last which we are losing chiefly, and of which the loss is important for 
other reasons than the mere profit of the carrying trade. 

It must be observed that these statements refer only to the direct trade from 
the countries named, and include none of the importations of their products 
which reach ns through other channels. A large and steadily increasing volume 
of such indirect trade has long existed. The products of Russia reach the 
United States by way of England and the German states, as do those of Sweden 
and Norway. Indera, the tropical products and special exports of the entire 
list of countries with which our direct connexion appears to nave declined, are 
now brought through the channels named in large proportions, as will be shown 
by the statements of imports which follow. 

As the proportion of foreign shipping engaged in the foreign trade of the 
United States, is believed to be directly associated with the limitation of our 
commerce, both direct and indirect, with the greater number of foreign countries, 
the statements bearing on both points have been introduced indiscriminately. 
The following summary of the values imported annually by each class of vessels 
is the natural successor of the detailed comparison of values from each country 
for 1828 and 1860. The imports have so far been taken as the best illustration 
of the relations held by the United States to foreign countries, because they 
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were made the boeis of a large ciurying trade, supplying other countries with 
merchandise not of our own production, and therf^ore not permanently within 
our control. In continuation, the condition of our export trade will be stated, 
showing to what extent that has undergone modifications similar to those ap- 
parent in the import trade. 


Valut of import* of the United Stale* in American and foreign tetteU, 1821 to 

1863. 


Tear*. 

Id AmFricDD 

lo forH^ 
vrwrlt. 

To1*i lm« 
pons. 

Ycwl 

In AmericDa 
ve»*eli. 

1a forrlffo 

VnMK-ln. 

Total lm> 
ports. 

m\ 

$,‘>8.035 906 

$4,559 818 

tsa^s.'i.rM 

IS44 

»n4.IT4 673 

*H.C60.36J 

$ios.4avnns 



7(;.i>M.:cn 

6,937,210 

W.241.541 

1845 

10a.43B.481 

14.BlC.U8:i 

117.251.564 

lH23 

71,511.541 

6.067.736 

77.579.267 

1846 

106.tlt8.173 

IS.riKt tl24 

121.691.797 

IB-.A 

7i.Vti'».o:»4 

a. saw 953 

80 :»49.(X)7 

1847 

113,141.357 

Z) 404 281 

146 54.5.G38 


91,903 312 
8C.778.1*.<J 

4.437 

9C.340.cr7.5 

1848 

128 647.232 

96.351.0)6 

154.9S8,*J28 

IWrt 

4, iBo.:i:*7 

84,974 477 

1849 

120,382. 152 

27.475287 

147,8.57.4:® 

m/T 

74,!-fi:i.496 

4 .518 .572 

79 484.068 

1850 

139.657.043 

38.401.27,5 

17B.i:w.3i8 



81,951,319 

6.558 .W 

88.509.8,4 

1851 

163.650.54:1 

52 574 389 

216,224.332 

1W9 

«i.325,.V»2 

a 166 975 

74.492 :>2? 

1852 

158 2.'i8.467 

54.6kO»75 

2I2.*.M5 442 

IfctW 

66.035.739 

4841.181 

70.876.920 

1851 

191.688.32.5 

76.290 322 

X7.978.G4r 

IWl 

Kl.96-J.nu 

9.229.014 

UCU9I.124 

1854 

217.376 273 

87. 186,108 

:i(H..V;2.3Bl 

Irtd 

9C.lffiP.339 

lu 731.007 

101.02*1,266 

1855 

Wl 149,340 

55».21:1.<k.’0 

2CJ ..382.SG0 

1^33 

96 060 77*3 

lo.on.sm 

)(«.1I8.3U 

18.‘.6 

249,972,512 

64 rrfi7.4:U) 

314 6:19 942 

ii-;n 

U:i.7Ul. 174 

12,831.156 

|•X.521.:CK» 

1857 

259.116.170 

ioj.77ay7i 

3611.800.141 

JKIS 

i:i5 Hw 

)4,tiU»;877 

14*3,89.5,742 

IP.TS 

203.700,016 

78.9KU:>4 

282.613.150 



171,656 44--* 

18 3« am 

18y.9eu.rtl5 

1859 

216.lZt.42B 

122 644.702 

338.768.130 

Him 

1-33. in 193 

)8.8l2.(»a« 

140,989.217 

184JO 

22B. 104.855 

134,0U1.3!)9 

362.166.254 

IS3S 

100 087 448 

10 629.956 

ll:t.7l7.404 

18<U 

201.544.U55 

134.106.068 

;i35. 050. 1.53 

1839 

l4a.854.2S3 

18.217 860 

162 092,irt3 

1862 

92.274. J 00 

li:i.4‘‘7.<52() 

205.771.729 

WO 

ftl,803,3je 

14,3:t9 167 

1(6.141.519 

1863 

109.744.560 

143,173.3*0 

252.919.9*20 

IHl 

ll.t.221 P77 

14.724 .TOO 

ISC.Hfi ITT 

ISiaMqr.... 

19.0Z1.949 

46 II4,52l» 

65.148.478 

iMa 

1643, 9 otoMha 

8P.734.38<i 

40,971,873 

11.4k7.Kr7 

14,7ol,924 

l(KMOS,08r 

64.753,799 

1863, 4th qr... 

18,935.309 

56,551.754 

75,587.153 




Value of export*, the produce rf the United State*, in American and foreign 
rc**c1*, 1821 to 1863. 


Tcarm. 

tBAn>n4caa| Id forrifD 

▼•Marla. | Tra««la. 

Total 

porta. 

Tran. 

i 

[d AmoricDB 
▼esKrU. 

In forrlgn 
vraMfla. 

Total ex* 
porta. 

1«1 

— 

$34.46.\272 

$9.2U6.eSJ2 

9.94Zl(i6 

$43.671.8M 
49.1*74 07!« 

1844 

fflO. 706.375 
7.V4P3.123 

$30 008.804 
ai.8i6r,5:j 

$99,715,179 

1822 

39.yai.9iu 

1845 

90 ‘Zm nB 

1823 

;m.u:4 

8.080.846 

47.15.\4(S 

' 1846 

78.6: <4.410 

ZI.5«r7.4H3 

10*2 141 893 

1834 

4:1.444.019 

7.204.881 

aa.64lt5Ut 

, 1847 

97,514.479 

5*i7'.6.i92 

150310 UM 

1825 

5e.:r.6U95 

aR2H.650 

66 SM4.745 

, 1848 

9.7.M4.2I? 

37.:i5:).9m 

i:ni904 )il 

1806 

40.I9*«5X 

6,85(i.l89 

SU.05.5,7111 

1 1849 

91.363 :n8 

4l.3o:i.647 

1:12 666.955 


50, 105.379 
4i.j:iu.ioc 

8.816,312 
9.M9 .70 

1.691 

S0.6fi9.eiH9 

; IK'iO 

89.616.742 

47.330.170 

1:m; 946 912 

IWH 

i 1»*5I 

i:(7.934..M9 

BP,755.I7H 

l9b.Gca<.718 



6.725,639 

8.:G5,839 

11.6U5.H18 

&5.7UUS3 
29,462. UJl 
61.277.057 

1852 

197.:i4U,547 

14*2,810.026 

176.1U0,Z;3 


192.368.984 


Sl.lUG, 190 
49.671.239 

1 1853 

70.t;U7.ti71 

2l3.4l7«r7 

1831 

' 18.74 

75947.5:0 

ore. 047 806 


46.925.890 

16 211.560 
17.332 252 

6:t. 137.471 
70,317,698 

18:2i 

102 885 249 

Gl8*j:i.J»4 
9i;.V*i5. 187 

246,718.553 

1833 

5*2.985,446 

I8.'i6 

220.*J9l,I43 

3iO.V6.ZiO 

IKM 

18:0 

61,286.119 

79.inj2.746 

I9.ri8.043 

Z2,166.:a6 

81,024.162 
im.l89 082 

1857 

232 815.8*26 

106.169.Zt9 

71.799..747 

338 9IS5.U(;5 

1858 

221,958.732 

2Sn,7.V.*279 

1836 

eu.845,443 

9rvtrri.237 

10>>.916.680 

js:<i 

234.32*2,727 

101.571 6.78 

3Z\Hm.:ff<5 

1W7 

75.482.521 

80.081.893 

95.564,414 

! IMO 

262.586. .>77 

110,602.697 

373,189 274 


79 fe5.\.’4» 
8*3 127.514 

16. 17R222 



166,546,339 

118.187.891 

62.153.147 

228.6*<9.4r6 

le*3Si 

21.4-6.377 

lrtl,5;i:i.8yl 

1 iwa 

94.WI.628 

213.Ut«».5l9 

1840 

92,030,898 

21,864,736 

113,895,634 

‘ IW3 

122.478,563 

183,406,435 

30.7,8f*4.y.<6 

1841 

82.569.389 

23.813.333 

106.382.722 

1863,3dqr.... 

13,604.468 

51.030,888 

64. 6:1.7 Z76 

1842 

1843, 9 moDtlu 

71.467.634 

80,107,819 

2i.5tn»,:i»a 

17,Oi5,964 

9*2.969, 

77,793,783 

1863, 4Uqr... 

13,284,896 

58,144,003 

71« 428,931 
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Exportt, the produce of the United Statei, in American and foreign veucU for 
the quarter ending September oO, 18G3. 


Ports. 

American. 

j Foreign. 

Total. 


$273,990 

$19,008 

$293,004 


1D4,0(K> 

18, 400 

496 


133,898 

0,5, 870 
2, 440 
2,8.54 

J9l>, 7C8 


‘A 440 
45, «3 


pi, 30,0 



2,527,416 

8,983 

3,301), 081 
.54,927 


45, 944 


22,385 
140, 726 
7, (I7G, U69 
030, 705 
239,649 
3, 5.V2 
508,341 
2,238 

1,507 

23, 77*2 


4; 5il0 
42,317,709 

151 3*22 


49, 39;’.; 838 
630, 705 
1,0;i2,098 
103,890 
1,726,132 
2,238 
32,814 
1,898,810 
508 



792, 449 
nx». :i;i8 
1,217,791 





18,095 
775, 482 

14,719 

1,123,328 

568 




48,234 

98,431 

04,271 

149,4(/7 

36^,615 

197, (Ml 
4(>1,046 



ioiflflo 

026,982 

844,867 

750,956 

103j9:>6 

962,744 

96.5,986 

2,088,397 

18,5.55 

1:82,859 


aJ5.765i 

111) 



1,937; 441 


lei-ooG 

94,655 


38,204 


Total 

13,004,408 1 

1 51,030,888 

04,635,356 


Expoitt, the produce of the United Staler, in American and foreign veueU for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1863. 

Ports. 

American. 

j Foreign. 

Total. 


$.341,385 

168,967 

407,308 

$9,882 

40,590 

361,717 

970 

$351,207 

209,563 

829,025 

976 

20,654 

4,13:1,673 

1:15,590 
32,372 
162, .504 
52,687,368 
1,020,452 
1,042,939 
87,707 
2,38:1,668 
8,252 
13, 470 
2, 195,282 
6,554 
849,290 
69,942 
423,919 
734,956 







19,072 
l,m,810 
66,740 
32,012 
135,922 
5,686,959 
l,020,4.'i2 
162,299 
12, .564 
804,921 

N -242 

1,582 


2, 955; 863 
68,850 
360 




26,582 

47,000,409 




880,640 
7fi, 143 



1,57H, 747 


10 


2, OKI 
401,^1 

11 3H7 


1,703,992 
1,558 
746, 451 
62,055 
355 367 


41996 


102! 839 


17,887 

68,5,52 

156,638 

Detroft 

Chicago 

578, 318 


Di., 
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Exportt, the produce of the United Statei, tgc. — Continued. 


Ports. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Total. 


$6,955 

2,211,833 

16,594 

100,528 

$284,916 

1,339,066 

$291,871 

3,551,549 

16,594 

169,494 




1 68,966 


13,284,898 

58, 144, 033 

71,428, 931 



Import* in American and foreign vetsrlt from foreign countriet, 18C2-’63, 

(fitcal ycar.J 


Countries. 


Amcricon. 


Forcif^. 


Total. 


Bauiaon the Bailie 

Bustiaon the Black 

Busaian posseaaioaa iu North America. . - . 

Fruaaia 

Sweden and Norway 

Swedish West ludios 

Denmark 

Danish West Indie* 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Holland 

Dutch West Indies 

Dutch Gninna 

Dutch East Indies 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Canada 

Other British North American poaaeasions 

British Weal Indies 

British Honduras 

British Guiana 

British possessions in Africa 

British Australia 

British East Indies 

France on Atlantic 

France on Mediterranean 

French North American possessions 

French West Indies 

French Guiana 

Spain on Atlantic 

Spain on Mediterranean 

Canary islands 

I'hilippine islands 

Cuba 

Porto Rico.... 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Cape de Verde Islands 

Azores 

Sardinia 

Tuscany 

Papal Slates 


teZ.I.KQ 

109,680 

27,836 

920 


|97, 4.52 
116,251 
11,912 


23,730 309,443 

17,313 14,990 

107 


132,732 
205, 970 
104,240 
253, 501 
49,948 
162,736 
230,676 
691,156 
24,785,786 
605,656 
K), im 
31, 174 
22,518 
14,964,716 
2,407,889 
777,994 
119,624 
110,821 
1,272,716 
3,744 
4,903,400 
3,182,524 
1,327,663 


4,382 
17,016 
150,350 
892,021 
7,152 
1,806,279 
16,048,052 
1,787,898 
24,092 
9, .524 
.13,050 
19,209 
105,407 
637,268 


148,999 
7, 507, 856 
5, 064, ;bi3 
1,293, 013 
453,5)94 
107,303 
172, 076 
1,800,816 
85,679,841 
1,852,230 
148, 083 
60,628 

8,849,124 
2, 799, .535 
1,300,481 
25)3,800 
200,721 
490,432 
12,353 
513,299 
4,012,492 
2,068,945 
44,254 
17,923 


342, 15)4 
618, 044 
3,309 
76,980 
5,486, 013 
944, 578 
152, 175 


27,490 
199,689 
345, 182 
21,196 


$723,287 
225,931 
39,748 
920 
333,173 
32,303 
107 
281,731 
7,713,826 
5,768,563 
1,5)46,514 
503, .542 
330,039 
402,752 
2,491,972 
110,465,627 
2, 457,886 
213, 187 
91,802 
22,577 
18,813,840 
5,207, 424 

2.078.475 
373,424 
311,542 

1,763,148 

16,097 

5,416,699 

7,195,016 

3,396,608 

44,254 

22,305 

17,010 

492,504 

1,510,065 

10,461 

1,883,258 

21,534,0<» 

2.732.476 
176,267 

9,524 
13,050 
46,699 
305,096 
982, 4.50 
21,196 
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Imports in American and foreign veuelt, tfc. — Continued. 


Two Sicilies 

Austria 

Greece 


Ports. 


American. 


$l,m,52S 

21,837 


9714, 415 
187,440 
28, 012 


Turkey in Europe 

Turkey in Asia 

Other ports in Africa 

Hoyti 

Son Domingo 

Mexico 

Central Republic 

New Grouada 

Venexuelo 

Brazil 

Uruguay, or Cisplatine Republic.... 
Buenos Ayres, or Argentine Republic 

Cbiii 

Pern - 

Sandwich Islands 

Other islands in Pacific 

Japan 

China 

Whale fisheries 

Uncertain places 


27,928 
631, 147 
1, 193, 400 
834,388 
98,993 
2,052,415 
142,707 
1,710, 846 
654,221 
5,912,927 
516,298 
3,73:1,910 
1,691,467 
51,365 
623, 1)72 
26,480 
61,902 
9, 623, 327 
268,356 
103 


32.5,215 
316,629 
743,668 
201,288 
2, 477, 169 
41,838 
248,022 
874,870 
6, 032, .549 
124,712 
767,912 
275, 446 
105,296 


82,i:i5 

11,949 

1,337,737 


Total 


109, 744,580 


143,175,340 


Total. 


$1,836,937 

209,277 

28,012 

27,928 


362 


1,5T0,080 


1, .578, 056 
300,281 

4.. '■>29,584 
184,545 

1,958,868 

1.. 529. 091 
10,94.5,476 

641,010 

4,501,822 

1,966,913 

ir>6,661 


628, 572 


108,615 
73, 851 
10 961,064 
268,356 
103 


252,919,920 


American and foreign tonnage entering the ports of the United States, third 
and fourth quarters of 1863. 


TimiD qt'ARTER. 


KOURTII Ql'.UlTER. 


/ 


Ports. 


American. 


Foreign. 


American. 


Foreign. 


Eostport, Passamaqnoddy, Maine 

Portland, Maine 

Other ports of Maine 

Portstnouth, Now Hampshire...... .. 

Boston 

Other ports of Massachusetts 

Providence and ports of Rhode Island 
New Haven and ports of Connecticut . 

New York 

Lake ports of New York 

Ports of Now Jersey 

Philadelphia 

Erie, Pennsylvania 

Wilmington, Delaware 

Baltimore 

Key West 

Lake ports of Ohio 

Detroit 

Chicago 

Milmaukie 

San Francisco and Oregon 


25,967 

11,299 

5,668 


49,581 

15,944 

4,809 

5,056 

218,901 


173 
32,016 
603 
161 
13,455 
1,530 
9,930 
45,911 
40, 075 
28, 045 
57,474 


566,588 


2,681 

11,790 

3,852 

2,090 

158,206 

15,898 

8,699 

2,023 

407,505 


714 

14,809 

8,664 


11,001 

591 

15,5,39 

6,223 

31,237 

16,138 

15,418 


21,151 

7,612 

2,242 

165 


15,144 
2,5:17 
2,987 
178,407 
265, 108 


19,575 
2, 822 
197 
9,203 
1,774 
11,414 
150,200 
22, 619 
9,196 
58, 175 


2,981 

24,410 

3,228 

1,471 


10,862 

4,251 

1,688 

371,809 

192,962 

704 

19,014 

5,258 


762,044 


733,078 780,528 


16,920 
2,186 
6,046 
60,700 
17, 062 
5,003 
1.5,489 
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In regard to the carriage of these exports, the above tables disclose some 
remarkable facts. Beginning with a proportion averaging less than one-fifth 
in foreign vessels for the 6rst ten or twelve years, the proportion in 1862-’63 
is three-fifths, and for the two remaining quarters, closing the calendar year 
1863, the proportion is four-fifths of the whole carried in foreign vessels, and 
but one-fifih in American ; thus precisely reversing the relations of the two 
dasscs existing in 1821, and, indeed, continuing to exist to 1831. 

But it is important to separate the unusual state of affairs resulting from the 
war, from the course of events preceding it, and to distinguish the changes then 
attained, in order to decide upon all the questions involvtd. Taking the year 
186(r as a fair representative of this previous period, the proportion of the total 
exports which was carried in foreign vessels was 29.6 per cent., and of the five 
years closing with 1860, 29.5 per cent. For the first five years of the table, 
1821 to 1825, the proportion was but 16.6 per cent, carried in foreign vessels. 

The change, therefore, is only in part duo to the dangers at present incurred 
by American shipping. Not only ore the absolute values large which fell to the 
bonds of fore gn carriers previous to 1861, but the proportions are doubled over 
those existing in the period first stated in the above tables. Taking the com- 

E arison further back the disproportion is greater, large encroachments having 
een established even in 1821 upon the business of American shipping in the 
carriage of domestic produce to foreign markets. 

The imports exhibit a similar course o^ change from American to foreign 
hands. The average of the first five years was 85,300,000 in foreign vessels, 
out of a total of 880,000,000, only 6.6 per cent. In 1832 they bad risen to 10 
per cent, of the total; in 1848 and 1849 to an average of 20 per cent.; in 1853 
to 30 per cent.; and in 1859 and 1860 to 40 per cent. In the fiscal year 
1861-'62 they exceeded the total in American vessels by twenty millions of 
dollars, and in 1862-’63 by thirty-four millions of dollars. In the last six 
months of the calendar year 1863 they were nearly three times the imports in 
American vessels, being os follows: 

In American vessels. In foreign vessels 

Quarter ending September 30, 1863 $19, 033, 949 846, 114, 529 

Quarter ending December 31, 1863 18,935,399 50,551,754 


Sixmontlis 37,969,348 102,066,283 

The proportions at New York, the chief port of entry, for these two quarters 
were — 


In American vessels. In foreign vessels. 

Quarter ending September 30 7, 829, 1 10 38, 210, 593 

Quarter ending December 31 5,994,785 43,321,712 


It may bo stated that the loss of the great carrying trade conducted by 
American shipping daring the European wars has more than once received 
earnest public attention. Two or three European States, and particularly 
France, almost immediately on the establishment of peace, built up a severe 
system of discriminations against all other shipping than their own. These 
discriminations were carried to a most injurious length, and were the subject of 
earnest remonstrance. The effect of the action of France is still seen in the 
remarkably limited amount of our present direct trade with that country, and 
for other states the results ore quite ns striking. In a forcible memorial addressed 
to Congress by the Chamber of Commerce of New York iu 1821, the first 
decisively adverse effects of the new policy of European states is thus stated; 

‘‘It is a lamentable fact that more than half the number of vessels lately 
arrived at this from foreign ports are dismantled, from the absolute absence of 
any advantageous object of commercial pursuit; and this state of commerce 
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««M?n]8 the natural and nocessorj rceult of the new order of things which has 
prevailed since the pacification of Europe. Every restraint that lately shackled 
the navigation of the principal maritime nations of Europe has been removed, 
whilst the general traae and navigation of those states arc, at the same time, 
regulated with a studious regard to the interests of their own subjects, so that 
the United States have not only ceased to be the carriers for Europe, but are 
deprived of the means of entering into a fair competition in the transportation to 
foreign countries of the principal products of their own soil.” 

This is a just statement of the adverse action of France, more particularly, 
by which the United States shipping was first seriously curtailea of its due 
■hare of foreign trade. The discriminations then made by France were not in 
the form of tonnage dues and port charges so much as in specific charges im- 
posed upon American produce imported in American ships, which charges are 
stated in this memorial to be as follows ; 

“ The foreign or discriminating duties paid by American vessels importing 
the following articles into Franco are : cent per pound (French) on cotton; 

cent per pound on tobacco ; cents per 100 pounds on potashes; which 
extra duties exceed the whole freight now paid for the transportation of those 
articles from the United States, whether in French or in American bottoms. To 
form an estimate of the practical result of these regulations it will be assumed 
that a vessel of 300 tons register will carry 500,000 pounds weight of tobacco, 
the difference of duty on which, at cent per pound, would be 8G,300, 
equivalent to tternty-cne dollars per registered ton ; or, in a vessel of the same 
description carrying 280,000 pounds of cotton and 220,000 of potashes, the 
difference of duty at IJ cent for the cotton is $4,200, and at 55 cents per 100 
pounds on the ashes, is $1,200 — together, $5,400 — which is equivalent to 
eighteen dollars per registered ton. 

“ The aggregate tonnage employed in the direct trade to France is estimated 
at 50,000 tons, in addition to which an indirect trade of considerable extent has 
been carried on by the circuitous channel of England, the saving in the duties 
by reshipping our cotton and tobacco tbence to France in French vessels, in- 
stead of shipping them direct from the United States in American vessels, being 
more than equivalent to the extra freight and charges attending the additional 
voyage.” 

This apparently remote action is here cited because it was one of the events, 
marking the bemnning of a system of diversion of our own commerce from 
direct lines, whi^ has continued to increase to the present time. The export 
of American produce passes through foreign distributing markets to a great 
extent, ns will bo subsequently shown, and the importation of the produce of 
tropical and non-commercial countries also comes to us at the hands of foreign 
carriers, and through foreign distributing markets. 

The action of the British government in the same direction was even more 
frequent and persistent, and though interrupted or in other ways rendered nuga- 
tory previous to the peace of 1815, the purpose was frequently and distinctly 
declared. In January, 1791, the British Board of Trade, in a formal report 
on commercial relations with the United States, announced the policy of giving 
signal privileges in British home ports to American ships, but refusing all such 
cquiility in tbc ports of the colonies. 

“ If Congress should propose that this principle of equality should bo ex- 
tended to the ports of our colonies and islands, and that the ships of the United 
States should be there treated as British ships, it should be answered that this 
demand cannot be admitted even as a subject of negotiation.” 
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" Manj vessels now go from tlic ports of Great Britain carrying British 
manufactures to the United States ; there load with lumber and provisions for 
the British islands, and return with the produce of those islands to Great Britain. 
This whole branch of the trade may be regarded as a new acquisition, and was 
attained by your Majesty’s orders in council before mentioned; which has 
operated to the increase of British navigation compared with the United States 
in a doable ratio, but (since) it has token from the United States more than it 
has added to Great Britain.” 

Various countervailing acts of the United States aided to neutralize this policy, 
as has been soid, until after the general peace of Europe, in 1815. In a com- 
mercial convention with England, concluded July 3, 1815, the United States 
conceded the chief point in controversy, trusting to the great development of 
our trade with the British colonies, and the energy with which it had been con- 
ducted, to maintain it under any circumstances. The United States agreed to 
the equalization of all the conditions of their commerce with the British Euro- 
pean ports, but Icil tbe regulations controlling trade with the British West 
Indies and American colonies without stipulation. The consequences were soon 
felt. The British authorities re-established their old colonial policy and shut 
American shipping from the West Indian ports. Vigorous remonstrances were 
mode, and in 1818 Congress enacted that the United States should thereafter 
be closed against British vessels coming from any British colony or territory 
that was closed against American vessels by any trade regulation. Again, in 
May, 1820, Congress further prohibited a circuitous trade that bad grown up 
in evasion of the first act, bringing West India produce through Nova Scotia 
and Canada. 'Bhe distress caused in the West Indies by these acts compelled 
tbe British Parliament to relax tbe policy which originated them, and for several 
years following an imperfect and variable succession of attempts to equalize the 
trade followed, the general policy of which was to preserve a fair share of it to 
the United States. 

In 1830 the British gained an important advantage, however, by the con- 
struction placed on an act of Congress of May 20 of that year. It was 
claimed by the British and colonial organs that they could take, under this new 
order, the larger shore of the carrying trade in American products away from 
us, and it is evident from the table of exports of dpmestic produce previously 
given that they did so. From 1830 to 1833 the exports in American vesseu 
did not increase at all, while those in foreign vessels doubled. 


Year. 

In Americnn 
veaseU* 

In foreign i 
vessels, j 

t 

Tear. 

In American 
vessels. 

In 

vessels. 

1830 

$51,106,190 

$8, 355, 839 1 

1832 

$46,925,890 

$16,211,580 

1831 

49,671,239 

11,605,818 ' 

1 

1833 

52, 985, 446 

17,332,252 


The increase of British tonnage in the American trade, resulting from this 
action, is shown in the tonnage entering the United States from the British 
West Indies and the provinces for the same years : 
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^ f 

Tonnage from Wert India and Britith Procinca, 

Tear. 

Tonnam from West 
ladies. 

Tonnapfb from British 
provinces. 


American. 

British. 

American. 

British. 

1830 

22,428 
38, CMC 
61,498 
53, .W 
37,081 

182 

23,760 

27,209 

2f.,038 

18,008 

130, .527 
92, 672 
74,001 
209,958 
173,278 

4,002 
82, .W? 
108,671 
208,054 
289,984 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 


Total British tonnage entering United States ports ; 


1«!9 86,377 

]R30 83,8->3 

IfCtl 211.-J70 

1832 2K“H11 

1833 :«3, 487 

1834 4;.3,4i>5 

1835 522,922 


Of the result of this change, Pitkin states that it gave to foreign carriers the 
first decided possession of the carrj’ing trade in American staples. “ This great 
increase in British shipping has been occasioned principally by the circuitous 
trade, so long the favorite object of British statesmen, and which the American 
government at last voluntarily yielded. This has thrown into the hands of the 
British a much greater proportion of the ennying trade of the United States, 
both in domestic and foreign articles, than they have ever before enjoyed, ex- 
cept at the commencement of the general goveniment. • • • • y'he cir- 

cuitous trade thus yielded to the British has given them the c-orriage of no 
small proportion of the bulky articles of the south, particularly cotton.” 

This was written in 1835, and it is evident that the point then made of the 
introduction of a large proportion of foreign shipping into the trade of the 
United States deserved all the attention it received. From that time forward 
no decided acts of either government appear to have modified the course of 
events. Great Britain relaxed the navigation laws at home in 1854, and by so 
much favored the employment of Americ^m shipping in the trade of the British 
islands. The CTeat extent to which the entire foreign trade passed to British 
shipping, and the steady growth of their tonnage entering United States ports, 
is shown in the following table, which continues the comparison previously 
begun, from 1830 to 1863; 
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National character of tonnage entering the portt of the United State*~1829 

to 1863. 


Year. 


American, 


Britisb. 


French. 


German or 
Hanseatic. 


Total all 
countries. 


1?29 

1830 

18:11 

1«« 

183:1 

1834 

183.3 

1836 

1K17 

18:18 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

184.3 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

I860 

1851 

1852 

1853 

18.34 

1855... — — 

1836 

1857 

1838 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 


872, 949 
%7,22I 
922,952 
949, 622 
1,111,441 


1 , 074, 670 

n 3.32,6.53 
1,2.35,384 
17599:720 
1,302,974 
1,491,279 
1,576,946 
n 631, 909 
1,510, 111 


1437353 
2:o|o;924 
5: 035, 486 

57431:114 


2, 101, 3.39 
2, 393, 482 
2,65.8, :ki 
5:573,016 


3 ; 0 . 34 ; 349 
3, 235: .322 
r 004. 013 

3; 735:112 

3;86i,:i9i 
T 385, 484 
4,721,370 
4,395,642 
."1 265, 648 
, 5 ; 921, 285 
X 889, 313 
^117,685 

4.447:201 


86,377 
^231 
215,887 
288, 841 
38:i,4>^ 
4.33, 495 
529,922 
.344,774 
.343,020 
484,702 
495, :i33 
5.82. 424 
61.3,623 
599, 502 
45:1,894 
766,747 
760.095 
813,287 

99:1,210 

1.177, UM 
1,482,707 
T;4.V),.3:19 
1, .359, 869 
1,080,712 
1,871.210 
1,748,380 
1. 7:M, 123 
2, 152. 892 
2. 070, 926 
1,841,912 
5: 05.3, no 
],9I8, 494 
1,8;H,971 

x enitooo 

2,096,612 


14,408 


11,256 

11,701 

gic;« 

20,91 


23,649 

1.3,4,37 

1^519 

26,286 

^570 

25.686 

30,701 

Uoao 

19 870 
19 582 
17,257 
n,530 
15066 
30,704 

55970 

31,466 

]K762 

^252 

55,992 

^813 

^837 

THt236 

^9:i5 

^397 

16:416 


22,487 
^5.37 
1.3,291 
IT^OUa 
22, 312 


7, 81.3 
!p45 
11,487 
^351 
59:^39 
26, 190 
^490 
49 254 
^523 
4*1(01 
4X343 
4X424 
41,918 
tOf 286 
19118 

^962 
09. 790 


2X291 
W, 178 
TXOIW 
8*1101 
116, 883 
113,800 
16:1, 801 
516:947 
195, 576 
1.32. 1117 
201,478 
5*5,741 
258,528 
2:10,828 
559330 
270,990 
3:13,354 


1,003,692 

1,099,121 

1,201, 900 

1,342,660 

riH»<, 146 

1,642,722 

l9J3,96;i 

19:&,597 

X 065, 42:1 

1895,081 

5 : 116 , 093 

X^309 

5,368,:i53 

S:24‘2,6«6 

T; 678, 275 

X 917, 738 

X 946, 1*42 

:i, 110,853 

0^705 

3 798,673 

5368 , K16 

4,318,6.39 

4,99.3,440 

5,292,880 

6:281,943 

5884,3:18 

6,945, :i39 

6:872,2.33 

7.186,:il6 

6.6*1.3,043 

X806.U35 

8, 275,196 

X 1 5 1 , X.5 

7,it62,963 

7,511,284 


To render the above comparison accurate as regards transoceanic commerce, 
a largo reduction of the American tonnage should be made for the entries from 
Canada. For the ten years, 1854 to 1863, the American tonnage from panada 
rose from 1.867.489 tons to 2.307.233 tons — averaging 1.^50.000 tons for the 
first five years, and over 2.000.000 tons for tlic lost five years. The average 
of British tonnage w.as about 850,000 tons for the ten years, increasing less 
from year to ye*tr. The transatlantic trade would therefore compare, between 
American and British, os follows, taking out the actual entries of each cliiss 
from Canada : 


American, IlrKIlli, 

lone entered. tone eirtered. 

18.38 3<Jo0i325 928,9182 

1859 X5SiX()(i2 991,544 

I860.... X;i04,(*ISJ 1, 280,458 

1861 2, 892. 427 1. 148 , 1 <82 

1862 5;6:10,:il2 1,194,560 

1863 X I'll’- 938 ],:i5:i, 476 


In the foreign trade of the United States proper, therefore, British shipjiing 
approaches much nearer to equality with onr own than would appear witiioiit 
the separation of this Canadian trade, a large share of which is really ferry 
transit, ns has before been explained. 
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TONNAGE AND TRADE IN FrV’B-TEAR PERIODS, FROM 1821 TO 18G3. 

The next following thirteen tables exhibit, respectively, the tonnage arrivals 
from all foreign ports severally, every fifth year from 1821 to 1SC3, with the 
pcr-centage of foreign to the total ; the tot.il tonnage entered from all foreign 
ports, exclusive of Canada and the other British North American possessions ; 
the like exhibit of the shipping engaged in^ the United States trade with the 
several countries of Europe, the ^Vc8t Indies, Mexico and South America, 
Asia, Africa, and miscellaneous countries, and Canada, respectively ; and the 
total value of the imports and exports, wilh the percentage of each of the 
great geographical divisions of our foreign commerce, distinguishing the ex- 
changes of the precious metils from those of ordinary merchandise. These tobies 
ore intended to exhibit the progress of onr commerce during the last forty-two 
years, the relative value of our trade with the several customer nations, and the 
changed proportion of distribution ; in effect, a tabled history of our commerce 
and navigation during the period embraced in the statements. 

Two other tables are added : one showing the nnmber, class, and tonnage of 
vessels built in the United States since 1822, and the other giving their distri- 
bution among the various branches of our foreign and home commerce. 
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tcral liatcmmi txhihitxng tht tonnage of American and foreign vessels arriv 
from 18G1 to 18G3, with the proportion of the for 


1891. 


RquIr 

I*ruMia 

Rwedm. Norway, mh! Deomark. ... 
Dambar?, Breiatro, sad other Ger- 
man porta 

Holland and B4*l{Honi 

£nglaud 

Rcc^and 

Ireland 

Franco on the Atlantle 

Kpaib on the Atlantle 

Portugal 

Gibraltar 

Rpain on the SMhwnnms 

Fruneo on the MritUerraueao. 

Italy, Sicily, and Malta 

Anatrla 

Turkey. Greece. Egypt, and the Le- 
vant 

Earopo ffeoerally. 

Pirneh Afrienn Poeereirioae 

Bfitlah Afrirao I*oMeealona 

Other porta in AiVica 

Atorea 

(Canary telanda 

Mndeini 

Cape dr Verd talanda 

liritiMh Eart Indie# 

Hutch Enat IixUre 

China 

Other Aetatic porta 

Philippine Ulanda 

An«ftrMia 

Other Brltiah rolonlet, including 

Anrtralia. until 1841 

lalanda of the l*aclfie and the north- 

wc«t cocut. 

Canada 

Other Britlcb North American prov- 
lucci^ including Canada, until 

1836 

Cuba 

I'orio Klco 

Haytl end Ran Domingo 

Swedleh Wi*»t Indie* 

DanUh We«t Indlea 

British West Indiea and South 

Americnn colonies 

Dutch West Indies and American 

eoionics 

French West Indiea and American 

colonies 

Rpaalsb American colonies antil 1894 

Mexico 

British llondnraa 

Central America 

New Granada and Venotnela 

Braxll 

Uruguay 

Bneooe Ayree 

Chin 

Peru 

Other Sonth American porta 

\VbMe 6aberi«s 

Uncertain places 


13,827 


19, 193 

14,524 
25.851 
112. U53 
4.T.I7 
9.479 
11.431 
6. 585 
19,678 
11,231 
4,747 
.I.TtX) 
6,573 
9,018 

1, 661 
261 


• 376 

1,231 
«.2t»7 
2,329 
4. 140 
5.038 
4.M8 
1,597 
5,699 
1,532 
749 


796 


111,269 
106.826 
14. .536 
49. 139 
13.083 

39.407 

32,631 

16.408 

41,729 

22.870 


$ 


f 


726 ,100.0 

1,168 : as 


4, 180 , 
1.4tW ' 
36.024 
7.932 I 

a 018 I 

n, tm , 


22.3 

a 1 

25.8 
G1.3 
24.1 
49. G 


1,015 I 
43.'i I 
503 
638 


148 

92 


4.9 

3.7 

10.6 

las 


las 


405 

4,478 

63 

980 , 
863 
1,689 


09 


a3 

4. 

0.3 

1.9 

6.3 

4.1 


5,111 


ia509 


10,643 


765,096 


1,053 ! 4.4 


246 4.6 


81,526 


17,342 

294 

14,781 : 

14.537 
26.902 
179,588 
5,657 
13,937 
51,451 
5.483 
21,045 
9.398 
5,066 
9, 426 
9.095 
S,2»I5 

I 

3,060 

499 


907 

1,974 

4,859 

*OT.W5 

6,261 

4,370 

7,514 


41.3 

11.8 


i.05 


342 


465 
2.825 
1,721 
1,031 
2. 546 
2,006 
5.061 
4.336 
10.432 
4,439 
1.416 


151 


53 


1 

74. PM- 
122.600 
12.809 .. 
96. 102 
4.284 ., 
W,347 

97,231 ' 

13,501 I 

37,724 

"fii'swY 


6.706 

2,808 


1,137 


1,435 

7,927 

1,277 

5,442 


las 

51.6 

2a8 

12.7 


L6 


7.8 


ia4 

2.2 


4. 1 


C.053 19.1 


9.940 .. 
17.014 
24.590 ' 


3.604 

1.496 


3.054 .. 
4,446 
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VKgJrom each Jurtign country erery fijlh year from 1821 to 1860, and annually 
eign to the total tonnage entered at each period. 
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FOKEIGX AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 


General ifatemcnt exh ibiting the tonnage of American and foreign vetteU 
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arriving from each foreign country every fifth year, — Continued. 
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3a5 

1 

4,614,696 

a 640, 378 

36.4 
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Statement exhibiting teverally the tonnage of reiteh from all foreign countriet, 
excltuire of Canada and the other Britieh North American pottesriom,/rom 
Canada and the other Britirh North American potteuione, and from all for- 
eign countries, ercry fifth year, from 1821 to I860, arsd annually from 1861 
to 1863, loith the per-centage ^ the total foreign tonnage entered at each 
period. 


Yean. 

Tonnage ontcrcd, exclusivo of 
Canada and other BritUb 
North American provlncee. 

Percentage of foreign. 

Tonnage entered from Can- 
ada and other British North 
American provinces. 

4 

s 

o 

o 

Cl 

Pn 

Wa en 

o J i 

•ssl 

s. % 

Q V ^ 

t. ! s 

S "a -c 

0 fS o 
C O 

Percentage of foreign. 

1821 

734,050 

11.3 

111,674 

0.3 

846,624 

9.6 

1826 

964,270 

10.05 

83,590 

10.4 

1,047,860 

10.08 

1831 

1,028,660 

19.2 

176,240 

47.2 

1,204,900 

23.4 

1836 

1,279,424 

23.6 

656,173 

57.5 

1,935,697 

35.1 

1841 

1,566,987 

21.9 

801,306 

48.9 

2,3I»,353 

31.1 

1846 

1,744,270 

25.4 

1,306,583 

37.7 

3,110,853 

30.8 

1851 

3,041,106 

31.6 

1,952,334 

44.9 

4,993, 440 

38.8 

1856 

3,872,630 

22.3 

2,999,023 

54.0 

0,872,253 

36.2 

1860 

! 4,340,771 

28.1 

3,934,425 

28.8 

8,275,196 

28.4 

1861 

3,897,850 

27.4 

3,343,021 

31.3 

7,241,471 

30.6 

1862 

1 3,547,046 

32.8 

3,815,307 

23.3 

j 7,302,953 

30.5 

J663 

j 3,570,495 

41.3 

3,684,581 

31.6 

7,255,076 

36.4 
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Stalernenl exhihilhg the total tonnage of restcU arriving from each country in Europe every fifth year from 1821 to 18G0, and annu- 
ally from 18G1 to 186;), tvith the foreign percentage of the total tonnage entered at each period ; and showing, also, the total ton- 
nage entered from the whole of Europe in American and foreign vessels, and the percentage of foreign at the scoeral periods. 
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Statement exJdbiting the tannage of American and foreign vesaeh arriving from 
the Weal Indiea eeenj fifth year from 1821 to 1860, and annually from 1861 
to 1863, with the proportion of the foreign to the total tonnage entered at each 
period. 


Yfora. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Perrentofire of 
Ibraign. 


aia.819 

6. 495 

2.6 


351. 8iS 

20,036 

5.3 


KM. 579 

53, 409 

1&3 

1(08 

32U. 71K) 

4G.U50 

12 2 


414. 4GI 

73,944 

14.9 


4<r7. 

60.770 

11.0 


540.396 

I2l».de0 

19.3 


704.930 

123,317 

14.8 


917. 8M 

196,403 

17.6 


811,633 

141,705 

14.4 

18C3 

556.878 

201,371 

26.5 


557,546 

244.862 

3as 


Statement exhibiting the tonnage of American and foreign veaaela arriving from 
Mexico and South America every fifth year from 1821 to 1860, an// annually 
from 1861 to 1863, with the proportion of the foreign to the total tonnage 
entered at each period. 


Teftn. 


IWl. 

1831. 

1806. 

1841. 

1846. 

1851. 

ias6. 

1H». 

18(U. 

1863 . 

1863. 


Amerlemo. 

Foreign. 

Pi'recntnge of 
foreign. 

39,879 

1.299 

33 

84. 043 

11. .M 6 

12.0 

82,6)6 

]:i. 666 

14.1 

97.920 

14.054 

13.4 

1.34,389 

16.686 

11.0 




353,073 


207 

466.353 

41.281 

ai 

518.617 

61.924 

10 6 

478,865 

43.837 

03 

31U, 478 

62. 638 

16.6 

•313,507 

79,896 

203 


Statement exhibiting the temnageof American and foreign veaaela arriving from 
Aaia, Africa, and miacrllancoua countriea every fifth year from 1821 to 1860, 
and annually from 1861 to 1863, with the proportion of the foreign to the 
total tonnage entered at each period. 


Year*. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Pi-rreotage of 
foreign. 


39.583 

S40 

0.8 

1826 

48. 135 

534 

1.0 

1831 

46. OW 

397 

0.8 

law 

107. .5.37 

3,444 

3.3 



2.815 

3.4 


105.915 

4.377 

3.9 

18.51 


51,096 



26D.U35 

&1.2I1 

7.3 

1860 

349.825 

i\m 

11.6 


276.013 

37.335 

11.3 


167, 513 

33.526 

10 6 


2U7.U83 

36,606 

15.0 
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Stfitomeut tznibiting the total importt and txportt of the United State* in the 
ret/ierlire year* given, and the proportion* of the total traile with the tevcral 
de*ignaled geographical dicUien* of the world. 





PcrccDUife. 




EaroM. 

W^wtladk**. 

Caoada,&c. 

M«*xico fuid 

AiLm Africa, 










8o. Amer* 

and mbcal* 

Teftr», 

Imporu. 

Export*. 







Icn. 

inoeoua. 




jj 

i 

i 

i 

7* 

i 

5 

i 


1 




k 


% 

i 

R 

ft. 

. K 

& 


g. 




S 

a 

B 

u 

& 

b3 

8 

M 

B 

u 

i»n 

$65 se.’i 754 

$64 B74 :»9 

64 

53 

23 

16 

0.8 

3 

3 

4 

9.9 

29 

l&X 

84.D7-I.4T7 

77.595.322 

55 

55 

18 

18 

0.8 

3 

13 

18 

13.9 

6 

1831 

HO. 181. 124 

81.310.563 

68 

62 

15 

12 

l.O 

5 

12 

14 

4.0 

7 

1836 

189,980.(05 

138 663.040 

71 

7r> 

11 

11 

1.3 

2 

9 

9 

7.7 

3 

liMl 

197.946 177 

121.RM.8UQ 

65 

73 

14 

11 

1.5 

5 

13 

9 

6.5 

3 



121.601.797 

na.4>¥.516 

66 

69 

19 

12 

L5 

7 

11 

9 

9.5 

3 

1651 

216.234.932 

218,m011 

69 

78 

11 

7 

3 

6 

11 

6 

6.0 

3 

I860 

363.163,941 


60 

75 

78 

12 

5 

6 

6 

6 

12 

5 

10 

5 

1861 

334.3jU.453 

349.344.913 

60 

68 

lij 

10 

7 

9 

12 

7 

9 

6 

1882 

2aV819.823 

339 790 280 

56 

69 

14 


8 

g 

12 

7 

8 

5 

1863 

2S8.919.930 

331.809,459 

SO 

68 

12 

9 

0 

9 

U 

9 

9 

5 


European trade. 


Yron. 

Gold and allror. 

Trade, excluvlva of gold and 
■IWwr. 

TotoL 

liD porta. 

Ex porta. 

import*. 

Ex porta 

Importa 

Exporta. 

1891 

$4,380,396 

$1,978, 190 

$34,906,964 

$32. 400. 408 

$39. 367,380 

H4.3W.5W 

1826 

713, Ui6 

912. 748 

46. 023, 72.1 

42. 326. 403 

46. 736. 761 

43. 239. 151 

lA'U 

321. 224 

5, 974. 751 

68. 964. U67 

44. 450. 445 

69.265.3il 

5a 425. 196 

1«W 

7, 179,414 

207.775 

127. 094, 962 

96. :K)2. 578 

134. 274. 396 

96, 570. 3X1 



6( ir74. 964 

62, 569. 489 

00 066 439 

83. 524 260 

87.041, 123 

1846 

6)4.256 

2. 263. 407 

80. U92. 3:18 

76, 170. 569 

00. 706. 594 

7a 433. 976 

1R>1 

1, 6.57. ir76 

25.271.002 

147. 906. ISO 

14.1. 615, 280 

149. 564. 126 

170. 066. 802 

1856 

6:t0. 582 

42. 035.627 

1U9.:116. 132 

204. 033. 941 

199, 954.714 

247, 669. 560 

1060 

in. 172 

60. 649. 153 

217. G29. 483 

249.021.76:1 

217. 802. G55 

310, (m, 916 

1861 

37. 401.715 

23, 528. M 2 

167. (m. 140 

147,271,941 

204. AM, 855 

170, 000. 2ta 

18»?2 

12,505. (M4 

30.604.46:1 

105. 0>4. 680 

127. .Til. 991 

117. 550.730 

158. 036. 474 

1663 

254, 931 

54,231,231 

148. 956, 705 

173,769,807 

149.211,636 

228.001,036 


We*t India trade. 


Yrara 

Gold and tUrer. 

Trade, excinilre of gold and 
silver. 

Total. 

Import*. 

Export!. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1021 

( 3 . 9S), OKI 

$3Ilt.a03 

$11,681,701 

|n,eie,7<!7 

tH.IKH.TtH 

$ia 136 . 970 

1826 

1,6I:I.S18 

426. 93:1 

14,2‘«.712 

13.7I0.777 

15.912,230 

14. 157.710 

laii 

1, 260. :164 

410,571 

14.464.3.19 

11,236.205 

15. re. 723 

11, 64a 776 

1836 

&'«. 457 

1, 020. 407 

21.344.251 

12. 240. 205 

21.882.708 

laooo.Ttii 

1841 

TTCi. :U5 

417, m 

17. 882. 221 

la 500. 428 

18. 585. 556 

la 017. <101 

1846 

1. 501. .'i23 

546,470 

la 813, 080 

14. aVS. 622 

14,317.603 

14.0S<.(KC 

1851 

606.095 

S, 312. 365 

22. 701. 029 

13. 163,551 

23,307, 124 

15.47.\a36 

lavs 

167. 577 

573,107 

XI, 176. 814 

16. 757. 615 

33.344.391 

I7.3rtt.722 

1800 

1. 7*.« .163 

1.058.321 

41.011. 134 

23, 5.a 063 

43, 399. 697 

24..104.:i04 

1861 

3,376.781 

3.411.999 

38. 21 a 569 

90.641.701 

41 . 59 : 1.350 

24.253.7U0 

1862 

166.573 

2,028,519 

20,395.091 

21.923, 074 

28.561.664 

33, 051.su 

1063 

638.227 

2, 061, 744 

28, 424,998 

39,926.208 

S9.0S3.535 

31.608,003 
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Trade of the tereral Wett India islandt in the years 1860 and 1863, shoicing 
the change of the balance of trade in the respective years. 


1860. 



Iraporta 

Exports. 

i 

Imports. 

Exports. 


$16,793 
2U),41G ' 
1,934, 4.’>0 

$97. 218 
1. 2fti. 424 
5,»ai, 47.9 


$34, 0.?2. 276 
4.512.935 
atte. 614 

$12. 382. 669 
1, 781,750 



British Wr'st Indies 

Dutch West Indivs.. ...... 

■ 303. 431 

French ‘West Indies 

Haytl 

' 18. a.'ii 

2. 002,723 

544. 231 
2. 673. C82 

Son Domingo ............ 

283,096 

169,300 


4,174.744 

j 0,1147, IB4 


39, 224. 933 

14. 637, 330 




of exports. ^r),772.C0(lL Excmp of Import*. $24.r»?7T»C3. 

Peroentagt- of importM to u>taU S9 por coot. IVrronta(p> of Import* to tuiul, 73 por cent. 

PorcentoB^ of total Import! to totul trodo, 64 p<‘r cent 


1RC3. 


, Impoita 

Exports. 1 

1 Importa 

Exports. 

Danish West Indies 

British \Vf*sl Indies 

French West Indies 

llayll 

Ban Domingo 

Total 

$281,722 
a, 076, 475 
22,;i»5 
1,876.33? 
300. 261 

! $1,214,612 1 
7.555.321 
i 901,244 

3,fW.73I 
{ 480,340 j 

SwMll«b'WMtln(B«« 1 pQ,Xa 

Dutch West Indies ^C1. 542 

, Cuba 21.534,063 

rortoRIro ' 2,rH,47C 

$T. 57.3 
1 352. 51*9 

j 14.811.2H9 
j 2. 017. "23 

4. 361, 190 

1 14. 140, 256 1 

Total j 24.802,386 j 

j 17,389,185 


Excesi of exports. |0.3«9,136. Exet'ss of imports, $7,413.S01. 

Percofitogo of Imports to total, 24 p«r rent. Pererntaip' of imports to total, 56 per cent. 

l*uireoiitaK« of total Imports to total triulv, 46 per coot. 


Canadian and othcr'British provincial trade. 


Tear. 

Gold and sUvor. | 

j 3'fado, oxcluslva of gold aud 1 
1 sUvor. j 

Trade, inclnsive of gold and 
sliver. 

Imports. I 

Exporta 

1 Imports. 

Ex porta 

Importa 

Exporta 


$89, 415 1 


$406 097 


1 


1826 

22 h 994 i 

dOi 230 

'426i936 

2, 126, 545 

653,950 

2. >8. 795 

1831 

277, 1»7 1 

i)92.000 

567.712 

3. 07i». 838 

864,909 

4.ntil.K)8 

1KJ6 

546. 474 j 

64,436 

1,881,097 

S. 586, 628 

2. 427. 571 

2, 651. 2(>6 

18-11 

475,691 1 

196, 100 

1,492.296 

C, 4.58. 46;) 

1.966. 187 

6, C56, .563 

1846 

623,043 

251. 900 

1,314,674 

7, 151. 533 

1.937,717 

7. 406. 4.0 

I8.'d 

44,677 

:io 

6. 646. 445 

12,014,893 

6. 693. 122 

12, 014.1*2:) 

18.VJ 

33,8t/7 

4,000 

21.276,614 

1:9.025,349 

21,310,421 ; 

2t*. 02J. 349 

IriW 

278. 585 

10,400 

i 21, 572. 796 

22.e‘»5,928 

23,851.381 1 

22. 706. ,*)28 

I8t;i 

338. 444 

i 69. 100 

22,724,469 

22. 676, 513 

23, 0C2. 933 

•22, 745, G13 

IHhj 

786.970 

1 5t«. 045 

' 18,511,025 

?). 573, tm> 

lf>. 299. l>95 

21,079, 11.5 

Ibiil 

6, 536. 476 

1 3,661,216 

! 17,464,766 

27,619,614 

' 24,021,264 

31.281. U3U 


Notes. — The reciprocity irtiaty between the United States and Great Britain, courladed 5th of June, 1854, 
went Into operation la the trade with tlanada. tK*Uil>rr 18. 1654 ; with New BmuHwicIt. Noven)l»er 11, ItiJM : 
with Prince Edward’s island, November 17, 1654 ; with Ncwfoo^land, Norombor 14, 1655; ami with regard ^ 
to 6sb frtim all the provinces, on tbo 11th of 8eptemb<‘r, 1654. 

The argre^te exports Onclosivo of specie and forriitn merchandise) to Canada and the other British North 
American possessions for the three years 165Q-'53>’54, amoontiof to $46,216,516, rxrordc<l the aggregate imports 
113.4 per cent. The nggn'gatv exports of th<> live years, from the 30th of Jane. 1854. (which period covered 
the first four and a half years of the operation of the reciprocity treaty,) amotmted to |132,9U:{,752. oxcecdlng 
the imports of thn same neiiod 41.3 per coot. The aggregate imports of tbo two years. 16^ and iKfil, immo- 
dlately preceding the rewUlon, amounted to $46,914,314, exceeding tho exports 3.2 per cent. In the year 16t£l, 
the first frll fiscal year of the rebcllton, the exports, amounting to fSll.O’^.lIfl, exceeded the imports 9.2 per 
cent; and in tbo year coding Jane 30, 1663,* the exports ($31,261,030) exoccKled the lmiK>rts 30.2 per cent. 

In the tnule with the British North Amorican^ossiwiloos other than Canada, in tho year 1651. the exports 
omonnted to $4,065,783, the imports to $1,736,651. This commerce bad gradually grown to doable tbcM 
amounts In 18^; the exports and imports bolding about tbo same ratin, say tho former aboot cbmbte the rolno 
of the latter. In tbo year 1663 the export* were fl0.9’.i8..^.tbe imports $5,207,424. The Canada tmdeof 1651 
amoanted to $12.^^611, of which tho exports were 61.5 por oent In 1660 the total trade wos $32,944,787, of 
which tho exports were 4.1 p<T cent; in IH63 the total trade rose to $3!l.096.365. of which tho exports wen* 59 
per cent. In 1H56. the your of the greatest trade with Canada prevloui to 16C3, the total amount wns 
$38,371,438, of which the exports were 54 per cent 
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Mexican and Soutk American trade. 


Tran. 

Gold and iilror. 

Trade, exclatlTeof |^ld and ! 

!ilvcr. 1 

Trade, inclosiro of gold and 
1 surer. 

Import!. , 

Export!. 

Import!. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1821 

f?2P.502 

1211.892 

*1.705,700 ! 

I J2.4H,358 

*1,935.319 

#2.626.220 

1820 

542, 716 

373.553 

9. «r2. 4.'i3 ; 

12, .VI, 757 

10, 4;u\ 169 

12. 9.'i5. 310 

I8:rt 

5.3U7.G04 

302. 2H3 

5.949.CG4 1 

10. PPG. 404 

11.257.2C8 

ll.aV,C87 

1836 

5. 019. PCS 

1,104.293 

I2,06ri.2:r7 ! 

10, 61)6.015 

17. 083,150 

11,800,238 

1841 

2. rp-. 803 

481.844 

13.608.858 1 

9.561,122 

16. 4(^7. ?21 

10, 042, 966 

1818 

9T:j.32H 

443.359 

12, 660. 7i« 1 

9, 020. 083 1 

13. SM. 030 

9. 4GJ, 442 

1851 

1,632. 34 « , 

1,406,370 

21,431,300 i 

12,41)9.811 ! 

21. 123. 696 

13,966, 18L 

1858 

3. 160. .343 , 

1. 224, 580 

32, 6C2, 760 , 

18, 974. 559 

33.82:1, 112 

20. 199. 139 

1800 

6. 154. 434 

1, 077. 030 

37. 452. 523 I 

21.513,294 

4 : 1 . 606. 957 

22.500,324 

1881 

4.744,229 

550.857 

32. 764. 000 1 

16. 349. 7(>^ 

37. 508. 232 

16,900.623 

1802 

2.641.932 

2^8. 153 

22,271.904 

15, 905. 445 

24.916, 806 

15, 493. 5i« 

1803 

1 , 997,008 

308,865 

25,448,365 

1 

25,888,685 

S7, 445. 991 

26, 197, 750 


Atiatie, African, and mitcellaneou* trade. 


Tcan. 

Gold and silrar. 

Trade, exclnsiro of gold and ; 
sUrrr. 

j Trade, Inclnslre of gold and 
1 sUrer. 



- 

1 Imports. 1 

Exports. 1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Expom 

1821 

*113,444 ' 

* 7 , ties. GS9 

*:>. 740. 036 

#5, 643. 911 

*5,833,800 

*15 815 <00 

1828 

3. 7«. 702 1 

2, 629. 049 

7, 449, 665 

2,125.307 

11,236. 3li7 

4,04,391 

1831 

i:il. 556 j 

1,285.326 

5,919,357 

2. 532. 760 

3.8I8.(M 

6,050; 913 

1836 

116,614 1 

1,927,413 

14, 195, 587 

2. 452. 968 

14. 312.201 

4, 360. 401 

1841 

1X», KTJ i 

1,962,231 

7. 324. 5H0 1 

2.407,632 

7. 460,453 

4.309.663 

1846 

4.2. 582 

. 400. 132 

10,633.271 ' 

3, 181,441 

10, 695. 853 

3,581,573 

1851 

1, 452. 538 

422.365 

l‘J.U*4,306 

5,rei,724 

13. 536. H1.4 

6. 044,989 

1856 

207,323 , 

1. 106, 171 

23, 9111, 981 , 

11,627.950 

24, 207. 304 

12.7.34, 130 

llM)0 

! 14.\:t9i ' 

3. 551, 335 

33, 357. 870 

16,019,009 1 

33, 5(0, 251 

19, 57Qi 344 

1861 

470. 442 1 

2. 231. 7P2 

27, 274.641 

12,412,910 ! 

27,751.0(0 

14. 644. 693 

1862 

312, 533 

3. 379. 756 

15, 169. 0(» 

7, 649. 744 ! 

15.481,5‘« 

11,229,500 

1863 

128,406 j 

3,673,644 > 

22,317,065 

10,646,095 

22. 445^ 471 

14.r2l.639 


SIlirPIKO OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The numler, clan, and temnage of vend* built in the United State*, 1822 to 1863.* 


Tears. 

Class of Tetsels, 

l| 

3| 

0 0 

H 

«r 

m 

0 

1 

3 

9 

fc* 

Sblpt. 

Brig*. 

Schooners. 

Sloops and 
canal boats. 

Steomers. 


64 

131 

SCO 

168 




1923 

55 

127 

2fi0 

165 

15 

622 

75,008 

1824. 

s« 

156 

377 

166 

26 

781 

90.939 

1825 

56 

1!»7 

538 

168 

35 

994 

11!», 997 

1836. 

71 

187 

482 

227 

45 

1,019 

126,438 

1897 

55 

153 

464 

241 

38 

934 

1U4. 343 

IftS 

73 

106 

474 

197 

33 

885 

98.375 

1829 

44 

58 

395 

133 

43 

m 

r2.226 

1030. 

25 

56 

4iG 

116 

37 

an 

58. («4 

1831 

73 

95 

416 

94 

34 

711 

85.96} 

1832 

132 

143 

568 

123 

100 

,1.063 

144,539 

1833 

144 

169 

625 

185 

65 

^1,188 

161,620 

1834 

88 

94 

497 

180 

88 

957 

118,330 

1835 

25 

50 

301 

100 

30 

5«n 

46,2:m 

1836 

93 

65 

444 

1C4 

124 

890 

li:i,628 

1837 

67 

72 

507 

160 

135 

919 

122,987 

1838 

66 

79 

510 

153 

90 

898 

113, 135 

1839 

83 

89 

4:» 

122 

12 s 

S78 

. 120.988 

1840 

97 

109 

378 

224 

63 

871 

118. .*»0 

1641 

114 

lOL 

311 

157 

78 

761 

118. W>4 

1842 

116 

81 

373 

404 

137 

1.031 

189, OM 
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The number, clatt, and tonnage of veueU, S[c. — Continued. 


Yean. 

Clow of reuelo. 

u 

o o 
I H 

1 

a 

0 

3 

1 
o 
H 

1 

Shipa 

1 

1 • Brlg^ 

j 

Seboonen. 

^ SlonpHnnd 
ennui boot*. 

ShNunert. 

1«43 

58 

34 

138 

173 

79 

482 

6n.GI8 

1844 

73 

47 

2»H 

279 

163 

7<W 

103,527 

iwr* 

124 

87 

323 

342 

163 

1 l,0:i8 

146. 018 

1848 

100 

ir>4 

576 

355 

225 

1,420 

188,204 

1847 

151 

Ki8 

689 

3»>2 

1'10 

1.5 '8 

243. 733 

1848 

254 

174 

701 

547 

375 

1.851 

318.076 


198 

148 

623 

370 

208 

1,547 

256,577 

1830 

1M7 

117 

547 

290 

150 

i.x»o 

272. 218 

1851 

Sll 

65 

523 

326 

233 

1,367 

2l»8,2a3 

1853 1 

255 

79 

584 

2CT 

259 

1,444 

35l,4!»3 

1853 

2i» 

95 

G8l 

394 

271 

1,710 

425,571 

ie« 

334 

113 

661 

386 

281 

1,774 

535,616 

1855 

381 

126 

60S 

669 

233 

2,034 

583,450 

1856 

Sl'd 1 

103 

5!*4 

479 

221 

1.703 

469,304 

1857 

251 

58 

504 

258 

2G3 

1,334 

378.805 

1838 

123 

46 

431 

400 

226 

1,225 

242,287 

1850 

89 

28 

297 

284 

172 

870 

1.56, 601 

1P60 

110 

36 

379 

289 

264 

i,tm 1 

212, 8<0 

1861 

110 

38 


371 

264 

1,143 

233, 149 

1962 

60 

17 

lor 

397 

183 

864 

175, 076 

\ilCi 

97 

34 

219 

1,113 

307 

1.823 

310,884 


*Fur calendar ycart l&S to 1833, flucot yean exuling Soptember 30, from 1834 to 1843, and codlDg Jane 30 
■ubeequently. 


SHIPPING OF THE UKITED STATES. 

A eomparatire vine of the regietcred and enrolled tonnage of the United States, 
showing the registered tonnage employed in the whale fishery, the proportion oj 
the enrolled and licensed tonnage employed in the coasting trade and fisheries, 
and the tonnage employed in steam nantgation, f roin 1815 to 1863 inclasite. 


Tear*. 

I 

«< 

n 

& 

Enrolled tonsogo. 


H 

a ® 

l| 

n 

s-S • 

^ ► 

i-3 

'4. 

a • a 

Ih 

_l| 

*9 *"0 

iai 

Tom. 

181.3 







1816 







1817 
















1(419 







1320 







1821 







1822 







\<m 

C18i 921 

699. 645 

1,336.566 

39.918 

28.879 

634,615 

1824 

669.973 

729. 190 

1,389,163 

33. 166 

21.609 

65T. 822 

1825 

700,787 

722,323 

1 . 423, no 

35.379 

23,061 

657.099 

1886 

. 737,978 

796.212 

1. 534, 19U 

41,7.57 

34.050 

730, 4C0 

1837 

747, 170 

873.437 

1,020,607 

45.623 

40, 197 

007,315 

1838 

812,619 

928,772 

1.741,391 

54, 621 

39,418 

834.050 

1829 

650. 142 

610, nu 

1,260,797 

57.284 

54.U16 

610, 654 

lewi 

576. 675 

615.311 

1. 191,776 

36.911 

64,471 

615,299 

1831 

020. 452 

617.394 

1,267.846 

82.315 

34, 435 

649. 303 

1832 

&*6,989 

752. 461 

1,4:19.450 

72.860 

90,013 

751, 4.54 

1833 

750,026 

a*)6, 123 

1.606, 149 

101.150 

101,849 

a56. 123 

1834 

857. 438 

901.469 

1, 750,907 

108,000 

122.815 

899, 468 

183.1 

88.5.822 

mn8 

1.824. 940 

97. 610 

122,815 

929, 118 

1836 

897.774 

984,321 

1,882,101 

144,680 

145. 5V1 

1,001,329 

1837 

810. 447 

1,086,238 

1,896.685 

127,242 

154.764 

1.086.238 

1838 

822, .VJ 

1, irj, 047 

1, 995. 639 

119.629 

m413 

1, in. 047 

1838 

834. 244 

1,262.234 

2. 096. 473 

131. W5 

204. 

1. 262. 234 

1840 .• 

H»!». 

1.280,909 

2. 180. 7K4 

136.926 

20(.:{39 

1,280,999 

1841 

845. 8U3 

1. 184. mi 

2. 130,744 

157, 405 

17.5, 088 

1. 184.910 

1842 

975,359 

1,117, 031 

2,002,390 

151,621 

229, 661 

1, 117r<03J 
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« 

A comparative view (if the rrgutered and enrolled tmnage, l)e. — Continued. 


Tear*. 

t 

m 

a 

a 

B 

& 

i 

a 

1 

■s 

1 

U 

i 

fi 

1 

i 

o 

H 

Ji 

P 

a 

U 

•S t 
6. a 

K 

Ha 

h 

hi 

ill 

|£9 

>>< 

Ton*. 



1,009. 315 

1. 140, C97 

2,158.602 

158,374 

258.867 

l,14n.2^ 

184-I 

1,008.765 

1.211,330 

2. 280. CUb 

168,288 

273,179 

1.21L331 



],«t5,in 

1,331.839 

2,417.002 

100. €f'5 

396,018 

1,282.344 



1, 130, 2HG 

1.431,706 

8,568. 084 

169.680 

3-17. 8!«3 

1.3f9.289 

1M7 

1,341,313 

1, 597. 733 

8. 83!). 045 

1113,658 

404,841 

1 551. 232 



1,360,887 

l.TO. IX 

3. 154. 042 

198,140 

427. 9Jl 

1, 747. 631 

1849 

1.43H.942 

1.««.073 

3,334.015 

IHO, 186 

402. yM 

1.847 234 

IHjO 

l,58.\71l 

1,940.743 

3. 535. 4.74 

146,016 

525.946 

1.8P9, 

awi 

1.736.X7 

8.046.138 

3,772, 438 

.161,644 

533. «t7 

1,1)63.339 

1833 

1. Krf>. 448 

2,238,082 

4. 138,440 

183. 7H8 

643.240 

2.183,297 

1833 

2. Ktl. 674 

2,303.336 

4.407, 010 

110,208 

514.007 

2,303,334 

1854 

3,333, 819 

2,4G9.U83< 

4,802,902 

lei, 901 

C76.607 

2,411, 155 

1835 

2, K15. 136 

8. 676,804 

5,212.001 

IPS, 773 

770.985 

2. 51.V 730 

1836 

S. 491,403 

9.S80.849 

4.871,658 

189.213 

673,077 

8. .337. 885 

1857 

2. 4(0, l»67 

2.476,875 

4. 940, 843 

185.771 

7Ui,734 

2. 4;ia3?0 

1858 

2. 4»». 742 

fi.55.\OG6 

5.U49.80A 

JUR.SKI 

729.390 

2.501086 

1838 

2.5(/7.4<£1 

8,637.635 

145, 037 

l‘-5.7yft 

768, 436 

2.028.5:6 

l«5l) 

2, 546, 237 

2.807. 631 

5.353.868 

160. 841 

867.1)37 

18(/7. 631 

1861 

2. G43. 628 

2.897.185 

5.539,612 

145,734 

877.203 

2.K19.396 

1863 

2,891,351 

9,820.913 

5,119, 104 

117, 713 

710, 4H9 

2,771005 

1863 

2,036,114 

3.185.941 

5,155,055 

9U,1B3 

575, 516 

3,12^839 


STATISTICS OF GENERAL TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

The great extent to which the couree of forcip^ commerce has been diverted 
in recent years from direct lines to and from the conntries of prodnetinn and 
consumption gives a constantly increasing degree of importance to the statistics 
of trade with the conntries in whose hands the carrying trade is being absorbed. 
The first and chief of these intervening countries is England. The statements 
annually published by that govenimcnt arc very full and comprehensive, and 
may be taken as the best available illustration of the commerce of the world. 
There are lew articles the produce of any country which are not now largely 
carried through British ports, and whose quantities, values, and destination do 
not appear in the British statistics. 

In the year 18C2 the total value of British cxpor.s to the United States was 
,£19,173,907—892,801,710, of which more than one-fourth was articles wholly 
of *• foreign and colonial produce,” their value being ,£4,846,037, or 823,454,819. 
The manufactures designated a.s the jiroduce of the United Kingdom were also 
made up iii great degree of foreign staples, imported crude from the countries 
of their origin. The comparison of British exports to the United States for 
several ye.ars, distinguishing those of foreign origin, strikingly illustrates the 
progress of this canyiug trade. 


Erportt from Great Britain to the United Statet. 



ia'i7. 

1856. 

1659. 

1660. 

1641. 

1862. 

Of the prodaco and tonanfac- 
turr of tb« Unilt-il Kliiirdom- 
Of fon.-ign oud colonial pruduev 

£18.985,939 

1,090.950 

£14,491,448 

1,302,253 

£22..V>3.405 

l,b04.487 

£21,667,065 

1.240,616 

£9.064.504 

1,961,479 

£14.327.870 

4.846,0:J7 
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In value* of the United State*. 



1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1863. 

Of th« prodnee and maQnfHC* 
tnre of the United Kinird^nj 
Of forci^ and colonial pr^ooe 

191.091.^5 

5,5a0.227 

$70.138.«W 

6,303,904 

|lO9.1.V.40o' 
9.034,117 1 

i 

$lO4.06a5P5 
1 6,004,561 

$43,872,199 

9,493,106 

$69,346,091 

33,454,819 


97,173,173 

76,441,413 

118,183,507 

1 

110,873,176 

83.364,305 

92,801,710 



The increasing proportion of foreign articles to the total export in the last 
two years corresponds with the changed direction of commerce noted in the 
shipping accounts. For 1SG3 the value of foreign and colonial produce exported 
cannot be obtained, but the value of the produce of the United Kingdom 
sent to the United Stales is nearly the same as in 1&G2 — ^16,351,G2G, or 
$74.30 l.bGO. 

The crude staples of British manufactures are now in great proportion of 
foreign origin. Wool from South America, South Afric.a, AustraUo, and other 
colonics, and also ‘from various continental states of Europe, is imported in 
immense quantities. Flax, undressed, from Russia, enters equally with the 
flax of Ireland into linen manufactures. The quantities of flax and hemp 
imported into England from Russia for six years amount to the following: 


Yean. 

FLAX. 

HF.MP, 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1857 

03, 745 
46,544 
53,723 
62, 4H2 
47, 628 
61,728 

$10, 695,494 
10, 070,564 
12,870.054 
12,485,501 
10,913,769 
10,367,147 

29,035 
30,281 
35,460 
29, 472 
23, 043 
30,450 

$4,633,674 
4,264,263 
5,07.5,311 
4, 353, 018 
3, 444, 245 
5,304,412 

1858 

1859 

I860 

J86J 

1662. j 


These are but single examples among many, showing the vast quantities of 
raw materials imported into England for manufacture, the final products of 
which constitute the exports design.ited as the “ Produce and Manufactures of 
the United Kingdom.” It is, therefore, but reasonable to estimate that a larg^ 
share of those values are in a certain sense a portion of the indirect commerce 
between the real countries of production and those of consumption. 

The carriage of foreign produce not manufactured in this manner is tending 
towards concentration in a few hands with great rapidity, and England far 
exceeds the German states and all others combined in the volume of this 
business. Taking tropical articles, or staples of almost universal consumption, 
and particularly those, produced by distant countries, such as were for twenty 
or thirty years from the commencement of the great European wars the especial 
commerce of vessels of the United States, the results become very decided and 
conspicuous. The following table compares the quantities of such articles re- 
exported by England for five years to 1863 : 


Ex. Doc. S 
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Exporit from England of certain artide» rf foreign production. 


Articles 


I860. 

1861. 

16G2. 

1863. 

Coeoa 



2. m. 248 

2.421,320 

4. 508. 807 

1.450.814 

a 138, too 




4.\G61,220 

46, 801), 365 

56 mo Rfin ' 71 na\{m 

Coftoa 


17S. i:n, is« 

250. 488; 640 

89H; 287; 020 

214. 714; 640 

241,7.70.092 

Cocbioral 


l.!K8, 240 

1.878.8U) 

1.601.08B 

2,037,616 

2; 288. 560 

liuUfo 


G. 442. 4G4 

6,648.008 

7. 5T4. 7J0 

5,014, 406 

6,182,256 

Lar 


404. 7C8 

45.7, 302 

392, 8l« 

Not clvrn. 

Not givMi. 

TiAfTWood 


3,?n3 

2.189 

3,847 

. . . .do 


Tvrra japoolcA 


.124 

«*9 

i,r.7« 

do 





1,048 

973 



Cnrroou 


m.w8 

97.365 

63.091 

10a. 919 

97.093 

Raisloi 


76,377 

91.506 

41,848 

52.851 

38,988 

Omdo 


88.381 

20. 450 

12,403 

16,824 

7.076 

U«np 


Not KiWO. 

57. 4H1 

68.9.78 

73.641 

101.018 


do 


42,5)1 



168, 

UUef, dry 


144, 433 

141.169 

198,596 

220.714 

230;744 

wet 



110,402 

86,266 

6^671 

79,864 

on, palm 


136. 475 

184. 81 1 

17.7,070 

231,048 

902.100 

cocoA-nut 


134. 748 

141,459 

818. 6.'4 

165, 778 

197.300 

olive 


30.680 

28.180 

.96,880 

80,360 

16360 





80 

63.660 

163. 4HO 

Ifetok*: euppTT 


47,036 

^'516 

78.459 

173; .771 

125.641 

tin 


7,008 

10. 163 

19,173 

81, as 

22.701 

Qtiirk«ilver 

Ibi.... 

8.335.936 

3.364.»'S 

1,317,039 

1,087.303 

1.84a 656 

Umw 


1,155.075 

1, irj, 000 

1,724 l« 

1. 278. 049 

1,00^701 

Kmltpetrv . 


100, 547 

28.825 

18,644 

78 <¥8 

Sa318 

Seeds; flexHadllnercd 


863.616 

90i),S09 

778,376 

735^224 

r3.97« 

rapeaeed 


1,364, ‘rU 

955.584 

6)4,518 

946,056 

476,119 

Snk, r»w 


8.132, .127 

3,153.993 

4,096.009 

5,9t«,861 

3,858.019 

Wtttte 


1,505 

1.506 

835 

4.228 

1,087 



854,807 

48l> 866 

89.870 

137.906 

2)6,9(18 

Bmonlkrtaree of India 

.. pirm .. 

240. 3C0 

112.993 

134. S49 

128; 854 

77.790 

Splcee: eionaaon 

Ibi.... 

703,678 

GO). 816 

784.977 

813. SOI 

812.533 

pvppcr 


6.651.824 

9. 131.827 

8,065,054 

12, 62a 463 

]a911,G84 

ra»«ia 


867,709 

610. 8.77 

06. 4.78 

Not slwo. 

Not given. 



a<l. 240 







221.103 

64.237 

170. 470 





1, 131 648 

701,4.76 

801 360 







2, 648; 560 



Stiiptr, brown 


215.0:17 

286,333 

■471,008 

241,470 

«S8,380 

irdntMl 


68. 874 

30.839 

35,918 

22.711 

uasoo 

MolaMi’t 


GO. l.'iO 

49,972 

105. .748 

51.399 

42.90$ 

Tallow 


6.783 

9. 127 

157.050 

132,801 

33,554 

Tea 


6,418,704 

8.388.ra> 

12. 847, <196 

27. :M2. 6(J0 

26.219.654 

Tobacco 


11,171, 184 

6.371.314 

7. .5.74. 218 

12605,155 

ia412.S9$ 

maaafkctnrcd 

do. ... 

1,509,319 

1,488.501 

1.298,060 

946.665 

2, 102.531 

Winea 


2,132,738 

a. SIS. SOS 

1,923.255 

2, 1 10, 423 

2.890.773 

Wool* 

lb.--.. 

20.616.278 

25,854.041 

44.748.508 

37, 441,0)7 

49.344,277 

other 


8,213,702 

4,888,802 

9.576.962 

10^653.811 

14,582,540 


* Of Britiifa poMeMioiM. 


The dcsignatinns of qnantify given here to some extent mask the magnitude 
of a portion of the entries — sugar,, rice, oils, dried fruits, tallow, and many other 
items, being designated in hundred-weights and tons, instead of pounds and 
gallons. In cofiFec, sngar, cocoa, indigo, wool, and others, the increase in 1863 
is very great oven over 1862, and the quantities are more than twice as great as 
those carried in 1859. In 1863, 41,842,311 pounds of wool were re-exported 
to the United States. In 1862 the following items arc conspicuous among the 
foreign exports to the United States, which may also be found in the general 
tabic of exports of foreign and colonial produce, which follows in another place. 
They ore here contrasted with 1860: 
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Articles. 

1860. 

1862. 

Coffee 


1,991 

902, X>4 

Cottou 


r.I,808 

21,. '>07,360 

Cumnts 

lbs. 

186, .'■>92 

1,4X>,392 




304 

.31,440 

Indieo 


529,648 

1,722,000 

Rice - 

lbs. 

58,912 

24,147,200 

Silk, raw 


66,994 

101,128 

Silk, knnbs 


3,808 

277, 312 

Skins, gout 


171,556 

385,893 

Ten 


89,820 

2,539,508 

Tobacco mauufactured 

lbs. 

3,392 

20,864 

Wool 


2,841,200 

11,578,426 


The corresponding qnnntities for 1863 cannot be obtained, except for wool 
and one or two other items. Man^ other articles increase in greater or less 
degree, as can bo seen by reference to the general table of exports of foreign 
prrance to the United States. 

Before proceeding to the general statistics of British trade with the United 
States, as prepared from the official publications of that government, the relation 
of the United States to the distant tropical carrying trade, and to the carrying 
trade generally, may ho further illustrated. The India trade was for a long 
time in American hands, and most cargoes arriving from the east for any port 
of the Atlantic markets broke bulk first in our own ports, and were re-exported 
in United States vessels to the west of Europe. This India trade also laid the 
foundation of many manufactures, among them those of morocco leather, silk 
spinning and silk finishing of piece goods, dyeing, &c. The Calcutta trade 
continued longest in the possession of United States vessels, being first for a 
long period carried to Philadelphia with the China trade, and for the last ten 
years controlled at Boston. It ceased nearly with the breaking up of sailing 
lines in the cast, in 1863 and 1863, through the piracies conducted in the interest 
of the rebellion. 

CARRIAGE OP FOREIGN PRODUCE BY THE UNITED STATES. 

Of the totnl value of the exports of the United States, a proportion varying 
from one-half in the earlier years to one-fifteenth in 1860 was of articles of 
foreign origin. For fifteen years, from 1796 to 1810, the exports of domestic 
produce and of foreign produce were nearly the same; the aggregate for this 
period being 8547,625,900 of domestic and 8514,489,291 of foreign ex[)Orts. 
In some single years the value of foreign articles carried became very large : in 
1799, 845,500,000; in 1801, 846,642,000; in 1800, $00,283,000, and in 1807, 
859,643,000. The average for periods of five years each, from 1796 to 1860, 
shows a large excess in the early periods over those of recent years : 


Annual 

averafi^e. 

1796 

to 

1800 


•< 

44 

1801 

to 

1805 


<4 

44 

1806 

to 

1810 


44 

44 

1811 

to 

1815 

• 6,818,860 

44 

44 

1816 

to 

1820 

18,619,327 

14 

44 

1821 

to 

1825 

25,812,023 

44 

44 

1826 

to 

1830 


44 

14 

1831 

to 

1835 


44 

44 

1836 

to 

1840 


44 

41 

1841 

to 

1845 
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Annual avccagc, 1846 to 18.50.. 813,705,293 

“ “ 1851 to 1855 21,968,924 

“ “ 1856 to I860.., 23,81.3.687 

Single year 1861 21,145.427 

Single year 1862 16,869,641 

Single year 1863 25,959,248 

Average of first ten years 835,637,626 

Average of last ten years 22,891,306 


A previous table shows the leading articles of foreign produce exported from 
Great Britain, and approximately the extent of the present carrying trade of 
that country. The same articles now make up the chief part of the trade of 
the United States in articles of foreign origin exported, and they have been the 
conspicuous elements of that trade from the beginning. A rapid increase in the 
onantities carried by England is observable, and a>uecline in those carried by 
toe United States. To illustrate this tendency fully, as regards the United 
States, a comparison of periods of four or five years each, separated by a con- 
siderable interval of time, may be made, the first period being from 1824 to 
1828, and the last five years ending with 1860. The first division of articlee 
embraces crude staples of tropical or semi-tropical origin, with a few manufac- 
tures peculiar to remote countries, and subsequently a list of leading articlee 
not of tropical origin is given: 


Articlet of tropical or »emi-tropica1 origin exported from the United Statee. 


Articles. 

1 1824. 

1 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Cotton 

CotUm maDufoctures of lodia* 

Dye>woo<js 

Fruits 

Indigo 

$:t<7,93« 
2,92:1,079 
30, till 
321,204 
64.'>, :t91 
;«i,8I3 
613,271 

$495,032 
3,2.54,9:16 
88,:iC0 
44:1,271 
8.84, 448 
5.5,713 
891,974 

$419,577 

1,449,022 

28, a52 
330,295 
4.59,600 

29, .522 
712,080 

$441,221 

2,324,784 

9,875 

2.10.448 

350.448 
54,7:i9 

864,951 
394,290 
181, KiO 
891,975 
814,676 ' 
36:1, 129 
208,838 
1, 191,506 
7r2,443 
49,977 
1,512 
342, 356 

$345,674 
1,497,097 
22, 810 
324,274 
419,981 
39,204 
362,768 
139,799 
47,277 

Silk, raw ...... .... 

1,407 
l,ei0,:«2.'i 
nut named. 
600,171 
210,951 
ottg.ooa 

562, 109 
41,3:16 
2,653 
328,453 

21,639 
1,380,237 
1,235,399 
705, 120 
263, 8.57 
1,614,697 
1,482,141 
33, 175 
3,704 
448,955 

132,295 

1,651,492 

1,683,228 

578,729 

2.53,626 

1,742,034 

1,308,694 

41,466 

696 

366,485 

Silk nmuuractures of India.. 
Silk manniuctures, all other. . 

Spices 

Spirits, IVcst India 

Sugar 

Ten 

Cigars, Havana 

Sulphur 

Wines 

7131610 
512,!>74 
161,307 
241,773 
828, 499 
672,924 
39,945 
4,311 
327,806 


* *' K«nkc«aa’’ onlj. I Opium wm oot nuned prevlou to 1637, It wm uodoubtodlj largely carried. 


The following table gives the values of the same class of articles exported in 
eight years, ending with 1863. The contrast between the years of the first 
series in cocoa, cofi'ee, silk, and indigo, and those of the second series, is great: 
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Exportt foreign article!. 


Articles. 

1856. 

1057. 

1058. 

1850. 

106a 

1061. 

18C2. 

10G3. 

Coeod 

$83,766 

$52,601 

2,616,904 

1167,060 

$168, 432 

$271,387 

$I»S,24S 

$144,009 

$261,717 


1,252,416 

1, 569. 970 

1,02:1. 750 
18 908 

*2. 268. 691 
10, 400 
316. K06 

TJ7, 405 

1,382,070 

16,647 

389.119 

1.001.462 

771.007 

485.536 



8. 730 
306.599 

Dy«*wood« 

663.767 

076. 143 

591.351 

320.500 

Fruits 

iaf»,626 

1.17, 237 

167,416 

153, 765 

261 .<^5 

193, 215 

120. 576 

207, 489 

Indigo..... 

ftQdcocoft*aol 

Opium 

71,670 

63, 178 

390,050 

lU, 348 

4b. 175 
45.038 
i:i,465 

34. 4.M 
178,236 
31.439 

117.302 
229. 724 

12.5.943 
430. 450 
38.815 

lO.PTO 

20.126 

43. M9 

22.943 

52,046 

6iik, raw 

4.255 

4, 163 


19,978 

176,509 

124. 1U4 

21,412 

14,113 

Silt. luaunfactareiiof. . 

574,5:19 

157. 166 

254.9.'i9 

249. 500 

299.326 

298,704 

386,146 

201. 109 

276.785 

Spiwt 

475. 302 

3SS.MS 

416,763 

109. 845 

489,070 

112.317 

332.404 

8piHu.Wsst ludU.... 

3C.5«« 

43,a*>5 

40.8(8 



44. 496 

38.428 

32,335 

Susur 

1. 245, 4*W 

1. IPO. 263 




Osanra 


1.5<>4.272 

Tea 

l,«?2.6ll 

1,430, 313 

1,384.436 



1. 556. 630 


1,032.733 

Ci««ri 

180. 742 

227. 143 

166,002 

226.334 

27.1, 663 

175,993 

1.38.869 

146. 219 

Wlors 

167, 910 

129,815 

1TJ.7G4 

3UC, 013 

165,900 

181, 318 

170, 001 

174,490 


In view of the general advance of trade in tlie»e articles, the entire list must 
be regarded as having declined from the first to the second period. 

DIRECT TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

The British official tables of trade and navigation givo the following values 
of imports from and exports to the United States for seven years, ending with 
1863 ; the values being changed to their equivalent in money of the United 
States : 


Years. 

Imports from United 
States. 

Exports to United 
States. 

1856 

$174, 471, SSI 
ICS, Has, 578 
165,804,920 
' 165,975,066 
216, COO, 657 
209, 046, 1.58 
134,141,380 

1109,465,684 
97, 172, 178 
76, 441,513 
118,182.597 
110,873,176 
53, :i64, 306 
92,801,710 

1857 

1858 

l$<,y 

I860 

1^1 

1862 



Our own account of this trade is made up for fiscal years ending June 30, 
and it can therefore be compared definitely only in periods. It is impracticable 
to divide the fiscal year of the United States, and to reconstruct the summaries 
for calendar years^ 


Yean. 

EXPORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

IMP0RT8 FROM 
GR'T BRITAIN. 

Domestic. 

Foreigfn. 

Total. 

1855- ’56 

1856- ’57 

1857- '58 

lA58-’.59 

ia59-'60 

1860-’61 

1801-’62 

1862-’63 

$160 742,372 
182,650,472 
1 156,005,200 
172,15.5,786 
197,260,7.'4i 
116,58,3,955 
105, 898, 5.54 
111,436,229 

$1,618,435 
3, 11&,312 
12, 089, 648 
2, 790, 067 
6,080, 165 
3,951,968 
4,699,002 
9,181,577 

$162,360,807 
ia5, 84.5, 784 
168, 094, 848 
174, 945, 853 
20:t, 340,921 
120,5.35,923 
110,598, 156 
120,617,806 

$122,266,082 
130,803,093 
95,720,658 
125,754,421 
i;W,596, 484 
i:»,206, 377 
86, 481,430 
113,136,700 
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The British accoont does not inclnde gold and silver bullion or coin, while 
the account of the United States does. 'The total value of specie and bullion 
sent to Great Britain among our exports in the seven years ending with Juno, 
1862, was $236.7.51,778, and the total received from Great Britain in the same 
period was $55,894,096.* The detail of this exchange of specie was as follows, 
as given in the United States record for fiscal years — the British statistics being 
for calendar years : 


Exports to Enfland. Importi froni Eiiftaud. 

1855-’66 $34,161,002 $421,771 

185C-’57 50, 890. 268 ' 4. 069, 054 

18.57-58 39, 636, 001 6, 754, 357 

1858- ’59 41,760,051 147,383 

1859- ’60 33,380,575 101,371 

1860- ’61.^ 12,174,820 32,678,440 

18Cl-’62*. 24,729,001 11,721,720 

1862-’03 ' 50, 339, 267 238, 499 

Briiiih account. 

Imrvortx inia Enflnnd Exporu to United 

Irom States. Biaie*. 

1856 Not given oC96, 227 

1857 Not given 859,110 

1858 dC4,811,772 202,567 

1859 9,672,981 14,342 

1860 4,792,582 1,727,220 

1861 66,083 7,381,953 

1862 10,064,162 37, .528 

1863 8,147,524 54,195 


Non — The Importations of gold and silver coin and balllun were exempted by law from 
entry iiiwiuds at the custom bouse until lb« possiug of the act of 20 A 21 Viet., cip. 62, 
in the year 1857. 

Cluinging these to United States values they hccomo : 


Import! into England. ExporU to United Btatea. 

1856 $405,738 

1667 4,642,092 

1858 $23,288,976 980,424 

1859..., 46,817,223 69.415 

1800 23, 197, 306 8, 359, 448 

1801 322,74.5 35,728,652 * 

1862 48,710,544 181,635 

1863 39,434,016 263,303 


The account of exports to the United States made up from British records is 
but $50,690,707 for eight years, against $56,132,595 recorded in the United 
States as imported from Great Britain, a difierence of near five and a Indf mil- 
lions of dollars. As the years 1856 and 1863 embrace very smtdl exports, the 
correction of the United States account to c<iJendar years would not remove the 
discrepancy. The account of imports into England is also short in British 
records as compared with our own. Taking the six years fully reported, the 
total by the British tables is 8181,170,815; .and by American, for fiscjtl years, 
$202,019,71.5, a difference of 820,848,910. This difference is also too large to 
bo explained by the differences in the years. It is to be noticed, however, that 
the British ent^ was by ounce* both for gold and silver, with a computed value 
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" at the market price at the time of entry.” This is probably the chief ennse of 
the discrepancy. 

Another and important point to be observed in the general comparison of the 
statistics is the incompleteness of the return of United States exports in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1861. For the last three quarters of that year cer- 
tain ports of the southem States failed to make returns of the comtncrco trans- 
acted, which in most cases continued under the flag of the United States very 
nearly to the close of the fiscal year. At Savannah, Mobile, and New Orleans, 
the transactions of three entire quarters were not returned to the Treasury De- 
partmeut, and at all the other ports south of Norfolk two entire quarters were 
not returned. These ports were the channels through which nearly all the 
cotton, rice, and other staples of the south were exported, and the shipment of 
these was unprecedentedly active in the first months of 1861, and quite down 
to June of that year. In the original publication of the statistics ot that year 
no correction was made for these omitted returns, and the cfiect is shown in the 
previous table of the total values exported to England as given by the two 
authorities. That country credits the United States with $239,046,158 in value 
of exports, while the return, uncorrected for the omission of southem ports, is 
but 8116,583,955. 

To make the best correction practicable in the case, it is assumed, ns a mini- 
mum, that the exports at these ports for quarters not returned were at least ei|iuU 
to the transactions of the corresponding qnarters of the previous year. The 
total value of the exports of those ports during the like period of the preceding 
year was 8161,011,950 of domestic produce, and about 8500.000 in value of 
foreipi produce. This correction of the general aggregates cannot so readily be 
applied to the detail of countries. The great bulk ot values was of cotton, and of 
this but a small proportion was to other countries than England. The evidence 
afforded by the British statistics is conclusive that the general sum assumed is 
too small, since the excess admitted by them is 8170,000,000 in the three years 
1860, 1861, and 1862.* 

The British account of cotton alone received from the United States during 
the year ending with June, 1861, would show near. a hundred millions of 
dollars’ worth beyond the quantity officially returned in the United States as 
having been exported, the last-named aggregate being 207,342,265 pounds, 
value 822,651,923. The British report, which can in this case be m ule to 
conform in time to our fiscal year, crMits the United States with 968,006,928 
pounds, value 8140,961,448. 


PoQodt. Yalae. 

British 968,006,928 8140.901,448 

American 207,342,265 22,651,923 


Difference 760,664,663 118,309,525 


This statement of differences in one article for the period of one year proves 
that if all the exports were embraced in the correction, a tohil not Ic.ss than 
twenty millions greater would be required for the entire correction. The fol- 
lowing table of monthly receipts of cotton in England from the United States 
shows the course of this trade for three years, and the enormous proportions it 
Kached in 1861, for which year the United States records fail to snow what 
it was: 


* This correotiOD was adopted in the finance report of the Secretary of the Treasury of 
December, 1863, iocreasieg the total of domestic exports for the fiscal year 1860*’til to 
$383,711,391, and the foreign to $31,145,427, the aggregate exports being $410,856,818. 
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Monthly rtceipU of cotton in England from the United States. 


SlODth. 

18S». 

I860. 

1661. 

Qaantlty. 

Tolne. 

Qnantity. 

VolM. 

Quoatity. 

Vain.. 


CVi#. 

PountU. 

Crt$. 

Pound$. 

Otts. 

pound*. 

JumArjr 

177,554 

500,1)10 

316,895 

i)l«. 219 

172.205 

572. 282 

Fubniftiy 

09*4 4b8 

3. 184. 255 

1.2tH,09l 

3 792. 807 

939,970 

3. 179, 855 

Uarch .* 

711, 3I« 

2.448. 113 

1,629.2110 

4. 942. 204 

1,494.521 

4. 969.203 

April 

«'9.3I2 

2.061.5U6 

1, (XX), U80 

3. 033. (£11 

i,:t54.6U5 

4 8''9. 155 

May — 

7ua. 956 

«.212,5:m 

1. 23:1. 749 

3.814.741 

5*85, 521 

3. 621.796 

Jttoe 

1, 525, 547 

4,983,454 

), 810, 704 

5, U«. 971 

927, 813 

3,463,835 

Bmlf ye&r 

4,725, 153 

15,469,072 

7, 194,835 

21,651,653 

5,874,635 

90,706,200 

Jnly 

1. 199, 9CT 

4. a*»o. m 

701.182 

1.928. 2.51 

wn.oM 

3. 283 230 

Augutit 

4:i7. 291 

1,479,501 

660,274 

1. 893. 449 

440,061 

1.001.057 

6«‘ptcn>ber...... 

351,626 

1. 189.666 

179, 344 

544,010 

146, 4C4 

657.067 

October....*.... 

2<^. 146 

678,792 

130. 732 

405. on 

3,630 

\9.(XS 

Kortiuber . 

221,690 

750,061 

*2.702 

175.234 

ass 

1. 405 

December 

1, 446, 797 

4,C41.8U7 

1,044,250 

3,472,111 

4,029 

20,602 

Half year 

3,861,519 

12, 799, 707 

2,768, 484 

8,418,066 

1. 442, 534 

5, 864,199 

Year 

e. 506, 672 

20, 269, 5T9 

9, 963, 319 

30.069. 719 

7,317. 169 

26. 670,399 


Converting these into the quantities and values of the United States, the 
receipts of cotton in England for the three calendar' years became : 


PoQudt. VolOQ. 

1859 961,707,264 $136,824,762 

1860 1,115,891,728 145,537,340 

1861 819,522,928 129,084,731 


Even after the first jf July, when the ports of the United States were closed 
to all legal trade, and for which no estimate has been made, the quantity of 
Aroer'can cotton received in England was very great, amounting to 1(31,563,808 
pounds, value $23,382,723. Probably the larger share of that received iu 
England in July was cleared from southern ports before tlic lust of June, and 
therefore it properly belongs with the additions made to correct that account in 
comparison with our own. 

Kecurring to the summaries of exports and imports between the two countries, 
compared on a previous page, we may assume a correction of the export values 
of United States records given for 1860-’6l and 1861-’62, equal to the two values 
of cotton shown (b be in excess in this last calculation, namely: $118,309,525 
in 18G0-’61, and $28,382,723 in 1861-’02. More clearly, these are corrections 
on the first and second half years of 1861 ; and whatever may be the deduction 
from them on account of the later mouths of 1861 is fully made up by the 
export of other articles of which no account has been taken. The addition 
to the United Slates is therefore the sum of $140,692,248, still leaving a 
smull deficit in the dificrcucc between this sum and $170,000,000 before shown 
to he the British excess for three years, exclusive of the foreign exports. These 
. foreign exports amount to $14,731,735, leaving the actual difference about ten 
millions of dollars. 

The other portions of the series agree ver^ well with each other. There is 
reason to believe, however, that the United States record is generally short of 
the full values as regards produce actually landed for consumption in England. 
Many cai goes of provisions, grain, and tiour clear for Irish nr Channel porta 
for orders; and this was more frequently the case in 1861, 1862, and 1863, 
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than in previous years. ' Apparently being cleared for British ports, and so 
recorded at United States ports, they do not enter at those ports, and do 
not appear in their imports. During the year 18C2 one hundred v<;ssela touched 
at Cork for orders, of which a considerable share ultimately proceeded to conti- 
nental ports. 

It is, moreover, established beyond doubt that there are large deficiencies in 
the report of outward cargoes, particularly at the port of New York. There 
being no outward inspection, and clearance being always given on the oath of 
the shipper or agent, a degree of inaccuracy has grown up, which is mainly the 
consequence of haste. Undervaluations and imperfect schedules of cargo occur 
where no intent to evade the law exists, particularly as no questions of revenue 
are involved. Clearance only on the verification of cargo by an outward 
inspector, as in nearly every European state, would be the only practicable 
measure for correcting these omissions, and for securing an absolutely full report 
of exports. 


CO.MPARISON OF EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO THE U.MTED STATES WITH 
THE REPORTED IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES RECORDS. 

The chief fact disclosed by these comparisons is the gigantic character of the 
trade conducted throngh British ports for other nations, and for the general 
markets of the world, from which our direct shipping is being withdrawn. 
Either in the crude form in which they were imported, or in partial or complete 
transformation as manufactures, vast quantities of the staple products of the 
United States pass through England to other markets of final consumption in 
every year. 

Taking the aggregates exchanged for six years preceding the war, or inclu- 
ding one year of partial disturbance, each single year of the series gives a 
similar result, and confirms the general conclusion. The British record is short, 
comparing calendar wdth the nearest corresponding fiscal years, as follows : 


1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 


BritUh i(AtemeDi 

doflclcDt 

$12,800,393 

33,630,921 

19.279,145 

7,571,824 

27,723,308 

85,842,071 


BriU»h aUleme&t 
la exce««. 
V 


$6,320,280 


The exports of British produce and manufactures are reported at the “de- 
clared real value," or on the statement of the exporter, while the exports of 
foreign and colonial produce are at “computed real value” — a value determined 
upon the reported quantities by the officers of the customs. It can scarcely bo 
believed that the values reported when entering United States ports arc in 
excess, nor does there appear any probable correction of these entered values 
which will remove the discrepancy. The solution is undoubtedly to be found 
in the account of remittances in the form of bills of exchange drawn against 
the exports of United States produce, the extent of which remittances cau only 
be inferred from the debt of the United States held abroad, in connexion with 
other causes. 

According to a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, made to the Senate 
in 1854, the ainoimt of American stocks and loans reported to be held by for- 
eigners June 30, 1853, was two hundred and twenty-two millions of dollars. 
Large suras were also known to exist of which no report could be obtained, 
estimated at a total ueorly equal to that reported. The increase accruing in 
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the next seven years we do not stop to estimate. French authorities have esti- 
mated the capital held by foreigners in United States national. State, and 
municipal stocks, including bank and railroad stocks, at a total sum of five 
hundrra millions. Dividends and interest paid on tins sum, averaging six per 
cent, per annum, would require remittances to tbe extent of thirty millions, for 
which sum there would of course be no commercial equivalent, either in com- 
modities or in money. To this must be added the expenditures of travellers and 
the remittances of emigrants, together not less than five millions annually. The 
sum of thirty-five millions, therefore, is in all probability remitted in bills of 
exchange to Europe, and the excess of our exports over imports in recent years 
is to this extent accounted for; and whatever remains of the apparent excess 
of exports to Great Britain over imports may be balanced by the payment there 
erf excesses of importation over exportation with certain other countries with 
whom our accounts are to some extent settled in England, amounting in 1S61 
to fifty one millions of dollars, due from ns on our trade with the West Indies, 
South America, Asia, Africa, &c. 

The extent of the annual differences appearing on the face of the commercial 
statements is large, and it does not appear to have attracted the attention its 
importance deserves. Taking the aggregates exchanged for six years preceding 
the war, or including one year of partial interruption or disturbance, 1861, as 
given in the British account, and exclusive of specie, the nominal balance ap- 
pears highly favorable to the United States. The two sums, 1856 to the close 
of 1861, are: 


Imports into Great Britain $1,124,750,600 

Exports from Great Britain 683,783,700 

Difference 440,960,900 


Or on average of $73,494,483 annually. Deducting the excess of s|>ecie sent 
to England, for which we must take thf statement of the United States, and 
which was 8107, 7.50, 401, or $27,958,400 yearly, the balance still remaining is 
$45,536,083 yearly in favor of the United States. After all consideration has 
been given to the account of remittances just referred to, the general state of 
these gigantic exchanges is less unfavorable to the United States than has 
generally been supposed. 

TABULAR BTATEME^'TR OP EXCHANOBS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES, FOR SEVEN YEARS, 1856 TO 1862, FROM BRITISH 
RECORDS. / 

The following tabular statements of the entire exchanges of the United States 
with Great Britain in detail is copied from the last annual volume of British 
Trade and Navigation Reports, for 1862. For 1863 only a few specific articles 
can he obtained, the monthly publications of the British government distin- 
guishing countries only in a few leading articles. The first table embodies such 
as arc so stated by countries, comparing the three years 1861 to 1863 only, and 
converting the vdues and quantities to like terms with those of the United 
States. 

This prcliminaiy table shows the enormous development of the petroleum 
trade within three years, and that grain, flour, and petroleum, have to some ex- 
tent supplied the place of cotton as the Easis of e.xchange on England. The 
sum of ralues of these loading articles is sustained in a most unexpected degree. 
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% 

Quantiliei of leading articlet. 


Articles. 

.. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

Cotton 

petroleum 

Wheat 

Wheat flour.... 


. poundfi .... 

OUB.... 
misbols.... 
. barreUi .... 

819. rrfK), 528 

20,O»;i,9.'.2 

i,897,4:t;i 

24,722,816 

i;!..524,2-14 
4,(I71,;’>88 
29,71)8, 1611 
2,249,707 
21,860,928 

6, 394, 0^0 
8,447,-292 
16,07l,tX'4 
1,2(15,911 
23,774,976 

Enitrtd for consumption. 

Wheat 

Wheat flour... 


bufthclit.... 
. barrels .... 

20,279,608 

1,929,281 

30,1.5.5,848 
2,287, 110 

16,281,488 

1,278,411 


Value* of leading articlet. 


Articles. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 


$128,500,630 
8, :188 
29. '354, 411 
13,234,595 
22, 172, 927 

fa, 117, 1G3 
(W, IHM 

$•2,435,125 
1 2,7;!8,:»4 

20,;t7I,‘202 





35;47ji44‘v» 
16, 70i,U65 

1 7. 50‘2i 


19;-226;T74 



Indian com, known to bo nearly all fi*om the United StatcH, is not distin- 
guislicd 08 to countries ; but it is assumed as approximately correct. Other 
staple exports, as of cured meats, lard, tillow, butter and cheese, and tobacco, 
are not separately stated in the UritUh reports. They •will be found in detail 
in the com{>arative table following those taken from the British records, pre- 
pared for fiscal years from the United States returns. 
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Exports to the United Stales of foreign and cofonial produce and manufactures. 
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This tabic of exports is nncorrcctcd for the omitted record of cotton exported 
to England, which has previously been shown to be near $129,084,731 for the fiscal 
year 18G0-’61 ; and several other items, hides, rice, rosin, spirits of turpentine 
and tobacco particularly, would add several millions of dollars in value. 

The increase in the value of certain exports from I860 forward has been 
referred to in connexion with the British statistics, but the records of the United 
States exhibit the fact in a still more striking manner. Butter, cheese, hops, 
hams and bacon, lard, petroleum and lard oil, tallow and tobacco, arc quite as 
remarkably increased ns is flour or wheat. A comparison of I860 with 1862 
and 1863 shows the fact. The year 1861, having no especial relation to the 
point under consideration, is not given. 


Articles. 

I860. 

1862. 

1863. 


§139,400 
1,192,408 
707 
l,f>89,r>2rt 
1,811,418 
I, 060 
901,371 
502, i;i8 
4,664,042 

§3, 077, 066 
2,226, 047 
,'■>74, 867 
8, 894, 606 
4, 4.05, 685 
82,782 
! 2,51.5.914 
759, 895 
2,984,232 

$.5,159,871 
3, (>.55, 119 
1,577,67(7 
1.5,044,991 
6,0,59,986 
8:15,290 
3,093,592 
650, 562 
6,483,921 









i 

11,102,738 

25,571,094 

1 42, .561, 002 


The increase on the articles hero named, none of which are distinguished in 
the British return before quoted, is thus 814,470,000 in 1862 over 1860, and in 
1863 the very largo excess of $31,460,000. 

The important article, petroleum, was unfortunately not distinguished in the 
Quarterly returns until July, 1863, the commencement of the fiscal year 1863-’64. 
The largest proportion of the sum assigned to unenumerated articles for lSG2-’63 
was for petroleum, which may be approximately stated at 81,000,000 for 1861-’62, 
and $4,000,000 in 1862-’63. 

In view ef the omission of cotton and rice almost altogether from the exports 
to England in the lust two years, the general aggregate at which these exports 
are maintained is remarkable. In I860, with very large values for these staples, 
the total was less than thirty, millions in excess of 1863, fiscal years. 


Cotton 

Rice 

Rosin and turpentine 


Value* of I860. 

$134, 928, 780 
346, 576 
964, 666 


136, 240, 022 


Comparing this with the difference of 1860 and 1863 in the aggregates, it ap- 
pears that the increase of northern staples supplied $106,250,000. of this loss in 
cotton, and this during a period of unprecedented trial to the national resources, 
and of vastly increased dorac.stic consumption. 

Some account of the difference in specie exports is due, however, in the above 
comparison; the exports of specie and bullion to England being $45,000,000 in 
1862-’63, against $31,635,000 in 1859-’60. But the production of gold, and 
the great import of foreign gold from England in 1861 and 1862, bad produced 
a surplus leading naturally to exportation. 
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BBITISH TRADE WITH CALIFORNIA. 

The British official records distingnish the trade with California from that 
conducted with other parts of the United States. The tables previously given 
cover the entire trade, California included, and those that here follow are of 
California alone. 

The annual values of this trade converted into terms of the United States are 
as follows : 


Importf from CaJifornia. 


1856 8162,827 

1857 5 

1858 70,581 

1859 139,760 

1860 90,455 

1861 3 , 414,968 

1862 1 , 722,294 


Bxpon« lo Cftliftnia. 
.. 82 , 226.937 
. . 2 . 185 , 260 

.. 2 , 523,411 

.. 2 , 224,570 

. . 3 , 024 , 985 

. . 2 , 085 , 691 

. . 1 , 817 , 236 


It is apparent that the direct trade of England with the Pacific coast of the 
United States is relatively less than with other sections. That trade is a coast- 
ing trade to vessels of the United States, and is protected by the laws relating 
to the coasting trade generally. Clearance to California direct from European 

S orts is far more difficult than transhipment at the Isthmus of Panama. The 
irect trade of San Francisco with foreign countries is, therefore, larger with the 
East Indies and China than with European countries. 

The magnitude of the trade with the Pacific States opens an inviting field to 
foreign occupation, but its peculiar circumstances have so far protected it. They 
may continue to do so in a great degree, if the quality of coasting trade and the 
laws which preserve it to vessels of the United States are rigidly maintained ; 
but if these were yielded, a very little time would suffice to displace United 
States shipping in as great a degree in the Pacific as in the Atlantic. 


I 
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Values of foreign and colonial produce exported from Great Britain to California. 


Article*. 

Computed reftl Tftine. 


1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1850. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

150 

£. 


£. 

1, 375 

£. 

350 

360 


55 

65 

914 



130 

17 

2,101 

590 


B 







2.496 

4,3*»7 

1.104 

2,561 

130 

3,387 




;;;; 






Iffl 

1.6U5 

3 

138 

8,143 

564 

3,424 

3,343 

2.868 

2,932 

1.255 

900 

3,680 


1,890 



135 

9,779 

2in 

6,180 

• 92 

10. 161 
765 
10, 914 


130 

5,444 

Wine T 

a565 

' % 

1,166 
2, 61U 



6.265 

8.207 

5.530 

7,814 

7.795 


18, 133 
460,111 

18,418 

451,500 

24.TJ3 

521,366* 

22,589 

459,622 

30,501 

624,997 

12, 446 
430,928 

18,668 

373,462 

ToUli ftf British aod for*n protloee. 


STEAM TONNAGE IN THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

StOAmehips were introduced into the foreign commerce of the United States 
in 1840, but they were of little importance for the carriage of merchandise until 
nearly ten years later, when the establishment of American lines to Europe, 
competing with the British, developed the capacity of steam transportation, and 
prepared the way for its general introduction into the transatlantic trade. For 
two or three years previous to 1550 the aggregates of steam tonnage entering 
the ports of the United States swelled the volume of foreign shipping very 
sensibly. At a later period, and with large vessels, the increase of this tonnage 
has been rapid, until it has reached proportions nearly equal to the sailing 
tonnage of all classes coming from the two or three lending commercial countries 
of Europe. The system was, in fact, suddenly and almost completely built up 
in 1848, 1849, and 1850; American lines to llavre, to Bremen and Southamp- 
ton, and to Liverpool, across the Atlantic, being established simultaneously with 
one to Uavana from (. harleston, and the vast, half-foreign California and Isthmus 
lines. The tonnage of all ihesc goes to sweil the aggregate of tonnage published 
inofficial reports as arriving from foreign ports; but the entire Isthmus and 
California trade, including all that touching at Vera Cruz and Havana, either 
to and from the Isthmus or to and from New Orleans, should properly be sepa- 
rated from that crossing the Atlantic. It is so separated in the following state- 
ments, and the effect is to greatly reduce the proportion of American steamship 
tonnage appearing to be employed in foreign trade. Technically, clearances 
from Panama for San Francisco are from foreign countries, but, in fact, little or 
no commerce with foreign countries is representeil. Little or none is represented 
in arrivals nt New York from Cbagres or Panama, or in arrivals from Cuba of 
steamers merely touching at that port on their way from Ulcsico or the Istiwnus. 

The statistics of steam tonnage employed in the foreign trade of tho United 
States, therefore, reqnirc to be stated with several discriminations, to be properly 
understood. In the aggregate, the proportions of AmericJin and foreign appear 
nearly equal; but when the distinctions just referred to are m.ndc, and the 
absolute foreign trade only is considered, the amount of American tonnage is 
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greatly rednccd. For several years, however, or from 1851 to 1857, the Amer- 
ican transatlantic steam lines had great success, and attained an ascendency in 
that trade that appears favorably in the statistics. The arrivals at New York 
alone were over 120,000 tons for each of several years, and this against an- 
average of about 80,000 tons of foreign. The Isthmus and Cuban arrivals of 
United States steamers, entered as foreign, amounted to 160,000 tons more at 
New York, yet the merchandise traffic by them from any foreign country was 
very small in amount, and the statements should be kept distinct. 

There is also a large local trade conducted by steamers with Canada on the 
great lakes, the tonnage of which is technically classed with that entering from 
foreign ports, yet which does not represent any 'considerable trade strictly to be 
designated foreign. The annual arrivals of this tonnage are 2,300,000 tons or 
more,* but its character is more nearly that of ferry and passenger transit than 
anything else. The amount is so little signiBcant of commerce such os the 
transatlantic trade always must be, whether conducted by steamers or sailing 
vessels, that it has not been compiled to illustrate the relation of steam to foreign 
commerce generally. 

With the British provinces of the Atlantic coast there has been for many 
years a moderately active traffic in small steamers. They sometimes come 
down to Boston or New York, but generally run only between the ports of 
Maine and Halifax, or elsewhere in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Wlien 
running regularly, the amount of this tonnage is separately stated in the follow- 
ing tables : 


Steam tonnage entered at Portland, Maine, from foreign countriet. 


1 

FUcal year eikliag Joae 30— 

FOREIOir TES8ELS. 

From Great Britain. 

1 

FroroBritUhN. 
Americao prurlncet. 

TotaL 

1855 - 

Ton*. 

2,907 

Ton*. 

Tons. 
2,907 
166 
1«> 794 
12,392 
4,984 
34,797 
32, 207 
' 39,874 
18, .562 

1056 

166 

1857 

12, 794 
6,538 
4,924 
25,075 
32,207 
37,071 
18,328 

1858 

6,854 

GO 

9,722 

1859 

I860 

IHOl 

1862 

2,803 

234 

lHf>3 



There were no entries of American steamers in the foreign trade. 


Steam tonnage of foreign veuelt entered at Philadelphia from foreign countrie*. 


Fiscal year cuding June 30, 1S51 - 

i)o 1852 ■- 

l»rt 1853 

Tont. 

Do. 

1854 : 



Do. 

1855 


Do. 

1856 


Do. 

1857 


Do. 

1858 


Do. 

1859 


There 

were no entries of American steamers. 



* No Jistinct separation of tlie steam and sailing tonnage of the lakes haring been mode 
for years previous to ISti;), it is inipraeticuble to stale tjie exact figures, but it is assumed 
that more ilian two-thiols of the arrivals arc steam. Probably the proportion is m arly three- 
fourths. The American arrivals of all sorts at lake ports in ItjfiO were 2,1)17,270 tons, and of 
British tonnage tons; together, 3,275,312 toiu. 
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Steam tonnage entered at the port of Boeton from foreign eountriet. 


FImaI year eadlaf Jane 30^ 

rORCXOM TES8KU. 

imkrica:! 

VUSCLS. 

Total 

ton*. 

From 

Great Britalo. 

From Brit Ufa 
Am. provlacet. 

From Britirii 
Am. proriuoea 

1846 

11,041 
11,719 
14,655 
16,000 
20,000 
22,000 
26,449 
2ri, 572 
53,667 
56, 114 
57, at! 
54,945 
58,624 
56,979 
56, 530 
67, 203 
54,141 
57,306 

3,204 

396 

164 


13, 146 
12, 115 
14,839 
16,000 
20,000 
22,000 
26,449 
40,352 
53,667 
59,714 
68,465 
62,925 
65,589 
65,424 
6.3,779 
73,403 
56,979 
57,305 

1847 


1848 


1840 


1850 



1851 



185*2 



1853 


11,780 

1854 


1855 

1,610 

10,622 

7,980 

6,580 

6,445 

7,249 

6,120 

2,838 


1856 . 


1857 


1858 ^ 

385 

1859 

I860 


1861 


1862 


1863 






The entry of steam tonnage at Boston began with the cstabli<hmcnt of the 
Canard lino in 1840, and the arrivals previous to 1846 were 12,000 to 15,000 
tons annoally ; bat the exact quantities cannot be obtained. 


American $team tonnage entered at the port of Nem York from foreign eountriee. 


Fiscal year endmg — 


S 


c tu 

fl 

c= i 


S-5 

el 2 


Total 

tODfi. 


Juno 30, 18-13 

iH-iy 

13 jO 

1351 

IriO-i 

1853 

J8&4 

inf* 

1800 

lAa* 

1858 

1831) 

18<i0 

1361 

18ti0 

1803 

Third qiiurtor, 1803.. 

Fourth quarter, 1803. 


323 


3,yr>i 
M,785 
IK), ;iny 
73,314 
75, 302 

00, <m 
71,578 
48.040 
33,431 
2, 080 


1,S57 

6,571 


5,023 


0,540 
23,5*12 
26, 183 
I8,!)17 
14,020 
4.5, o ;$2 
30, 048 
M, 213 
51,484 
08, ;50-l 
68,880 
15,884 


0,034 
15,230 
1.5,2;iO 
12, .'■>28 

I. 3,248 
IH,.'!!® 
13,401 

I I, 402 
22, 373 
2ti, 409 
10,747 

0,000 


020 
7,207 
54,452 
108, 172 
1.57, 180 
170, 021 
1 17,227 
l.')2, 317 
102 , 1'.0 
I45,23r> 
103,010 
111,3L'I 
170,041 
150,534 
04,501 
12T>,015 
;m,005 
43,2'J'J 


13,531 
28,008 
73, IKO 
185,0:{4 
257, 385 
288, 020 
254, 040 
240, 770 
301 , 302 
247,042 
215,401 
174,865 
2;!0,205 
21*3,414 
1 10. 445 
12T., 015 
‘305 
40,222 
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FoTt'igM $team iomnagt entered at the port of Neto York from foreign countries. 


Fiscal year 
ending — 

British, from Eng- 
land. 

British, colonial. 

French, or from 
Havre. 

Bremen. 

Hamburg. 

i 

•& 

iS 

Spanishand Cuban. 

Total 

tons. 

Jnno30, J844. 

3,780 






792 

4 572 

’ J845. 

3 ] 780 







3 7fiO 

J84G. 

I3i:t5i 






13 3RI 

1847. 

oi 121 






0, 121 

1848. 

loi 828 


6,050 




G40 


ItMil. 

53;e<J7 











53,097 

1850. 

48, 005 



758 



i,639 

50, 462 

1851. 

41^880 

1,293 


758 




43, 040 

1852. 

{iOl 554 







5.9’ 5.^ 

1853. 

81 i 388 







1854. 

78, 250 






78 

1855. 

3;ii65() 

4,642 

• 4 , 357 

G, 158 




48,805 

1850. 

30i 185 

4^915 


1,870 


1,282 

40, 1*23 

1857. 

137,678 


15il25 

5,012 

17^840 

11,551 

180 81*2 

1858. 

14), 903 



5^402 

22; 012 


3, 183 

170,864 

lavj. 

183; r>4 


3,916 

34 ; 299 

37,6')4 

■540 

4 ; 972 

264,7:t5 

I860. 

221,724 



23, 358 

a50, 951 


3,276 

089 :t09 

1801. 

250^857 



:io; :i24 

4o'oir> 


333 TOR 

1804. 

231^043 



33 ; 017 

s52, 252 

3,973 

1,420 

3*27,731 

i8o;(. 

2ao;430 

4,724 

1,000 

38; 388 

55 ; 737 


397,247 

Half year to 




Dec., 1003.. 

2.37, 452 

4,540 

686 

.34, 122 

28,678 

1,425 

681 

307,584 

CaleuOuryoor, 









1863 

401,210 

7,264 

686 

56, 692 

53,200 

1,425 

681 

621,158 


* In part of Briliiih ihlp* for this and the two following jeara 


General aggregate of tleam tonnage entering the ocean porU of the United 
State* from 1S44 to 1863. 


F1«cA 4 /ear eodiDg — 

American. 

Foreign. 

Total 

tone 

FUcal year endlug — 

American. 

Foreign. 

Total 

tono. 

Jon® X, 1P44 


4.572 
3.700 
20.4l>6 
21,236 
41,337 
6y, 0U7 
70,462 
60,201 
105, T37 
132,444 

4.572 
3,700 
20, 4**6 
21.236 
54. r91 
97.90.’^ 
144.01>5 
263. 161 
369,016 
432,250 

Jane X. 1854 

100, 442 
346,901 
3«»7.410 
3X1.243 
209.296 
311,764 
304,099 
313. 903 
212.675 
247,009 

151,346 
120. 100 
120. 645 
202,075 
254. 740 
339. 016 
XU, 016 
43!). 945 
424. .'104 
477, 9*23 

251,700 
467. IX»9 
510.055 
616.110 
544,044 
650. 700 
775,915 
753. 040 
637.259 
724, 932 

■ 1^45 


1055 

1846 


1056. 

1S47 


1 1857 


1.1,534 
S8. (KI6 
7.1, 6.T1 
m9«» 
264.061 
2i»,60G 




IPX 

I860 

1P51 

1 1061 




1863 




For the fiscal years 1841, 1842, and 1843, an average of about four thousand 
tons of foreign arrived at New York. 

The actual proportion of the tonnage recorded as in the foreign trade of the 
United States resulting from the entry of steam vessels is very large, both of 
American and of foreign vessels, but, os has been said, much of it is in fact not 
what the record appears to make it. The Istbmiu trade is really coastwise 
rather than foreign, and therefore ail, or nearly all, the American steam tonnage 
entering at Son Francisco and New Orleans, with the Isthmus arrivals at New 
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York, shonld be struck ofiF. The entries at both New York and New Orleans 
from Cuba and Mexico are in, a great degree of steamers merely tonchiug at 
Havana and Vera Cruz for passengers and mails, and carrying very little freight. 
A more legitimate trade was for several years conducted by the steamer Isabel, 
from Havana to Charleston. 

On the North Atlantic coast, again, the steamships touching at Portland and 
Boston appear in some cases to have been regularly entered there, as well as at 
New York, in most coses, probably, bringing cargo for both ports. The Cunard 
line had its original terminus at Boston, however, and steamers have constantly 
fully discharged at Boston and Portland both, when running as part of the 
regular lines, or as extra ships on them, from' Liverpool. The lake steamer 
tonnage is, of course, entirely excluded, and the direct transatlantic trade is 
therefore reduced to the arrivals at Portland, Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia. Stating this separately, the following is the result: 


Actual tleam tonnage arriving in foreign trade. 


JuneSO, 1844. 

1845 

1846 

. . . 1847, 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 
1852 

1853. 

1854. 
18.55 
ia'’>6, 
1857. 
1W>8, 
18.59, 
18(iO. 
1861. 
1862 
1863. 


Fiscal year ending — 


American. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


Tone. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


12,414 
20, 801 
19, 181 
80,123 
100, 199 
118,005 
107,713 
94,423 
l:t8,983 
102, 70(i 
112,391 
63, .542 
68, .564 
68,880 
15,884 


4,572 
3,780 
28,496 
21,236 
41,357 
69,897 
70,462 
69,2tM 
105,739 
144,224 
151, :M6 
120. 108 
119,236 
282, 587 
254,845 

387,885 
4:i9, 466 
424,579 
473,114 


4,572 
3,780 
28, 496 
21,236 
511,771 
90,698 
89,642 
149,324 
20.5,938 
262, 229 
259, 059 
204,531 
258,219 
385,293 
367, 236 
400, 100 
456,449 
508,346 
440,463 
473,114 


To include Charleston, the American totals would bo increased about twenty 
thousand tons annually from 1S51 to 1861; but this could not be considered 
transatlantic trade in the sense represented above, being wholly from Havana. 
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Steam tonnage entered at the port of San Francuco from foreign countriet. 


Fiscal years by qaaiters. 

AMERICAN VESSELS. 

FOREIGN 

VESSELS. 

toauage. 

From Istb 
mu8 and 
Nicaragua. 

From Brit 
)pb colo- 
nial porta 

Total 

American. 

From Eng- 
land, colo- 
nial porta. 








lOj 17d 






19,' 801 






21^501 


78, 12.5 


78,125 


19,500 





20,280 






19j .500 






19|8G4 


79,644 


79,644 


17, .563 


a54 


18i441 



745 



22' 916 



144 



15j 894 


74,814 


76,057 


17, 949 




17|4:iT> 



144 



15^672 



144 



]2j328 


63,384 


63,672 


12,158 




13' 031 



144 



12' 609 



144 



14^702 


52,500 


62,783 


11,928 

20,383 



Hi944 

14,958 





12i 609 

10,697 


144 


quarter 

14i854 

12 ; 722 

110,095 

2,314 

110,553 


21,311 

10,961 


1,995 



20^912 

l]j995 


1,1:16 



2l’751 

9j 8:10 





15j 102 

13|538 

125,400 


128,531 


12,842 

10,567 



17^880 

7|979 





13,956 

5 ' 441 




Sid quarter 1861 

19i374 

8i4SO 

94,489 

479 

94,968 

1861-’6a— 3d quarter 1861 

16,572 

3, 738 





1G| 4H4 

4 ' 012 





18j 794 

10|416 





19^563 

12^701 

102,230 


102,230 

18a}-’63— .Td qiiorter 1962 

19, 140 

7.213 

1,411 


21 i .522 

l\ 750 


1^411 



2li698 

lOi 546 


l|2<7 


2d q'uorter 1863. . 

23 ; 175 

io;»5o 

121,994 

710 

126,803 
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Steam tonnage entered at the port of Charletton from foreign countriet. 


American vesscla only. Ton*. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 14,936 

1862 18,696 

1853 22,000 

1854 22,317 

1855 20,487 

1856 21,204 

18.57 21,917 

1858 21.010 

1859 26,781 

1860 26,990 

Half year to December, 1860 11,604 


For the first three years the entries are in part estimated, the record for one 
or more quarters of each being lost. All the entries were from Havana. 

The steam tonnage arriving ut New Orleans from foreign ports was techni- 
cally large from the commencement of the Isthmus trade to the close of 1860, 
and all in American vessels. Estimating for the record of two or three quar- 
ters, the following is the tonnage, about one-half of which is from Havana, 
Cuba, and the other half from the Isthmus, Central America, and Mexico. 
The years 1855, 1856, 1857, and 1860 are complete: 


Tons. 

Fiscal year ending Jane 30, 1855 60,868 

1856 64,571 

1857 76,514 

1858 75,000 

1859 78,000 

1860 88,530 


The New York line touching at Havana was mainly a coasting and passen- 
ger trade, and this makes up more than half the total. The arrivals from the 
Isthmus and Mexico were much the same. 

At Mobile there were a few arrivals of American steamers from foreign ports, 
bat their amount in any year was small. 

On the northeastern frontier, entering at Castine, Maine, (district of Passanta- 
quoddy,) there is a large agg^gate of tonnage accumnlated. by the- frequent 
tripe of small American steamers plying to New Brunswick and Halifax. The 
average of each arrivals amounts to over 60,000 tons annually since 1853, being 
in the fiscal years — 


Tons. 

1854- 55 64,219 

1855- 56 67,401 

1856- 57 53.178 

1860- 61 .' 5.6,428 

1861- ’62 75,324 

1862- ’63 61,444 

The intervening years ore not readily distinguished. This was all tonnage 
of American vessels. 

The swelled volume of tonnage arriving from foreign countries during the 
lost ten or fifteen years is more largely due to steam than would at first appear. 


in consequence of the introduction of the items above described. Taking the 
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fiscal year 1S.?9-’G0 as an example, the total tonnage reported as arriring in 
the foreign trade is of — 

American vessels tons . . 6,921,885 

Foreign vessels tons . . 2,253,9 1 1 


Total tons.. 8,175,196 


Excluding the tonnage from Canada, the American is reduced to 3,304,009 
tons, and the foreign to 1,594,675 tons. Deducting, further, for the California 
and Isthmus trade in American steam vessels — 


For entries at New York tons.. 170, 641 

For cutiies at New Orleans tons. . 88, 530 

For eutries at San Francisco tons.. 125, 400 

For entries at Castine, Maine tons. . 55, 000 


Total tons.. 439,571 


The tonnage actually entering in the foreign transK)ceanic trade is reduced to 
2,804,438 tons. The peculiar conditions attending the technical statements of 
tonnage and shipping have thus, to a great extent, concealed the injuries which 
have been suffered in general ocean commerce, misleading to the imijression that 
large accessions were being made to the shipping so cuployed, when, in fact, 
great and most injnrious reductions were taking place. 

THB ISTHMUS TRADB. 

The peculiar character of the trade passing the Isthmus of Panama, the ton- 
nage of which ajipears as entered and cleared for foreign countries, but which, 
for reasons before stated, is taken as almost exclusively coastwise, is best ex- 
plained in the consular reports from Panama, from which the following state- 
ments arc taken. These statements do not distinguish the values from each 
country entered for consumption— only the total values from all countries. 


Values of cargoes entering Panama. 


Year ending — 

1 ' 

For cons ump- 
j tion. 

Id transit for 
the U. States. 

[ In transit for | 
Kuropc. 1 

Total. 

September 30, 1860 

Id61 

idoa 

1 

$1,375,614 
i 1,145,310 
i 2,443,615 

$36,646,939 ' 
50, 146, 345 1 
26,232,400 

$14,925,2.50 

13,056,250 

27,000,244 

$.53,148,000 

64,347,905 

•57,826,620 


* liicladiog $144,160 la trmnilt for tbo Sooth Pocifio couu 


Values of cargoes from Panama. 


Year ending — 

Exports of 
Panama. 

1 In transit 
1 from U. S. 

Id transit 
from KuropoJ 

Total. 


$129,000 
2.50, 000 
2, 869, 857 

$8,325,000 

10,169,225 

11,047,596 

$4, 400, 000 
2,205,625 
5,113,394 

$12,784,000 
12,624,850 
24, 795, 428 

' 

1^1) 



In I860 there was, also, of merchandise exported, in thirty -one British vessels, 
to the South Pacific coast $3,500,000, and in vessels of other nations $1,200,000. 
In 1862 there is included in the outward total the following items ; 
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Value of cargoes from Central America to South Pacific $66, 000 

Value of cargoes from South Pacific to Central America 76, 250 

Value of cargoes from Europe and elsewhere (treasure) 4, 444, 268 

Value of cargoes from Europe and the United States (jewelry). . . 578, 062 


The total values inward and outward arc therefore— 


Years. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Total. 

In 1859 

$57,679,925 
53,148, 004 
64,347,905 
57,826,620 

$13,857,000 

17,484,000 

12,624,850 

24,795,423.1 

$71,536,925 
70,032,004 
70, 972,755 
82,622,049 

In IHGO 

In ifi<n 

In 18G2 



The very small proportion of trade for consumption in Panama, and of out- 
ward exports, the produce of Panama, is decisive that the tonnage of United States 
steamships on that line cannot properly be regarded as in the foreign trade. 

In 1862 further statements of tonnage arrived and cleared are given as fol- 
lows : 

Vessel) arrived at Panama, and their tonnage Jot the year ending September 

30, 1862. 


Arrived intrard. 

No. 

Tonnage, j 

Outward bound. 




60 

89,184 

30,011 

475 


57 

80, 578 
30,611 
475 


42 


4*2 


2 


2 


2 

536 


2 

536 

Kew Uruuiidiau and all other. 

70 

3,350 

N. Granadian and all other. . 

70 

3,350 


170 

124, 156 


173 

121,550 




The value of cargoes in American bottoms, inward and outward, in 1862 was 
$59,671,194. '*• 

The following statement of the transit of treasure and freight over the Isthmus 
of Panama in 1862, towards the Pacific and towards the' Atlantic, is also from 
the consular report for 1862 of Alexander McKee, United States consul at 
Panama. 


Travel and transportation over the Isthmus of Panama for the year ending 

September 30, 1862. 



T«>war<ls the 
i*acibc. 

Tnwanls the 
AtJumic. 

Toittl, > 

raHHcugers number 

Gold value 

2l.4:5r) 

$^1,441,268 

9,700 
831, 0l«, 4ti7 
814,28.5,935 

31,102 
830,049,736 
$14,285,933 
$.578, 062 
264,850 
4.5, 092 
5K!, 448 
74, 849, 919 
770,903 


§578, (Ki2 
232, 880 
35, 5()5 
345, .547 
54,758, ;178 
737, 6r4 

Ameiiean mails poumlfl... . 

Ku^lisb maiW ....du 

3i,»).i 
10, 127 
217,901 
20, Util, 001 
33,279 

Freijfbt by weight,... do.«.... 

IVeight by ineHsui'c. feet. ..... 
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Of the treasure carried towards the Atlantic there was : 


Gold to tbo United Slates $26,401,693 

Silver to the United States 10,513 

Cold to Kiiglund SiOOUQIt-j 

Silver to England 14,IU8,Ot)S 


REVIEW OP STEAMSHIP LINES. 

As the tonnage accounts appear in the official records the various ocean steam- 
ship lines are hut imperfectly disclosed. First, after the experimental trip of 
the Sirius, in 1838, the Great Western ran for several years — 1840 to 184G — 
almost alone to New York. In 1»42 and 1843 there were three or four arrivals 
of the British Queen from Antwerp; hut the principal opening of the steamer 
trade wks mad* by the Cunard line, established in 1840 and 1841, from Liver- 
pool, via Halifax, to Boston. There were several of these vessels, the Columbia, 
the Acadia, the Caledonia, and Britannia, the first four of the line. The Colum- 
bia was lost in 1843, and was succeeded by the Hibernia and the Cambria,* to 
which were added, on the extension of the line to New York, in 1S4S, the 
Niagara, Europa, Canada, America, and the Trent and Severn, of the West India 
line, occasionally came to New York. The Cunard line was the pioneer as a 
commericial venture strictly. It always carried a largtir share of merchandise 
than other British lines, and larger also than the Amcrieaii line afterwards 
established to British ports. A French line from Havre appears in the arrivals 
at New York in 1847, three or four steamers of about 600 tons each, but they 
disappear in 1848.t 

In 1848, simultaneously with the extension of the Cunard line to New York, 
and its enlargement to a total of .05,000 tons arriving in the fiscal year 1848-’49, 
there was an American line to Bremen established. The Washington and Herr- 
mann, and a large steamer, the Uni’.ed States, made several trips to and from 
Havre. The Isthmus lines were begun nearly at the same time, expanding 
rapidly in 1850 and 1851, and, as they touched at Vera Cruz and Havana fre- 
quently, their tonnage appears as foreign arrivals, entering from Mexico and 
Cuba, though conducting little actual foreign commerce. In 1850 the first ar- 
rivals of the Collins lino were reported at New York — the Atlantic, Pacific, 
Arctic, and Baltic. The tonnage by these ships rose to 75,000 tons annually 
in 1853 and 1854, but the line was abruptly discontinued in 1857. 

An interruption of the Cunard line to New York occurred in 1855, amount- 
ing to an absolute discontinuance for the entire year, but it was fully resumed 
in 18.56. The tabvJar statement preceding being for fiscal years, does not show 
the fact of discontinuance daring the calendar year 1855. The line ran to Bos- 
ton, however, as usual. 

In 1856 a French lino from Ha^Te was started to New York, composed of 
the Barcelone, the Lyonnaisc, the Alma, and Cadiz, but they made a few trips 
only. Several British steamers — the Jason, Etna, Alps, &c. — made a few trips 
also from Havre to New York in 1856 and 1857, but they were not afterwards 
continued. 

From Bremen the Hansa, a Bremen vessel, in 1856 and 1857, made a few 
trips to New York, and the Jason and Argo, British, after the withdrawal of the 


* In the tonnage of arrivals at Boston the capacity of those vessels U given at a much 
lower figure than when, in 184t!, they were reporleJnt New York; the Cambria l>ciug ut Boston 
7G0 tons. nu<l at New York 1,334 tons; the llibeniia 791 and 1,324 tons; the Acadia G12 and 
1,300 tons; the Britannia 609 andl, 161 tons; the Caledonia 615 and 1,116 tons. Nosutficieut 
reason appears for the discrepancy; but as it was admitted in the original calculations of 
tonnage, the materials for this statement must now bo made up in the suoie manuer. This 
decrepancy in the tonnage of the same Bleamships recorded nt Boston aud Now York con- 
tinuee to the close of the employment of the first line of ships in Ic4i2. 

t Entered as the Union, 704 tons; the Philadelphia, 593 tuns; the New Y'ork, 586 tons; 
and the Missoori, 599 tons. 
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HeAnann and Wasbington, American. A lino of Belgian Bte.amera was also 
started in I85G — the Leopold, the Belgique, and OoiiBtitntion — but soon with- 
drew. The Hamburg steamers Bornesia and llammnnia, and the Bremen line, 
before referred to, continued in successful operation, between the North German 
porta and New York, from their beginning in 1856. la 1859 and subsequent 
years they received the addition of two or three heavy steamers — the Teutonia, 
Bavaria, and Saxonia, from Hamburg, and the Bremen and New York, from 
Bremen. Together the amount of this tonnage from Hamburg and Bremen 
rose rapidly from 1858 forward, amounting to 109,892 tons in the calendar year 
1803. The success of the line has been so decided as to lead to a large diver- 
sion of the trade of continental Europe through the porta of Bremen and Ham • 
burg, ranking them next to England in the general amount of trade with the 
United States. 

The trade with France, largely carried by the American line of steamers to 
Havre from 1857 to the close of 1801, is now received through a British-built 
line, just making its first passages in June, 1804, and a second line of new 
foreign steamers is also started between Liverpool and New York. 

The effect of the establishment of the Bremen and Hamburg lines of foreign 
steamers on the trade of the United States with those countries is so striking 
as to require notice here. The following is a comparison, beginning with 1 855, 
of the proportion of American and foreign vessels engaged in the trade of the 
- United States with those ports : 

VateU and tonnage entered the ports of the United Slates from Hxnhnrg and 

Bremen. 


Period. 

AMERICAN 

VESSELS. 

POKEION VES- 
SEL.**. 

No. 

Tods. 

No. 

j Tons. 

i 

Fiscal year ift54-’55 

50 

39, .525 

2:iC 

1.59,807 

1855-*56. t. 

38 

37,2il;i 

214 

121,4.18 

]«iO-’57 

36 

37, III 

264 . 

171,844 

1857-'58 

.30 

91,300 

2:t5 1 

169,060 

' ier>8-';>9 

9 

lI,2-.'3 

218 

186,5119 

ia59-60 

5 

4. 0,3:1 

193 

170,222 

1860-61 

12 

8,298 

181 1 

161, iHjG 

18G1-T>2 

10 

7,301 

UHl 

189,601 

1862-’6J 

9 

9,018 

183 . 

179,595 


The conduct of this trade has, therefore, almost wholly passed to other than 
United States vessels. The value of the trade has also increased beyond all 
proportion to the tonnage. In 1859-’60 the imports from the two ports were 
$18,498,607, and the exports$I8.378,703— a total trade of $36,877,310, a very 
little, indeed, of which was carried by American vessels. 

PRESENT CO.NDITION OF FOREIGN STEAM LINES (jfNE, 1864.) 

The present condition of tho foreign steam lines to the United States is 
shown in the following table, first embodied in a memoiial to Congress by the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York : 

Ex. Doc. Co 5 
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Foreign tteam lines to the United States, January, 1864. 
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Line. 

Rottte. 

Name of itcamcr. 
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S 

3 

Remark*. 




H 




LlTcrpool to New 

Scotia 

4.1T7 

a. ties 

2.522 
2,2?3 
2,Uet8 
2. 051 
1.751 








crpool to Boi> 
ton. 






























2,o:io 






i.rti 

i.tai 











' 26, 870 





1, 62fl 





iir>M 






L606 






1.704 


1 




' G,CP2 





, 2.560 
1 2,560 

Tranefeircd from 
I'hiladelphia to 
N»*w York lu 
! 1857. 


YorV 

City of New York 



! 

, City of Waahin^on 

City of Mancbehter 

, City of Cork 

City of Limerick 

■ 2.:*H0 
2, 100 
1 1.545 
! 1.54U 
' 2.215 
2,197 
l.«f74 








1 











1,1*62 ! 






23. 7.57 





1,703 

1.G83 


Steamihip Company. 


Celia 4 





3,386 












. . 



Cna J 

Britannia 

Caledonia 

United Kingdom 

' 1.274 
I 1,265 
1.155 

3,694 







■Lip line. 



L393 


• 









2.819 





4.000 

2.000 










6,000 


Xutinnfil Steam NaTtgA* 
tk>a Company. 



2,271 








2^410 






7, 428 


Uaiuharg Ameri'n Pack* 
et Company. 



2,500 
1 2.100 
1 2,400 



I nammonSa 

j Teutonia 






2.(500 






11,700 


North ricnniin Lloyda 
■l«aui»Lip line. 



2.5*W 

Fine Toeacltt. 












2! 308 






10,155 


Jamaira, Uaytl, NanaUt 
nud UuTami. 



518 

1,042 

Under eubaidy. 







1,560 











104,051 





i 
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The Adriatic, here named as one of the Galway line, and now owned abroad, 
was oripnally built for the Collins line, and is the only steamer of American 
build which crosses the ocean. To the list above given, from January to June, 
1864, the following have been added : 


The General Transatlantic Company’s line bettcecn New York and Havre. 


Washington, 3,S04 tons 
Lafayette, 3,204 tons . . , 

Eugenie, (afloat) 

France, (building) 

Xapoleon III, (building,) 


900 horse power. 
900 horse power. 
900 horse power. 
900 horse power. 
1, 100 horse power. 


The National Steam Navigation Company's line. New York to LiverpooL 


Virginia 2, 876 tons. 

Pennsylvania 2, 972 tons. 

Louisiana 2, 166 tons. 

Westminster •. 

Queen 3,612 tons, (huilding.) 

Erin 3,215 tons, (building.) 

Ontario '. . 3, 212 tons, (building.) 

Ilelvctin 3, 209 tons, (building.) 


Various propositions for the establishment of new American steam lines to 
foreign countries have been made during th^ last year, and it has been claimed 
that the aid of the government should be accorded to any lines which should 
he opened, at least to the extent of the aid regularly -accorded by the British 
, government in like cases. The circumstances surrounding any .such enterprises 
at the present time are decidedly adverse, unless aid of some decided character 
is afibrded. The national and scmi-ofScial character attached to European 
steamer lines by the governments supporting them undoubtedly, goes far toward 
securing them precedence in passenger can'iage, in important and valuable 
freights, and in every element of security, with the advantages it brings — the 
consideration of chief importance now in distant voyages. A system of official 
recognition similar to that which has so long characterized the royal mail 
steamer lines of Great Britain is urgently needed for the United States. 

At the instance of the promoters of a new steam lino to Brazil, among others. 
Congress has just passed an act extending aid in the form of guaranteed pay- 
ments for postal service. 

The following very valuable statements and tables from the memorial of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, before referred to, prepared by John Austin 
Stevens, jr., esq.,, secretary, are by permission reproduced here. They cover 
the several points to which they relate so completely as to render the prepa- 
ration of similar tables unnecessary, while it would be scarcely possible to equal 
them in force and completeness. The principal table of existing steamer lines 
previously copied is given at the close of a history of American steam lines, 
from which the statement of passages which here follow are taken. 
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Average passages of (he Cunard steamers in ISi'iO . — ( From (he report to ParUa^ 
ment of the select committee in 18G0.) 


LIVERPOOL AND BOSTON. 
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Arabia 
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LIVERPOOL AND NEW YORK. 
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15 
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Average passages of the Collins steamers at several periods. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
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NEW YORK AND SOUTHAMPTON.II 
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* Of tbU namber oalj 384,000 (which were deepetebed from the United Kingdom) produced aaj Britiih 
poetegr. 

tiuctudiog £1.900 for pottage on efflcUI letters. 

I Of this Doiober the papers received la the United Kingdom produced oo British posUge. 
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United State$ mail tercice abroad, October 1 , 1852 . 


Cod true tort. 


fi 

< 


Coatraet 


1 .. 

2 .. 


«... 

7... 


Kew York, by Boetbamp- 
ton. Engliiod.to Urvmon* 
Huren. Urrmany. 

CharlcttuD, So. CaroUDA, 
by Savannah. Ororfia, 
and Kvy Went. f*lorid», 
to Havana, Cuba. 

Nvw York to AiMnivall, 
Nenr Granada. din*ct. 

Nrw Orirant. Lonialana, 
to Aspio wall. New Oraa- 
ada, direct. 

New York, vU Havana, to 
Nt'tv th’lcant.Lonivlana. 

Avtorla. On>ffoii, with tun- 
dry ttoppaffet. 


Ntw York to Liverpool.. 


New York, by Cowet, to 
Uarre, France. 


Atpln wall to Panama. . 


MiUt. 

3,7(30 


2,000 

1, 400 

2 000 
4,300 

3, 109 

3,270 

00 


Once a 
month. 


Twice a 
month. 


Twice a 
month. 


Twice a 
mouth. 


SOp'ryear 


Once I 
month. 


Ocean Steam Narlga- 
tion Cotupony.--^. 
U. Aadd. 

M. C. Murdecai 


Twice a 
month. 


Oconfc I.aw. 5f. O. 
Knbrrtt. and li. K. 
Mcllvaine. 


Pad6c ItallStcamihip 
Company. 


E. R. CoUlnt A Co. . . 


Ocean Steam Nariffa- 
tlon Compiy]y.->M. 
Livlngtion. 


1300.000 


290.000 
648,350 

856.000 

130.000 
flO.436 


3, 44(3, (M3 


With Poetmaeter Ges* 
end. act of Congrvw 
March 3. Ie43. 

With Povtmaater Oen- 
cral.oett of CongrcM 
March 3t 1647, and 
July 10^ 1648. 

Under contract with 
Sccretai^ of Navy, 
act! or CoogTM 
March 3. IN7, and 
March 3. 1831. 

Contract with Secre- 
tary of Navy and 
Putt matter GeDcral. 
actaof March 3,1847, 
ant! March 3,ltf 1. 

Contract wKb Seoa- 
taryofNavy. March 
3. 1647, oodJulykl, 
1852. 

Contract with Pool- 
matter General, 
March 3. 1847. 

Service of l*anaiDa 
railroad under tem- 
poral arrangemeat, 
act of Cungreao Mar. 
3, 1651, at 33 ceato 
per ponnd. 


Table thouiing the foreign tteam commtmication of Great Britain and tho gor- 
emment nebsidiet. — [I'rom the report of the ruttmaiter General, 1882 .) 


Number of tripo. 

Componiea. 

Three tlmea a month 
1 

Peninaula and Oriental 
Sttmm Navigation Co. 



J 


) t 


1 Wckly 





Royal Midi Steampocket 
Co. 



Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. 

African SteamMilp Co. . 
Union StcamihlpCo.*.. 

Once a month, to 
toneb at Madeira, 
TcDcrifiTc, Sierra 
Leone, Ac. 



Dateof contract 


1. 
2 a 


13. 

13. 


14. 

15. 


18.. 

17.. 

IB.. 

19.. 


Southampton. Yigo, Oporto, 
and Lltbon. 

Southampton to Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Alexandria. 

Martrillet, Malta, and Alex- 
andria. 

Suet and Dombay 

Suet and Calcutta 

Bombay and China 

Point de Gallo and Sydney . 

Liverpool, Halifax, and 
Boot on. 

Llver|K>ol and New York. . 

Ualifax, Bermuda, and St 
Tbomaa. 

Wett Indiea 


Admiralty. Janu- 
uary9,i853. 


( Admiralty. Jnn- 
< uary 1, 1853, 
( July 7. 1854. 
Pott office, April 
16, 16GL 

Admiralty, June 
34. 1658. 

July 1, 1854 

July 5. 1850 


Bratll and River Plate... 
Pacific 


January 1. 1651 . 
April 1.1062.... 


Weat Coaotof Africa., 


20.. Cape of Good Hope . 


Sept 24, 1656.... 


Sept 12, 1652.... 


^000 

- 249,025 

134,673 

176,340 

14.700 

370,000 

25.000 

30.000 

33.000 


• Of tbeac Unea, Not. 3, 4, and 7 are now In operation— all the ocean linei being witbdrawa. 
t The preceding nombert ora of domratic Unea or Unea W Um contlaant 
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Table tiowing comparative tubtidiet to American and Brituh Itnet in 1857. 

AMERICAN. 


Line. 

Trlpt. 

Distancca 

i 

1 Snbildy. 

Grofl* post* 
age. 

Total mllea 

Pay pt r 
mile. 

ColUns 

29 

3.100 


$415. 967 

124,000 ! 

ri w 

Bremen 

13 

3.700 

129. KJ7 

129.937 

90.000 

1 34 

Havre 

13 


m.m 

98. 484 

M, 020 : 

1 OCfr 

Aaphiwall 

24 

3. AW i 

290, (WO 

139. CIO 

153, 600 

1 



4,200 1 
609 

34H.250 

00,000 

183,239 

6,298 

Havana 

24 

32i 113 ' 

1 pr4 

Vera Cms 

24 

900 ; 

29.002 1 

5,960 

43, 200 

07 

Total 1, 



1,329,733 

*1.013, 740 

1 

•725,732 

i 

tl bOj 


* Tbe flight «rron In UieM lutings oecnr In tb« originoL t Average. 


BRITISH. 


Llnck 

Trip*. 

Distances. 

Subsidy. 

Gross postage. 

Total miluf. 

Pay per mile. 

Cnnard 

52 

3, 100 

JE173.340 

A143.667 10 

304.000 

11., 4R t3 S'* 

R^.yol Mall 

24 

n. 403 

270,000 

106,905 00 

547. 396 

9 10 3 46 

Pfuln»ala and Oriental 

24 

• 

344.000 

178. 186 11 

796.637 

6 Oil 1 53* 

Aastraliao 

13 


185,000 

33,381 12 

33('>. UUO 

11 00 2 75 


34 

3,043 

14, 700 




Panama and Valparalan-... 

24 

2,718 

35i000 

5,715 00 

^■bSEEiI 

3 10 0 f-6 

IVest Coast of AMca 

12 

6,345 

23,250 

3. 196 U2 

149,880 

2 06 0 63t 





French, Belgian, 







and Dutch 







postage. 




1S6 

132 






780 

64 






113 



lo; 032 IS 

14] 560 



52 



2 o]eoo 








Tout 



1,062,797 

501,573 07 

3,532,231 

9 7 9 39 


Total average per mile, $3 lOi. Average of four principal lines, |2 39. 


These subsidies have been gradually increasiug from the year 1850, and 
additions made as new services were required from the lines, growing out of the 
increased commerce which followed their establishment; and in times of com- 
mercial distress, as well as in prosperity, the same sustaining and unfaltering 
protection has always been afforded by the sagacious and far-seeing policy of 
the British government. 
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STEAM SHIPPING AND TONNAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Btcam marine of Great Britain ia intimately related to that of the United 
States 80 far aa foreign trade ia concerned. The increase of foreign shipping 
of all classes conducting the foreign trade of the United States ia ulinoat wholly 
British, and the successful lines of steamers newly established, aa well as those 
which have at any time taken the place of American lines, are also nearly all 
British. The statistics of British shipping arc, therefore, essential to the proper 
consideration of the changes in progress directly affecting American shipping. 

The first table which follows shows the tonnage of all classes entering British 
ports for five years to the close of 18G3, the steam tonnage not being sep.irated. 
The most conspicnons fact apparent in this table is the increase of the aggre- 
gate of British tonnage, the fixed position of foreign tonnage, and the decline 
in tonnage of the United States. 

Summary nf tonnage entering portt of Great Britain. 


In 1859. In 18C3. 

British 5, 3S8,953 7,299,417 

All foreign 3, 700, 597 3, 838, 529 

United States 1,077,948 692,337 


The increase of British is near 2,000,000 tons, while that of the United 
States declines 385,611 tons in five years. A still greater decline is apparent 
when the maximum j’ear 18G1 is compared with 1863, the first giving a total 
of 1,647,076 tons, and the decline to 1863 being, therefore, 944,739 tons. This 
decline is undoubtedly due to the immense number of American vessels sold 
abroad in 1861, 1862 and 1863, the great majority of which were purchased by 
the British. Thus the increase of steam vessels, which is wholly foreign, com- 
bines f'ith the loss of the magnificent fleet of sailing ships, long the pride of 
United States 'Commerce, to expel the United States flag from the chief centres 
of foreign commerce. 

It ia noticeable that France and the German, as well as other continental 
states conduct a relatively small trade with British ports. The largest item of 
tonnage is Norwegian, the next PrussLin ; yet the large.st is but a tenth part of 
the British tonnage; and the total belonging to all otber countries is, in 1863, 
reduced to about half the aggregate of arrivals. The progress made toward 
the entire control of the British trade by British shipping during the five years 
covered by the table is very extraordinary, and it is probably mainly due to the 
rapid development of steam transportation in every line of commerce, and in 
the carriage of heavy and crade tropical products as well as in the exchanges 
between states producing the most valuable classes of goods. 
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K(is.siau 

Swedish 

Norw«*giafi f. 

Danish 

Pnissian 

Mecklenburg and Oldenburg 

Hanoverian 

House Towns 

Dutch \ 

Jtelgmn 

French 

Spanish..... 

l*ortupueso.... 

Sardinian 

Bidlian 

Austrian 

Orivk 

Ollier Eurnpeon countries 

Other cuuutrica 
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The etatisticB of British steam tonnage in foreign trade are somewhat difficult 
of access. The distinction between registered and enrolled vessels is not there, 
as in the United States, a general line of separation between the class of ship- 
ping in foreign trade and that in the coasting trade. Very narrow seas separate 
England from several distinct foreign powers, and the most positive form of 
papers establishing the nationality of a vessel are necessary as well as conve- 
nient. therefore. Of the registered steam vessels bclonpng in England in 1860 
and 1861 a large proportion were under fifty tons, os follows : 


Tours. 

STEAM VEMELS OF 
50 TORS OB LESS. 

tTKAM VES-^riJl OTRR 

so TO!«i. 

m 

Tons. 

No. 

Ton*, 

In 18G0 

802 

18, 471 
20,864 

1,186 

1,268 

433,881 

485,015 

IHGl 

854 


80S 

l|319 

515; 270 




The employment of British registered steam vessels, not including colonial, 
as divided between the home and foreign trade in I860, 1861 and 1862, was as 
follows, exclusive of river steamers : 


i 

Yean. 

IK HOMK TRADE, j 

PART HAVRE AND 
PART rORElOK. 

1 IK rOREiaX TRADE. 

No. 

Tons. 

Ko. 

Tuns. 

No. 

Tons. 

In 1800 ' 

402 

92,2.54 

102,79.5 

80 

29,803 

24,924 

19 

277, 437 


448 

72 


313, 46.5 



iy0*2 

434 

104,020 

89 

29,463 

m 

328,310 



Total in all, other than river trade. 


Ycani, 

No. 

Tons. 

In ISGO 

929 

997 

1,033 

399,494 

441,184 

461,793 

184)1 

1802 



The number of steam vessels built and registered in the United Kingdom 
from 1863 to 1861 was large, and three-fourths or more were built of iron. 
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ia‘>3 

ja>4 

ia"i5 

ia->6 

im 

183d 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1869 


Number and tonnage of tteam vcttelt built in the United Kingdom. 


Yesra. 

No. of 
iron. 

Whole 

No. 

Tonnsgo. 


117 

153 

48,215 
64,255 
81,018 
57, 573 


1;V2 

174 

235 


195 


175 

229 

228 


155 

52; 018 
53 150 



153 


lOO 

150 

:i8, 003 
53, 796 


149 

198 


ir>9 

201 

7th869 

77,338 


181 

ifiii 



Tbo preponderance of iron in steamship building began in 1853, and i*' 
is noticeable bow completely that material has controlled since tliat time. In 
the ten years of the table there were 1,501 steam vessels built of iron, out of a 
total, of all dimeneious, of 1,9 tO only, leaving but 439 built of timber. 

The proportion to which &>reign-built steam vessels enter into the home or 
foreign trade of England is relatively smaller than the sailing tonnage, not- 
withstanding the opening of the coasting trade to foreign bottoms in 1853. The 
German states and the French have a moderate share in that trade — small, indeed, 
rather than moderate — while the United States have now absolutely none. The 
united tonnage belonging to all foreign nations is not one-sixth of the whole. 

Number and tonnage of tteam vettdt of each nation entered and cleared at 
portt of the United Kingdom in I860, 1861, and 1862. 


VESSELS r.NTUli:!). 


NatioDalities. 

I860. 

1861. 

1802. 

No. 

Tonunj^e. 

No. 

Tonnnpo. 

No. 

Tommgo. 

llritkh 

0,631 

2, 144, 7;«; 

7,229 

2, 375, 856 

7,754 

2,045,120 

I'niltd 8iuk‘s 

2 

2,818 

5 

7, 77H 

1 

618 

Ivustiinn 

24 

11,071 

23 

34,1.58 

21 

13,491 



33 

8, 190 

20 

4,91 1 

31 

10, 024 

Kor» egiaii 

19 

9, 202 

17 

6, 047 

18 

6,9<i;5 



02 

15, 149 

:f4 

8, 765 

35 

10, ,591 

rrnssiiHti 

CA 

lO.LW 

40 

12,401 

51 

14,557 

Hanuveriiin 

20 

4,0:i7 

22 

3,003 

22 

3. 49^ 

Oldeiibunf uuU Mocklcuburjj. 

22 

• 4, 080 

21 

4, 473 

29 

4,494 

llii^iburg 

197 

m», 503 

170 

9Ti, 7lH 

200 

110,354 

l)n*uu‘U 

144 

at, i8« 

131 

(i9, 

1.52 

87,743 

I..ulx*c f. .... 

II 

3,810 

1 

1,5;82 

3 

1,242 

l>U{rh 

209 

co.ira) 

2‘.rr 

04, 050 


07, 93tl 



1.17 

33, 984 

■220 

49, 09ti 

215 

49, 121 

I'runch 

210 

29, -191 

:i52 

4.5, 081 

5.55 

71,497 

Hpunlsh 

68 

ISt.-itM 

s9 

31,831 

118 

55, 132 


IJ 

14, 077 

3 

2,552 




1 

:jiKi 

1 

341 



Turkish. 

2 

930 












' 

018 







TotiU entries 4. 

7, 929 

2,548,911 

8,090 

2,801,743 

9, 400 

3. 1.53, 440 
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Nationalities. 

VESSELS CLEARED. 

I860. 

1861. 

1863. 

Ko. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage, 

No. 

Tonnage. 

British 

6,146 

2,041,881 

6,818 

2,284,8«8 

7,447 

2,594,367 


4 

5,1)01 

b 

Jit, 80G 

1 

449 

Kusisian . 

28 

ll»; 935 

29 

14, 009 

26 

13,656 

bwedish . 

35 

7,975 

19 

4,872 

33 

11,771 

Non> egian 

18 

8, K53 

18 

6,707 

18 

6,630 

l>nuisb 

61 

14,685 

39 

10,591 

36 

10,853 

VruHKian 

62 

15,960 

45 

11,899 

50 

14,380 

Hanoverian 

22 

3,652 

22 

3,6(t3 

23 

3,657 

Oldenburg and Mecklenburg. 

25 

6, 409 

20 

4,360 

23 

5, lOT 

Hamburg 

187 

95, 924 

184 

100, 046 

201 

113,836 

Bremen 

139 

66,014 

135 

70,722 

151 

85.366 

Liibec 

11 

4,3t’>4 

7 

2,670 

5 

1,956 

Dutch 

284 

63, 183 

305 

66,252 

278 

70,433 

Belgian 

75 

24,865 

74 

24,877 

80 

20, SB 

French 

49 

14,531 

61' 

17,354 

80 

27, 108 

bpauiflb 

56 

18,071 

87 

35,097 

118 

57, lltt 

Fortugueso 

11 

12,825 

3 

1,304 

1 

146 




1 

341 




5 

2,C72 




Other cuuDtriea 

SI 

i;065 

3 

1,356 

17 

6,201 

Total entries 

7,222 

2,418,562 

7,878 

2,672, 4U 

8,588 

3,052,960 


The contrast exhibited in these three years with the proportion of American 
steam tonnage employed in trade reaching British ports in 1853 is very striking: 


Kumber and tonnage of tteam vetsels of each nation entered and cleared at 
portt of the United Kingdom in 1853.* 


Nationalities. 

ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

Vessels, I Tuns. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 


3,984 

2 

2 

17 

12 

116 

184 

125 

14 

14 

1,176, 8.50 
190 
145 
4,471 
2,788 
32,457 
38,!>66 
28,888 
i,r>26 
3,085 

3,668 

1,090,000 






18 

10 

117 

185 

121 

14 

13 

1 

36 

4,7M 
2,350 
31,:«5 
3.« 431 
27; 858 
1,526 
2,929 
206 
51,347 









35 

46,670 


4,505 

1,335,636 

4,185 

1,250,749 



* From the roluablo memorial of the Chamber of Commerce before referred to. The va- 
tiooK atatemeDta aud explanutioos of that memorial cover almost exactly the ground here 
embraced, and the statistics arc necessarily nearly identical. The entire matter of the me- 
morial is extremely compact and clear in its illustration of the present position of Ilritisb 
•team vessels in general foreign commerce. 
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The total tonna^ and the number of vessels is more than doable in 1862 
over 1853, and the increase is almost wholly British, the American almost 
wholly disappearing in 1862, although creditably large in 1853. The steam 
marine of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the north of Europe generally, 
shows a very fair development from 1853 to 1861. The French and Spanish 
share in the increase ; and, on the whole, the development of European states 
in this respt:ct indicates a purpose in each not to be left behind in the progress 
of ocean commerce. 

The British statements of trade in steam vessels to American countries north 
and south are worthy of attention : 


JEhtrancet of steam vessels at ports of the United K'n^dom from the United 
States for 18.53, 1860, 1861, and 1862. 



naiTisii. 

AMSIUCAK. 

OTHER COU!«TmE4. 

I TOTAL. 

Yeare. 

No. 

Tons. 

m 

Tons. 

H 

Tun§. 

No. 

Tons. 

1 

1853 

^ 86 

89,293 

197,580 

206,075 

23 

32,955 



100 

122,248 
200, 546 
211,561 

18G0 

i 154 

2 

3, 086 
3, r.86 

156 1 

1861 

' 158 

1 

8,100 

3 

1.56 1 

1808 

158 

287,468 

1 

613 

4 

5,316 

157 

233,408 


While, as this table shows, there are now very few entries of steam vessels 
from the United States at British ports except the British, there are many 
entrances and clearances of steamers of other countries to and from other ports 
of the continent southward. Steamers of Spain, France, and Germany are 
already in the carrying and passenger trade of the tropical countries of this 
continent. From Cuba one Spanish steamer entered and cleared at a British 
port in 1860, and three in 1861. From Broxil, twenty-four steam vessels 
entered in 1853, twenty -four in 1860, and twelve in 1861 — sixteen being Brit- 
ish and eight of other countries in the ten years first named: In 1861 all but 

one were British. From St. Thomas (Danish West Indies) there were twenty- 
four to twenty-eight each year, nearly all British; from New Granada five to 
seven, and clearances of one or more to almost every American State. This 
point is of especial importance, since it invades a trade hitherto belonging in 
great part to the United States. The following table gives the number of these 
entrances and clearances, with their tonnage, without distinction of nationality : 


Steam vessels entered at British ports from Atnerican countries. 


Nationalities. 

1853. 



1862. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 


Tons. 

! 

No. 

j Tons. 

United SUTtos 

109 

182,248 

156 

1 

26 

5 

84 

1 

200, .546 
637 
43,029 
1,982 
[ 32,2Ti9 

156 

3 

28 

7 

12 

211,661 
2,027 
49, Ki8 
3,502 
17,202 

157 1 

233, 402 

St. Thomas, (Duu. W. I.). 

New Granada 

Brazil 

27 

84 

1 

1 

44,037 

28,618 

673 

26 

6 

13 

3 

4-, 938 
3,288 
7,654 
1, 775 



I 1 
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Steam reaseh cleared from Britiih ports for American countries. 


KMtioDalitics. 

1853. 

1 I860. 

1861. 

1862. 

No. 

Tods. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. : 

Tons. 



Uni(^<l 

Ill 

129,113 


263,151 

190 

267,505 

179 

291,975 

Cuba 


. 

1 

687 

4 

2,645 

8 

4,468 

St. TboiiiiMS, (Uaii.W. 1.). 

25 

40,603 

27 

46,303 

27 

46,965 

28 

48, 


1 

212 

1 


2 

1,052 



Brazil. 

22 

21,473 

21 

30,235 

13 

6; 934 

13 

17,925 




3 ' 

1,024 

7 

3,586 

6 



mnn 


1 1 

164 

2 

*331 

' 2 

|1 


Hum 



1 

4C8 

10 



] 

224 



1 

904 












The nationality of these vessels has been in great part stated. None are 
United States vessels except those trading from the United States, and hut four 
orfiveof these in 1860 and 1861. Further statistics of this sort, being obtainable 
only in the llritish annual volumes of Trade and Navigation, cannot be given 
for the year 1863. The statements for 1863 undoubtedly develop and extend 
the changes which the comparison of 1853 with 1860, 1861, and 1862 shown 
to bo in progress. Great numbers of vessels have been built to add to the 
British steam marine in the last year, and their various lines have been very 
active in American trade, north and south. As shown previously, the number 
of steam vesseb built in England in 1862 was 221, with a tonnage of 77,388 
tons — a greater number than in any previous year. 


TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH CANADA AND THE OTHEE 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES. 

The trade of the United States on the northern frontier with Canada, and on 
the North Atlantic coast with the British provinces other than Canada, is very 
closely connected with the internal trade in many respects. The exchangee 
between the east and the west, to and from United States markets, iu many 
cases pass through Canada, as the transit tonnage of the Welland canal shows. 
Great quantities of wheat, flour, and other produce enter Canada at Detroit, to 
return again to the United States at Bufialo and Oswego, and also for export 
to foreign countries and European markets through the St. Lawrence, and over 
the railroad line to Portland, Maine. The technical exports and imports of the 
United States to and from Canada are, for these reasons, much modified when 
reduced to the facts of actual exchange between the respective markets ; but it 
i.s not easy to separate the quantities and values so os clearly to disclose these 
facts, but some evidence in regard to the magnitude of this indirect trade may 
be obtained from the statistics subsequently given of American produce exported 
by way of the St. Lawrence : of that carried in both directions on the Welland 
canal ; of the exports to Canada at Detroit, and the imports from Canada at 
Buffalo. Niagara, Oswego, Ogdensburg, and Capo Vincent, on the St. Lawrence, 
Champlain, and Vermont. 

The trade with the British Atlantic provinces is less subject to modification, 
ond has little connexion with the internal exchanges of the United States. The 
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exports are principally flour, breadstuff's, and provisions, and the imports arc 
coal, fish, oats, stone, and lumber. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1865, 
no less than 81,280,000 in value of flour, grain, and other produce of Canada, 
was exported through United States ports to these provinces — a trade which 
was large for several years, but which ceased in 1859. 
a 

Exporlt of Canadian produce through the United Slatet to other Britiih 

provineet. 


Fiscal years ending — 

WIIKAT. 

WITKAT ri.oL'H. 

liushcln. 

Value. 1 

1 

i Burruls. 

Value. 

.Turin 1)540 



.7,773 
74. 7.">rt 
(iO, 830 
]|9,8I« 
152,389 
151,711 
1 136,5.52 

1 7,:is7 

i 1,'“7 

1,754 
I 207 

! 

S20, 4T:{ 
1.86,780 
34(1, 895 
.%3,H21 
K4.5, 8% 
1,230,8(55 
1,270,U57 
(W, ww 
14,449 
10, 34d 
1,770 

1«50 

24, 032 
24. 2.= 0 

1, tW) 
17,571 

2, 408 
i,.64r> 

820.7(12 
20, 132 
1,344 

2. »;i 

3, tK3 




lSiV2 






1^55 










i: ! 


Ie69 ! 1 


i 



In view of the length of time during which the St. Lavrrence river is annually 
closed by ice, and the great facilities afforded by the railroads leading from 
Canada to Portland, Maine, this channel of exchanges between the provinces 
and Canada might reasonably be relied upon as a permanent one. Possibly 
the discontinuance is duo to the relative excess of breadstnffs in the United 
States, and their export in such quantities as fully to occupy the market the 
Atlantic provinces s^ord. The exports of wheat, flour, and breadstuffs average 
more than half the total of United States produce sent to the provinces annually, 
rising to more than five millions of dollars in valne in the year ending June 30, 
1863. This trade is evidently for consumption only, and not in transit to any 
other market, as is the case with much of the wheat and flour export to Canada. 
It is also all cleared from ports of the Atlantic coast, and does not pass through 
Canadian channels. 

The important relation held by both Canada and the provinces to the export 
trade in breadstuffs of the United States, and the connexion the trade in them 
to Canada has with the general internal exchanges of the United States, os 
before referred to, requires a statement of their quantities and values at the 
ontset of the statistics of general trade on the northern frontier. The export 
to the provinces is seen to bo in the regular and natural increase belonging to 
a consuming market, while that to Canada is irregular, apparently bearing no 
relation to any consumption in Canada. Probably the very large export of 
Indian corn was, however, for consumption in the form of distillation, and is 
therefore an exception. As an illustration of the trade appearing to exist to 
and from Canada in wheat and flour, but which is in fact to a great extent a 
transit trade, the following citations of the transactions of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1861 and 1662, arc made: >, 
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Erportt to Canada, 1861. 


Places. 

M'lIEAT. 

WUEAT FLOUR- 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

From Detroit 

Chicii^o 

9,777 

3,n41.:».'?7 

673,359 

«9,777 
2,769,416 
635, 141 

7,660 
22, .566 
. 22, 108 

$'38. 300 
104, 0.56 
99,696 


3, 727, 473 

3,414,334 

52,331 

242, 052 


Importt from Canada, 1861. 


Places. 

FLOUR A5D DKCADflTUm. 

Barrels. 

Value. 


142,998 
92, 883 
93, 116 
96, 1.59 ' 
61 , 573 

H 






485,729 

2,803,997 


Export! to Canada, 1862. 


Places. 

WHEAT. 

WHEAT FLOUR. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

Value, 

From lake porti of Ohio 

Detroit 

CliicitfTo 

Mihvaukie 

349,372 
408, 428 
1,987,276 
1,507,657 

$3.33, .523 
408, 826 
l,589,6;i4 
1, •265,616 

992 
19,671 
26, .525 
30, 359 

$4,303 
96, 021 
90, M3 
1-25, o:t7 

4,312,733 I 3,597,5i«l 

77,547 

316,604 


Import! from Canada, 1862. 


• Places. 

WHEAT. 

WHF.AT FLOUR. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

Valu& 

At Genesee. .1 

Oswejfo 

Kiapnm... 

Bunklo 

Optlonsburg 

Verniout 

Cape Viocout 

Champlain 

42, 425 
1,257,364 
:19, 617 
761,840 
83, 1(K) 
6.59, 884 
226,512 
41,524 

$48,280 
l,260,-2-29 
39, .5-24 
748,701 
4'J, 357 
673,375 
231,3:14 
43, 357 

532 
76,583 
140,800 
82, .500 
79, •200 
1.52,895 
21,778 
14, •2-22 

$2, 77-2 
367, 7:a 
r.i5,‘2r.8 
468,777 
4.59,305 
921,718 
109,^255 
75,710 

3,11‘2,266 

3,088,157 1 .568,510 

2,920,rcl7 
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Exports to Canada of wheat, four, Indian mm, and meal, for the fiscal years 
1849 to 18G3, inclasiee. 


Yeiu^. 


Wheat floor. j 

1 ludiau eom. 

C 

*8 

KU 

ai 


Hu^t'lts. 

' Vuiae, 1 

Uarr« In. 

VatMo. 

1 


I Valnc, 




|l 13,08« 

xo.ia? 

trs.lisl 

4'‘.ft21 

^.065 

t3.3» 

Hixsas 

l«9(l 

7^610 

36.9*18 

99.138 

laifloal 

R*v6iM 

42.113 

3,813 

237.4QO 



130 


51.716 

191,750 

&<.306 

3D. 153 

c,m 

387.764 



36),4oa 

238 8U6 ! 

W.SSS 

137, 




ti:l44l 




26.8J5 

46,-^ 

175.646 

151.416 

71469 

aa 

975.248 

IHM 


135 635 



I.9U6 917 

7S9.IW7 

17.107 

l,374.»73 

iKiS 


3C5 772 

38,883 

494,061 

1,074,609 

70U.496 

3Q.T61 

l.5l»9.(H0 

1B56 


X370 971 

K0.6IL 1 

1 1.341,743 

1.73«,13t 


110,1(3 

3.8Bi,0» 

1H57 

1,65.'^ 64 1 

l.«7.457 

118.B57 

717.945 

L,161.0e» 


160,165 

3.416:846 

ItQS 

2, 873 947 

2,<«i,648 

aisMs 

1.681.079 

486 999 

29H.S79 

I3saci 

4,iue.9«a 

lew 


U78.WO 

987,779 

l,666.:i4€ 

6<)3.9iA 

439.195 

996 407 

• 3.51U.638 

16f» ' 

i.iau-iffs 

1 l.OlO.tKl 

946,158 

1,233.278 

«n.m 

522,f?J3 

190.4971 

2.U13.J39 

im 1 

4, 14^ 

3.871.233 

63.617 1 

1 414.803 

■ l.ff»1.740 

8IC.346 

4fl»« 

5.179, t«H 

1 

4 47-J 

3.801,515 

116,6431 

1 536,736 

3,911:1. 408 

’ 1,010,243 

68.339 I 

5,4l0v653 

iwa 1 

1 

6.513.eui 

6,7IT.IM3 i 

233.160 

1 1.103,171 

j 4.2U.ey7' 

! l,6fi.8S5 

1 

I45.3UI ! 

9.588,309 


In the Caniulian trade reports for 1855 it is stated that the trade in flour of the 
United States was, previous to the reciprocity treaty of 1854, iminly for exporta- 
tion. Not being entered forcon.sumption. it was bonded, and paid4io actual duty. 

The detail of imports for 1861 is not given, because it i.s imperfect, wheat not 
being distinguished in returns from other grain, and therelore that item not 
being available for comparison. That for 1863, following, sustains the course of 
trade apparent in the two previous years : 


Exports to Canada, 1863. 


Flares. 

WHEAT. 

WHEAT FLOUR. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

From lake ports of Ohio 

Ueiroil 

Chicojjo 

1,428,511 ! 
:u.'»,oT5 1 

1, r>M,:n)G 1 

2, 8*^1, 7111 1 

$l,50r>,015 
363, 746 
i.no’.ruo 
3,lh>y,619 

895 
39, 059 
78,749 
40, 0(i9 

$3,769 
220, 940 
340, 8.',0 
172, It20 


6,173,773 

6,400,9o5 

158, 772 

737,579 


Imports from Canada, 1863. 


Places. 1 

WIIRAT. 

WHEAT FLOUR, 

1 Bushels. 

Value. 

! Barruls. 

1 

Value. 

At Vermont 

Champlain 

Capo Vincent 

Oj^lcnsburg 

Oswfgo 

Genosoo 

Niagara 

Boflolo 

26,739 
17,877 1 
tJ28 1 
75. 521 1 
360,405 1 
54, 104 1 
20,tr.2 
267,328 

$27, 691 
18, 1-20 
I3;i. u;t;i 
78, tl.51 
375, 308 
Ii0,541 
21,lC6 
2!ll,s'Ki 

[ 112,557 
f ll,r>K5 
15,1193 
46,718 
47, 303 
52 

81,8-22 
93. 323 

$.590, 741 
.5:i,r>4i 
Do.iW 
•2 19, 21*8 
•218, 081 
264 
383,2ti7 
j 557, H9 

958, ‘254 
1 

1,007,219 

39‘3, 360 j 2, 173, 479 
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Summary of valuet exchanged, 1S62 and 1863. 

Vain** of wb**at Valne of wb^at 


oikI Hour aod tlour 

to Cauada. from Canada^ 

1PC2 |C,8<H,(;«4 

1663.......................... — 7.136,564 3,l8iJ,G66 


It is known that considerahle shipments of wheat from Chicago and Milwan- 
kie, in 1863, though cleared for Canada, were really destined for export through 
the St. Lawrence to Europe. In the Canadian trade report.s the value of 
“goods in transitu from the United States,” exported seaward by the way of 
the St. Lawrence annually, is given, but this is not nccess.irily di.stinctive of 
the produce of the United Slates actually taking that route to other foreign 
markets. Flour made in Canada of American wheat may be exported, and 
even grain, passing in and out without p.ayment of duty, may first be placed in 
Canadian market.s, and again be withdrawn for export abroad. 

In the tables just given, showing the exchange of wheat and flour for three 
years, it will be seen that the largest values are of wheat exported and of flour 
imported. All the exports arc at ports west of Buffalo, and all the imports at 
Bufiiilo and eastward. The railroad lines terminating at Bufl'alo, Niagara, and 
Vermont, carry large quantities of flour, much of it made in Canada from wheat 
of the UnitedvStates imjiorted from the upper lake ports. In any case, the 
volume imported at all the ports of the border does not differ much from the 
volume exported: the trade, therefore, being one of convenience in transit, 
rather than one between producing and consuming markets, so far as wheat 
and flour are concerned. The modification of the aggregates Exchanged between 
the United States and Canada is, therefore, for the three years, nearly five and 
a quarter millions of dollars reduction on both exports and imports, or ten and 
a half millions in the sum total of exchanges for each ye.ar. 

There art; other elemeuts of the trade to Camida in which the movement is 
similarly indirect, in comparison noth other departments of foreign commerce, 
but none of them are of much importance. The export trade to Canada has 
undergone many changes since the enactment of the reciprocity treaty, in 18.04, , 
the chief of which is the decline of manufiwtured articles, and the swelling of 
the general volume with wheat, flour, com, pork, iUid salt. In the following 
tables the exchange of these articles is distinguished, .as far ns may be done, 
by the aid of both the Aincricau and Canadian records, and separate state- 
ments are made of the imports and exports of articles made free of duty by the 
reciprocity treaty. 

The distinction between Canada and the provinces was not made in the export 
or import returns of the United States previous to 1849, but ;is the trade with 
Canada was conducted solely at ports of the northern frontier inland, and that 
with the coast provinces wholly at Atlantic ports, the compilation has bt“en 
completed by assuming this division as correct. All the statistics of the trade 
under the reciprocity treaty were originally reported without separating Canada 
from the remaining provinces, and the division of values has necessarily been 
made on the basis just named. In a very few instance.s small values may have 
gone from Canada out at the St. Lawrence to enter at Atlantic j)orts, and similar 
instances of articles sent from the provinces of the coast inland may have taken 
place, but the total of such trade in either c.aso would be very small for any 
single year, or for the aggregate of the series of years. 
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ExporU to Canada. 


Fiscal year ending — 

1 

Domentic ex- 
ports. 

Foreign ex- 
, ports. 

Total exports. 

June 30, 1849 

|2, 320, 323 

$1,914,401 

fl, 234, 724 

idoO 

4,641,451 

1,289,370 

5,390,821 

1851 

5, 8r>. 834 

2,093,300 

7, 929, 140 

18.V2 A 

4,tKl4,9f>3 

2,712,097 

6,717,060 

1853 

4,005,512 

3,823,587 

7, 929. 099 

1854 

10. 510, 373 

6,790,333 

17,300,706 

lSo5. .......................... 

,9,95t1,764 

8,769,580 

18,720,314 

18.V3 

16,194,788 

5,68.0, 4,r,3 

20,88:1,941 

1857 

13,024,708 

3, 5f)0, 187 

16,574,895 

1868 

13,603,405 

3,36.5,789 

17, 029, -254 

18.50 ; 

13,430,667 

6,001,125 

18,940,792 

I860 

11,161,090 

2,918.524 

14,08:1,114 

1861 

11,749,981 

; 2,611,877 

14,:i61,858 

1862 

11,282,107 

! I,560,:t97 

12, 842, .504 

186.1 

•18,430,605 

j 1,468,113 

19,898,718 


* IfldodlDf $3,502, llW cif nntuaal oxp<rrt of goUl coin. 


Note.— Previous to 1840 tlio trade with Canada U not distinguished from the total to all 
Biitish North American colonies. 


ExporU to other ’Province*. 


Fiscal year ending — 

Domestic ex- 
ports. 

Foreign ex- 
ports. 

Total exports. 


$3,r>ii,7a'j 
3, no, 840 

$2.57,700 

501,374 

8(> 1,2:10 

$3,eC9,.543 

3,018,211 

4,085,783 

3,701,y,V 

ia">o 

ItSol 

2, i;J4 


1, 



1K"»3 a 

3’ :i08i 575 

1; 912; 968 
2,.572,:i83 
3, 229, 798 

6;:iii;543 
7,26(i, 154 
9,085,676 
8, 146, 108 
7,6:i7,.587 


4; 693; 771 
5,a5.5,878 
. 7,519,909 
6.911,405 



ia'>5 ; .... 

]H56 

' 0‘v*G; 109 
776, IH*> 

]f457 

ia")8 

6, 97.5; 494 
8,329,900 
7,502,8;i9 

616,979 
883, 4-22 
1, 12tl, 375 
1,2">0,II21 
86(>, 706 
l,183,ai7 

6; 622; 47;i 
9,213,832' 

8 , 62 : 1,214 

8, :183, 755 
i 8, 2:16, 611 

1 11,382,312 

l-Sot) : 




, 1861 

7 ', i:wi7:t4 


7;:!69;905 
10, 198, 505 



li^ 



Exjwrt* to both Canada and the Province*, with the total of imporU from both. 


Fiscal year ending — 

Domestic ex- 
ports. 

Foreign ex- 
ports. 

Total ex- 
ports. 

Imports. 

30, 1821 

$2, (XJ9, 336 
1,881,273 

$4.55 
16,286 
3, 347 

$2, 009,791 
1,897,5T4) 
1,821,460 

$490, 704 
626, 817 
463,374 
705, 9;il 

*' *1822 

1H23 

1^818) 113 

18^4 

1,773, 107 

2; 61 7 
1,740 

1 , 77.5, 721 

1^25 

2;538|224 
2,504, 105 

2; ,5:w; 964 
2,588,549 

610;788 
650, 316 

1826 

24; 384 
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Export* to both Canada, l^r. — Contiuned. 


Fiscal year ending — 

Domestic ex- 
porta. 

Foreign ex- 
ports. 

Total ex- 
ports. 

Imports. 

Sept. 30. 1S27 

$3,797,014 

$33,000 

$2, 830, 074 

$44.5, 118 
447,009 

1SJ8 

1,018,388 

56,380 

1,074,074 

lrc<y 

2, 734,104 

40,8<I5 

2,764,909 

577,4.53 

ItfW 

3, 0i8l, 031 

130, Mi 

3, 780, :173 

650, 303 

1831 

4, (830, 393 

35,440 

4,001,838 

8f>4, 909 

ie:w : 

3,509,303 

45, 0^*3 

3,614,385 

1,229,536 

1833 

4,:i90,08l 

81,003 

4,471,084 

1,793, :»3 

1834 

3, 477,T’o9 

57,507 

3,5:15,270 

1,548,733 

1833 

3, 900, .545 
3,450,415 

147,343 

4,047,888 

1,4:15, 108 

1830 

.194,851 

2, 65J , 2ti6 

2, 427, .571 

1837 

3, 993, 474 

290,513 

3,388,980 

2, 359, 203 

1838 

3,481,987 

238, 504 

2, 733, 491 

1, 555, .570 

1833 

3,418,770 

5,895,900 

144,0-4 

3, 5(>3, 454 

2, 155, 146 

1840 

201,035 

6, 100,001 

2, (KI7, 707 

1841 

0,393,390 

304, 373 

6, 656, 563 

1,908, 187 

1843 

6,9.50, 143 

240, K.0 

6, 190, :»I9 

l,763,tKll 

June 30, 1843 

2,GI7,l«)5 

107,417 

2,734,433 

857 , 696 

1844 

5,:«il, 180 

1,354,717 

0,715,903 

1,46.5,715 

184.3 

4,844,900 

1,309,300 

6,054,336 

2,920,005 

1.840 

6, 04*.;, 
5, HID, 

1,303,707 

7,400,433 

1,937,717 

1847 

3, 105, 870 

7,98.5,543 

2, 343, 937 

1848 

0,3911.959 

1,983,090 

8,383,0.55 

3, 646, 467 

1849 

5, 933, 100 

2, 173, 101 

8f 104, 307 
9, .549, 035 

2, 826, 880 

1.8.30 

7,758,391 

l,79ti, 774 

5, 644,462 

1831 

9, 000, 387 
0,655,097 

3,9.54,530 

13,014,933 

6, 693, 122 

18,')3 

3,8.53,919 

10,509,016 

0, 110,399 

1853 

7,404,087 

5, 730, .555 

13, 140,013 

7,550,718 

ia34 

1.5,304,144 

9,303,710 

24,550,800 

8,927,560 

18.V) 

if)» 

1 1 , 999, {Y7S 

27, 806, 030 
39, 039, 349 

15, l:«;,734 
21,310, 431 

18.'i0 

33,7I4;097 

0;3u;053 

18')7 

19,930,113 

4,. 330, 309 

34, 303, 483 

23, 124,236 

1858 

19,038,9.59 

4,013,708 

23,051,737 

15, 806, 519* 

1859 

31,709,037. 

6,384,547 

38, 1.54, 174 

19,727,551 

1800 

18, 007, 439 

4,038,899 

23,700,338 

23, 851 , 381 

1801 

18,883,715 

3,801,898 

23,745,013 

2 : 1 , 003,933 

1803 

18,053,013 

2,437,103 

21,079, 115 

19, 299, 995 

1803 

38,039, no 

2,651,930 

31,381,030 

24,025,4-33 


Import* from Canada. 


Year ending— 

Froc,by ordi- 
nary laws. 

Free by reci- 
procity tre'ty. 

Total free. 

Paying duty. 

Total ini- 
ports. 

June 30, 1850 

$630, 454 


$636.4.54 

$.3,049,016 

$4,286, 470 

1851 

1,. 5-39, 085 


1,, 5-39, 085 

3, 4-36,786 

4,956, 471 

1853 

701,571 


701,571 

3,838,-398 

4, .589, 909 

1A53 

1,179,083 


1, 179,683 

4, 098, 4:14 

5, 278; 1 16 

18.54 

380,041 



6,:i4I,498 

6, 721,. 539 

18.55 

700,;i59 

$ 0 , 110 , 1:7 

0,870, 490 

5,305,818 

12, 182,314 

1856.* 

887,972 

15,659,650 

10, 487,8-33 

640, 375 

17, 488, 117 

1857 

808,7.53 

10,731,984 

17,600,7:7 

691,097 

18,291,834 

18.58 

3(7, 450 

10,900, 108 

11,2(7,018 

313,95.3 

11,581,571 

18.59 

1,390,377 

1-3, 3(7, :71 

13,703,748 

504,909 

14,-3Uei,717 

1800 

2,208,374 

10,318,707 

18, 4-37,141 

4:t4,.533 

18,801,073 

1801 

1,959,393 

16,:837,8-34 

18,387,317 

358,340 

18,045,457 

16(52 

7:i0,.531 

14, -395,502 

15,036,09.3 

237,0.59 

15,353,1.52 

1863 

•5,443,908 

12,8(7,354 

18,250,3-33 

5(7,677 

18,810,999 


Ot llili unmiDl Iho lam of H,89a, 193 in goH and ■liver coin nriu entorod nt Cbimploio. 
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Imports from other British North American Provinces. 


Year unJing — 

F ree by or- 
dinary laws. 

Free by 
reciprocity 
' treaty. 

Total fi^e. 

I^ayingdnty. 

i 

Total 

impurU. 

Juue 

1M51 

1852 

1853 

, $151, 145 

KKi, -a;? 
218,718 
2:i8, 568 
259. 102 


♦151,145 ; 
i6o,:wt7 ; 
218,718 
238.568 1 
250,102 i 

$1, -207, 847 i 
1,576,'2S4 j 
1,31*1,612 ! 
2,o:i4,o:H 
1,910,919 
1,726,793 

♦i,:ri.8,u92 
1,736,650 
: 1,520,330 
2,672,60-2 
1 2,-206,021 
I 2,954, 4-20 
8,H22,-224 

1-155 

146,1-27 

81,081,200 

1,227,6-27 j 

1856 

I'Kl, 639 

3,447,236 

1 3,IHo,875 

181,319 

I«i7 

117,5.-19 

3,548,226 

, 3,6.95,815 

i:r.,6i7 

3,832,162 

1858 


3.8.52,087 

: 4,047,169 
1 5,2!K),088 

177, 77!) 

4, -2-24, 918 

1"K>9 

1,213,043 

4,077,045 

2*J8,74i» 

5,r>l-8,8!4 

ia«) 

.5-26, Oil 

4,2-27,819 

4,753,830 

2!!5,878 

4,989,708 

1861 

5Xi, 604 

3,719,701 

j 4,255,305 

162, 171 

, 1,417,176 

18ti-2 

ft87,6,'i4 

2,806,990 

1 3,741,614 

3( e2, li)9 

4.1140,813 

1863 

1,8:19,60-5 

2, 958, -209 

4,797,814 

1 4U9,C10 

, {.,207, 4vM 

I 


Total imports from Canada and the Provinces. 


Year endiog — 


Free b' 
dinar; ] 


or- I Free by 
fcwa. I reciprocity 


treaty. 


Jane 30, 1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 
1H.57 
1858, 
1A59 

1860, 

1861 , 
1862 
1863 


♦787,599 

1,690,052 
980,289 
1,418,250 
639, 143 
906,786 
1,081,611 
1,016,342 
502,5.32 
2,609,420 
2,734,385 
2, 494, 997 
1,618,185 
•7, 282, 573 


$7, 197, 3:J7 
19, 407, 086 
20,280,210 
14,752,255 
16, :181,416 
20,446,536 
20, 047,. 525 

17, 152, 5.52 
15,765,563 


Total free. 


♦787,599 

1,099,052 
980,289 
1,418,250 
639,143 
8, 104, 123 
20, 488, 697 
21,296,552 
15,314,787 
ie,933,8;» 
23, 180,971 
22, 512, 522 
18,770,7:17 
23,048,136 


Paying duty. 


♦4,856,863 
5, 00:i, 070 
5,130,010 
6, 132, 468 
8,288,417 
7,0:12,611 
821,724 
827,744 
491,732 
733,715 

670.411 

620.411 
529,258 
977,287 


Total 

imports. 


♦5.644,462 
6,693, 122 
6,110,299 
7,.550,718 
8,9-27,560 
15,136,734 
21,310,421 
22, 124,296 
15,806,519 
19,727,551 
23,851,381 
23,062,933 
19,-299,995 
24,0-25,423 


• lacladiof «S, 3SS, 4SS of fold colih 
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Import! from Canada paying duty, from 1855-’56 to 1862-’63. 


Article Uni>ortML 


1.3T)0 


2.0U6 


Iron, plir torn. 

raJlrruM) do .. 

bur, vhc^f, cbmiOft, &c ..... 

munufurtomiL. not 

Btrol and nuumfacturvit. cntlrr^, 

and aniu 

01(1 iron toD«.. 

iiiauQfactun>« 

Colton tnunuriu'tim.'* 

Bilk umnuruciar«‘ii 

Linctu; dax uud brmp manufocium.. 

Lorca, bnitoDi, and clutb aboea 

Straw boiiona, bata, Ac 

Indln-rubbcr, and tujutuinctuitra of 

C'lotbioff 

Fnni 

Boot* nnd aboM. Iratbcr 

lx*Htbrr. ttod all otht-r mnnafactaraaof 

liair inanufactnrra und bninbei 

B<H>ki 

lln^aviog* and photogropba 

Paiicr und iminDrocturaa of paper 

Magical Inatnuncnti 

Watc-hci. Jewelry, gold and sUrer 

tnunufuemn** 

China oud plated warn 

Gloviwaroa 

Tin, lead, and sine nmnafuetnrea 

Copper aiHl braw uiannrociurea. 

%Vu<nl inanuruciurei, nod wood not 

«j«'clrted 

Prnp^ djrcB, nnd spleen 

Oil*, pului and (liber foreign., .gal Iona. . 

ll>b and |>r(rolruin do. . . . 

Tnbaeco, and uiumifaettirr* of I 

Ball bD»heli..ia«,8T5 

^VlDe« galloiuf.. 11.187 

Brandy do 4.026 

Bplrlu do.... 2.718 

Beorandale do.... 28,317 

Tea poQods.. 18 

Coffeo do... 113 

Sngar do... 45, 17t) 

Coal ton*. . 174 

Wool.; pounds.. 23,180 

AU other articles 


Total .040,375 


123.635 
|3^.687 
18, 865 
7.652 

1.379 

25,47.5 

5.C77 

2,401 

1.271 

2,688 

i:i8 

5.263 

l,Ci»0 

1,627 

631 

4.'« 

5,681 

615 

1,661 

123 

29 

157 

G22 
7. 108 

7.V1 

853 

41.806 

1.3l»6 

587 


1657-'58. 


467 

10,507 


a 

0 

O* 


-a 

> 


623 

39.056 191,208 


7.552 
8. 522 
1.6.11 
7, 116 
6 

• 13 
1,405 
623 
2. 4U5 
21,010 


1.055 
5. 040 
1.330 
24.365 
4.726 
3, 543 
02, 279 
401 
30 


610,293 661 112.324 

443,530 1,8)3 115,169 

2.892 2.'.«6 

14,148 1 16,293 


357 
22.883 
4,600 
3.322 
1,763 
9)5 
92 
7. 622 
28. 980 
2.913 
2.725 
2.030 
3.484 
466 
6, 482 
45 
082 
1,002 

355 ' 
2.478 

1. LV7 

2. :i46 . 
3,374 . 

I 

27,575 ' 
455 
J22 


2,358 


678 


647 

36.909 

1,438 
9,161 
686 
5,689 
587 
354 
3. 044 
883 
5 

33,437 


128.250 
1.534 
5.490 
4.747 i 
25,514 ! 
40 j 


765 
25. 187 
4,556 
1,444 
683 
4.54 
787 
4. 531 
BTt 
1. 192 
615 
701 
3.614 
133 
4,697 
319 
314 
1,065 

535 

869 

156 

636 

137 

21.980 
511 
693 
175 
339 
90.678 
8. 188 
13,973 
4.011 
5.476 
98 


1836-’S0. 


388 

5.658 


6,752 


14.328 ' 
411 


976 

728 


, 41. 434 


. ..|6»l.lJ07 , 313,953 


4,133 


85,170 

2.543 

8,760 

7.512 

35,479 

537 


90.228 

1.605 


15.763 

909,673 

9.256 

19,863 

9.951 
63,671 
7.304 
9.990 
1.225 
830 
1,518 
7, 719 
5,084 
1.310 
1,090 
6M 
&9I6 
554 
3,560 
14. 193 
583 
348 

1.705 

14,344 

246 

505 

133 

36,650 

972 

3,146 


305 

15.231 

4.345 

ia579 

3568 

7.056 

204 


4.974 

3225 


29,456 


504,909 


Importf from Canada paying duty^ ifc, — Continued. 


Articles Imported. 

183a-’00. 

1860-'61. 

18Cl-'62. 

ieS3-‘63 

Quantity. 

d 

S 

*2 

> 

fts 

1 

d 

B 

a 

> 

if* 

3 

9 

8 

4 

o 

*a 

t 

1 

§ 

d 

a 

*2 

> 

Iron, pit tons.. 

S80 

4.665 

17.996 
170 665 
4. 420 
34,607 

3065 

29.7.T8 

4.402 

9t« 

2,338 

1.076 

507 

$14,791 
14, 244 
2,597 
12,rJ6 

9,435 
21.168 
3 552 
3l*»2 
1,815 

173 

13,943 

40 

269 

t780 

14.215 

10.467 

6,283 

5.385 
46 329 
16.890 
60.379 



5,291 

3122 

3 048 
18.206 
10,806 
90,461 
398 






Steel and Merl mannfaetdr^ cntlery, 





Old iron tons.. 

43115 

I.7I1 

095 

3483 






ftUk manufactures 
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Import* from Canadh paying duty, JJr. — Continued. 


Article* Imported. 




1800-61. 


*1 

> 


106l~’63. 


Ik 

> 


1802-63. 


3 

5 


Linens: flax and beropmaDuffictaref.. 

Lutc«, buU«>os. aud clutb shoos 

fltntw hoiioetf. haU, Ac 

Itditt-rubber, and manufoctarei of.... 

Clothing 

Furs 

Boots And shoes, leather 

Leather, andull other roanufartnres of - 

Hair monafuctarcs and brushes 

Bvoks 

Engravings und photographs 

Vnprr and tnanufaetures of paper..... 

MasScal iustramenis 

^Viitches. j<*welr 7 . silver 

manafacturi'S * 

China and plated wares 

OloMtwures 

Tin. lead, nnd sine manufurturrs . .... 

Copper and brass loauufuctures 

l\'o«>d nmnafactnres, and wood not 

speciflid 

Pr.igs, dyes, aud spin*#.'. \ 

Oils, palmandothi rforeign.. gallons.. 3, 549 

fl*^h and petroleum do.... 4,957 

Tobacou, aud inanul'uctares of ' 

Sidt bushels.. * 68. 102 


%Vines giUlooi.. 

Brandy do.... 

Spirits .......do.... 

Bt*er and ala...... do.... 

M'-lnases do.... 

Ti*a pounds.. I 

Coffee do. ... 

Rufur .do. . . .| S6, 169 

Crud tons..' 448 

'^’ool ponnds. 

Ail other articles > 


1,848 

6.435 

5,680 

40,106 

488 

451 


$1,857 

460 

3,726 

11,113 

933 

1,734 

2.236 

5,003 

317 

3,243 

492 

478 

280 

7.S.75 

13,300 

450 

1,720 

174 

48,212 
89 
3,240 
4, 570 
974 
9.029 
4.ti89 
12,252 
4.U36 
1,115 
117 
108 


12,444 
2ti6 
6.791 
36,378 
749 
683 
1.260 
1,406 i 
3 (^ I 
3.732 j 
668 ' 
60 
790 

655 

11,631 

374 

1, a>a 

470 


187 

7,030 


h230,29O 

1.980 

3.817 

8.641 

11,562 


24, 407 
108 
•2,119 
5895 

500 

32.101 138,841 
2.06?: 1.753 


534 

8.999 


7.297 

4,388 

2.436 


1,256 


517 


1. 315 
1,017 


33,400 


39,290 

808 

{309,0314 


1.051 
3.678 
61, TJ2 
32,015 


1,600 
4, 764 
1,817 
8,300 
1,742 


25,760 

271 

51 


$2,318 


Q,4i<» 

27,912 

2.10S 

538 


3,908 

liW 

3,806 

56 

216 


$18,777 
49 
4, 190 
13,303 
2. 156 
938 


13,783 

2.215 

6,2!»2 

88 

235 


656 

18.728 

9>42 

1,113 

3,690 

19,340 
1,619 
1,129 
7. 042 
S'* 
19.865 
1.9.50 
3.923 ; 
3.302 1 
852 [ 


1. 123 
801 


721 

9.2P2 i 

ioe,‘4w’ 

1,239 

1,800 , 
1.680 


824 

26, 409 
616 
7. 916 
4.872 

19, 292 
518 
876 
2,(i56 
81 

.37,415 
2. OXf 
4.5)6 
1. 1.54 
«72 


1, x/r 

639 

18 

29.459 


12.241 

10 

77,343 

93 

37,779 


8.U61 

2 

3.719 
590 
t.\ 12.5 
71.956 


Total 434.532 


356,240 . 


[227,059 1 425.135 


* Of this mine $1,819 is essential olL t Of this, 15,0^ pounds, $1,053, is wool waste. 


j ANALYSIS OP THB FOREGOING TABLES. 

* The first general tables given above show an average export trade to Canada 

of 810,820,797 for eight fiscal years following the enactment of the reciprocity 
treaty, of which 813,493,739 was the value of domestic produce, and 83,333,0o8 
■ was the value of foreign goods. There is no marked increase in the e.xports at 

tlio beginuing of this m'riod of eight years, the total for 1854 being above the 
, average of the succeeding years, including an unusual export of 83,500,000 of 

gold coin in 18G3. The average for the last four years is $12,933,000 iu value 
of domestic produce exported, against an average of 814,300,000 for the four 
previous years, which were the first of the full operation of the treaty. The 
, general volume of domestic export trade to Canada has, tlicrefore, declined 

I under its operation. 

The foreign exports show n marked decline during the eight years, falling off 
I from 80,790,333 in 1854, and 88,709,580 iu 1855, to 81,500,397 in 1802, and 

81.408.113 iu 1803. It is obvious that the Canadian supply of foreign goods 
I is no longer purchased iif the importing cities of the United States, as before the 

I 

i 
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treaty; and the statistics of goods entering Canada, through the United States, 
under bond, show that to be the mode of receipt substituted for the former. 
These bonded goods nearly all enter at Portland, and pass over the railroads 
through Vermont. 

Of the exports to Canada, both domestic produce and foreign merchandise, 
the United States records give no distinction as to those which pay duty and 
those received free of duty ; but the Canadian official tallies show that for eight 
calendar years to 1862, an average of $9,.'J35,865 of 'these exports paid duty, 
while an average of 810,720,000 was admitted free of duty. As the record in 
this case is for calendar years, the annual values cannot be exactly compared 
with those made up for our fiscal years. The Canadian values are larger gene- 
rally — a fact to be accounted for by their more rigid inspection of imports than 
ours of exports, and by the valuation they make of “settlers’ goods,” “vehicles 
in use,” and a large class of personal effects not usually cleared at our custom- 
houses. 

The imports from Canada show an average value of 816,643,825 for the last 
eight fiscal years, of which an average of 8467,238 only paid duty on entering 
the United States. The average sum of 816,176,337 entered free of duty, of 
which 814,443,000 was under the reciprocity treaty, and 81,732,725 was free 
under other laws. The following are the values admitted free to each country, 
respectively, contrasted for each year : 

Paying duty in Canada. 


Calendar yean. Amount 

18.55 811,440,472 

1856 12,770,923 

1857 9,966,430 

1858 8,473,607 

1859 9,032,861 

1860 8,526,230 

1861 8,338,620 

1862 6,128,788 

1863 3,974,396 


, Average of 8 years 8,401,481 


Paying duly in Ike United States. 

Fiscal years. Amount. 

1854-’55 85,300,818 

ISo.WSe 640,375 

18.56-’57 691,097 

1857- 58 313.953 

1858- ’59 504.969 

1869-60 434,532 

1SC0-'61 358,240 

1861- ’62 227,059 

1862- 63 567,677 


Average of 8 years 467,238 


Under the reciprocity treaty, therefore, duty is paid on goods of the United 
States entering Canada of the average annual value of 87,934,241 more than 
tlic values of duty -paying goods entering the United States from Canada. 
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Tlie respective values made free by the reciprocity treaty were, from 1856 to 
1861, nearly twice as gnjit from Canada, or of Cauadinn produce, ns from the 
United States, or of United States produce. In 1862 and 1863, in consequence 
of the enormous increase in the shipments of wheat, flour, and grain nominally 
to Canada, but really through Canada to other markets, the values became 
nearly equal. 


Reciprocity imports into Canada from the United States. 


Calendar years. 

18.56 . . . 

1857 . . . 

1858 . . . 

1859 . . . 

1860. .. 
1861 . .. 
1862... 
1803 . . . 


Amount. 

$8,082,820 

8,642,044 

5„504,615 

7,106,116 

7,009,098 

9,980,937 

14,430,626 

12,339,367 


Total, 8 years 


73,21.5,023 


Reciprocity imports into the United States from, Canada. 


Fi.scnl years. 
1855 ’56 

1856- ’57 

1857- ’58 

1858- ’.59 

1859- ’60 
ISOO-’Ol 
1861 -’62 
1862-’C3 


Amount. 

$1.5,959,850 

16,731,984 

10900,168 

12.. ‘i07,371 
16,218,767 

16.. 327.824 
14,295,562 
12,807,354 


Total, 8 years 11.5,548,880 


The treaty has, therefore, released from duty a total sum of $ 12,333,257 in 
v,alue of goods of Canada more than of goods the [iroduco of the United States. 
The decline in value of American and foreign goods paying duty on entering 
Canada from the United .States, in 1862 and 1863, is due to the decline of trade 
in all fabrics and manufactures, not to any change in the proportions of free and 
dutiable, through which our exports arc relieved from taxation. 

CANADIA.V OFFICIAL STATISTICS, WITH DETAILED TABLES OF EXPORTS TO 

CANADA. 

As the distinction between goods entering C.anada free and duti.abln cannot 
be derived from the United States returns, the following table is limited to three 
years, an<l the Canadian statistics are taken complete for the illustration of that 
side of the trade. These tables are very full and valuable, furnishing a clear 
illustration of the character of that trade as it enters Canadian markets. 

The Canadian tables that here follow are general tables corresponding to 
those before given from United States records, and these, with various tables 
cited elsewhere, arc all taken from the annual volumes on the Trade and Navi- 
gation of Canada, published by that government. 
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Statement of the value of the imports into Canada from the United States for 
14 years, from 1850 to 18(53 inclusiee, with amount of duties paid. 

fFrom Canadian official roporta.] 


Calendar years. 

Value of 
free goods. 

Value of 
dut3’*payiug 
goods. 

Total 

imports. 

Amount of 
duties paid. 

Hate 

1M.T 

ccut. 


$791,128 
1,384,030 
«54,690 
1,135, .565 
2,083,7.57 
9, ,379, 204 
9,933,856 
10,358,221 
7, 16l,9.'’>8 
8, .560, 035 
8,746,799 
12, 730, 7(58 
19,044,374 
19, 134,966 

$5,803,732 
6,981,735 
7,013,003 
10,650,582 
13, 449, 1541 
11,449, 472 
12,770,923 
9,90(5,430 
8, 473,607 
9, 032, 8(5 1 
8,.526,3M) 
8,318,(520 
6, 128,783 
3,974,396 

$6, 594, 860 
8, 305, 7(5.5 
8, 477, 693 
11,787, 147 
15, .5:53, 098 
20,828,(576 
'22,704,509 
20,224,651 
15,03.5,565 
17,. 59-2, 916 
17,273,0'29 
21,009,383 
25, 173, 157 
23, 109, 362 

$1,069,814 
1,271,762 
l,4;t:t, 135 
1.805,812 
2,2 (p 9, 173 
1,786,0:52 
2,059,826 
1,605, 1('4 
1,611,711 
],8'25, i:l5 
1,7.59,928 
1,. 584, 892 

18. 43 
18.28 
18.82 
16.94 
16. 42 

1.5. 60 
16. 13 
16. 10 
19. (r2 
20.20 
•20. 64 

19.60 

];j63 







Of the value of free goods here stated, there was of coin and bullion the 
following sums: 

In ISO 1 ! 8863,308 

1862 2, 530.297 

1^63 4,651,679 

The values exported, as reported in the United States records, are elsewhere 
stated tor fiscal j ears, and therefore not directly comparable with these, which 
arc from Canadian reports. 

Statement of the value of the esports from Canada to the United Slates, and 

the total trade. 

[From Caoadiim official reports.] 


IS'.'jl.. 

1852.1 

1853.. 

1854.. 

1805.. 

1850.. 

1807.. 

1858.. 

1859.. 

1860.. 

1861.. 
1062 .. 
1863.. 


CalcnOar years. 


Exports 
to I nitetl 
Stales. 


Imports 
from I’nited 
, States. 


Amount 
of the 

whole trade. 


84, (171,. 544 
6,284,020 
8,936,380 
I 8, 6-19, (KM) 
16, 737,276 
17, 979, 752 
13,206,436 
11,9:K),094 
13, 922, 314 
18,427,968 
14,386, 427 
15,063,730 
22,034,074 


^ 8 , 365,764 
8, 477, 693 
11,782, 144 
15, .533, 096 
20,828,676 
22, 701, .508 
20,224,648 
1.5,635,565 
17, .592, 916 
17, 273, 029 
21,069,388 
25, 173, 1.57 
23, 109, 3(52 


812,437,308 
11,762,213 
20, 718, .524 
2l,182,09t5 
37,565,9.52 
40,684.260 
33,431,081 
27,560,a59 
31,. 51. 5, 230 
35,700.997 
35, 45.5.815 
40,236,887 
45, 643,436 
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Importt into Canada from the United State*, 1855 to 1863, free of duty under 
the reciprocity treaty. (Prepared from official document* of Canada.) 


Articles imported. 


ISOS. 


AoioiBl-t- number 



jjjiik cord* 

Br*K»m-corD 

l\urr ««d grimlntonei 

Bmtrr poaO'k 

do... I 



I’otton, nm 




QuJittfUy. Vulue. 


7,470 


147. S40 
l.QfH.OOO 
no,<m 


Vi»k. 

ofl ..gullfirw 

204,155 







n&*. hemp, and mtt mann- 


Flftir 

Kur*. »kin» ami t^t. iHVt dresftxl 
Oraio. all hlndii boiibeia 

198.210 

9.46'>.963 







3!<*aI barrels. 

I4i*nt of all kiudtl rwf . 



6,600 

109.096 

in^rb Ri»d tar ,,,.hnf7f'U. 

3.900 





KW...... pmitidi#. 

643,090 



Rr ce and marble- ...UBTrmugbt. 





Tt»b)«ro urmanufaefttred lb* 

719.632 


VcRTtubla* . 
^^'ool 


Kre* by reeinroeity treaty.. 

8jxvie Rtid bnlll<in 

AU other fre^ 


Total free of duly. 


^ $207. r>8G 

%m 

3. ‘ins 

m. m 

SI, ISO 
S5.?9i» 
103. 

320, 51S 
rtt« 
IS, 505 

im>. 47S 
14S, 1(& 
4.271 
30, UM 
ri,soi 
140, this 


ftn.VTf) 
1.61474S 
SI7, ew 
3,711,953 
13. 054 
60,000 
91.S3B 

40.«*4 
1,019.714 
4:i6 
in. 45? 
37,Pt)7 
I,ri9 
1,301 
475 
I91.12S 
29,5m 
87.143 
346,331 
UlS. 4M 
#?J.T79 
9,H<« 
11.735 
7.6.*i9 


1S5C. 


Quantity. Valno. 


CCH 


257. 0«) 
S4,0U0 


2i<l.l58 


24,717 


139,100 


3, 453, 211 


9,900 

136.600 


999,000 


S:^.138 


7,725.572 


1,653.632 


$473, m 
X 197 

i.*J5 

39,tJ03 

n,»ft 

44.D07 

365.361 
17.534 
SS.HH 
10.572 
m 531 
94y, 491 
ISM 
60, 402 
46, tifli 
137,564 

ei.ow 
7S7. 2>»l 
M.tiiO 
2.7\a,5ia 
6.943 
80,000 
142.132 
11,100 
36.715 
1,417.771 

7.850 

6.941 
871 
40.171 
67. 7tr» 
20. 009 
63.791 
■ 3TA5S1 
133, IWT 
106,960 
9B 
31059 
S(X83i 


8, 062. 620 




9.379,204 I I 0,a33,3B6 


Quantity. Value. 


19,5.30 


216,948 

1.6^9,600 

1M,8I6 


im.m 

’*3i,*472 


212, 610 
'i726,'W6 


14,390 

90.327 


.600 


3,57?,C60 


S»nAn29 

iai2d 

а. 504 

32.870 

16.66$ 

39.W9T 

152.3^9 

400.297 

3.516 

18,578 
120^ CIS 
193,571 
40 
84.218 
3a.«-9ii 
157,244 

75,427 

1,951,034 

3,230.736 
7.895 
100, oOO 
58,740 
10.433 
52,696 
9fn,264 
11.923 

б. 267 
51.149 
e,M5 
3w93S 
22.156 
123,415 
17,li3 
72,;^ 
357,570 
226, W40 
190. 134 


€5k«8 
40, om 


8.642,W4 

1,616.177 


L0.»S8,S21 


Imports into Canada from the United States^ 8fc. — Continued. 


Article* importad. 

1658. 

1859. 

I860. 

Qaaotitf. 

Valna 

Quantity. 

Valao. 

Quantity. | Valuo. 

Animal* nnotber. 

10,170 

$240,186 
23,309 
2. 117 
30,872 
13.528 
7,037 
90. 045 
942.700 
11.238 
28,545 

10, 487 

$234,677 
12. 8*06 
2. 570 
30,:iUl 
14,. 383 
40,335 
93. 499 
237,776 
17,207 
52,209 

14,923 

iJ>i2 
i,i.T0 
63. 4.-4 
1.5. 499 
29.4*22 
fl2,9'i9 
304, (T9 
25.627 
43,406 

iinrlt vf cord*. 

525 

600 

528 





Butter pound*. 

Cheoao do. .. 

Coal too*. 

43. 420 
1,091,672 
70,087 

246.719 

791,410 

78,557 

173, 392 
742. 000 
79,886 

i>rect«ff* 





* Rpecie net dlirtfiiftilthed until after 1837. 

t An arerife Tultto of $500,000 annaolly, UofartleUMiofforBiga ofifU. 
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Import* into Canada from the United State*, tfc. — Continued. 


Artlrki Imported. 


18:0. 

lefio. 

Quantity. 

Talno. 

Quantity: 

Volno. 

QoanUiy. 

Vain*. 



•3.487 
7^. rtto 
78, ‘1.T6 
?tw 
47.657 
89. 922 
69,071 

46.372 
750.580 
37.:A8 
2, 076, 464 
5, .07 
125. OtU 
41.209 
12, 1.14 
21,064 
544. :166 
9.038 


•1,893 

108,884 

73,096 


•1,075 

130.413 

86.071 
5S3 

38.753 
43. 199 
941,335 

fff. 106 
856,074 
104,699 
9,W5,S33 
9.767 
290,000 
22,733 
9.5BS 
24.787 
966.901 
ii.aso 

10.071 
37,254 

4,070 

5.965 

8 . 0:1 

141,895 

3,700 

62.623 

329.509 

64.789 

194,115 

14 

11.963 

79.8a 





nil . gidlonn. 

95,000 

129,963 

17^000 

Flr«-wo<Hl cordi. 

&4.605 

19,800 

40, 610 
35.414 
215,600 

57.301 
2,090,683 
114.532 
1,709, on 
11.763 
250,000 
33,049 
12.721 
125.909 
601. 454 
2. >9 

21,307 





Flux, hrinp, tuiU tow, not miuin* 




FKnir biUTpU. 

Fan>, I'kin'' nncI tiUI«. not dn*i>sed. 
Grain, nil klnib bnabeli 

192, S50 
3,(m.?25 

387,082 
1, 790,835 

167. CQ8 
3.430,963 





ponnda. 

347,963 

275,205 

916^332 

7.‘2»* 

54, 152 

Mp.-U bnirflf. 

M*-at of nil Vlndf cwt. 

6. 492 
93,600 

33.964 

66 ,rj 0 

Piteh nnil tnr boireli. 

s.3oe 

6 204 
28. <>47 
1.582 
943 
18. 142 
78. :»56 
15. 830 
51.469 
401.860 
115.231 
135, Wo 
31 

18,614 

11.101 

3, 345 

8. 472 
24. 423 
1,054 
3.8^2 

4,370 









Ricr ponndi. 

482, 160 

600,254 

18.562 
82. Ill 
12,763 
49,065 
309,039 
97. 4:15 
146,974 

900,480 





Rtono nml mnrble. .. .anwrouitbt. 
Tnllow poontU 

3.099,904 

2.976,216 

3,36^216 

Tolmreo.unmaanrncturrd. . . .Ibt. 

1,390, 074 

•1,964,486 

1.087,433 




66. 109 
66.175 






Fn*p hv nfIpmchY trrntj 





5, 564.615 


7, 106, 116 


7.009 096 
14 444 
1,663 257 

All (ithvr fn'O g'KKln* 


1, yt7. 328 


1.453.939 



7, 161, 956 


8,560,llu5 


6, 746, TJ9 






Import* into Canada from the United State*, Ifc. — Continued. 


Aniclet Imported. 

U 6 I. 1 18«3. 

1863. 

Qnantlty. | Vnlne. j QnontUy. 

Value. 

Qnantlty. < 

Voloe. 


19.800 

•333. .51 9 
30 (M2 
3, WO 
5(1887 
16, 199 
^ 68. .545 
177. n6 
458.665 
55,406 
53.739 
1. Ifi6 
145.833 
65,061 
127 
57.012 
64,932 
244,924 

75,416 
701,713 
KD.29S 
5,408, 183 
11,742 

000 annually 

23,110 

•347.936 
24. 4n 
4. 113 
32.299 

35,300 

•590.835 
17 549 
6.670 
34 987 
13.793 
97. 171 
294.327 
548,846 
29.928 
69. 178 


Hark rtrnl*. 

920 

1,010 

A 1.650 




1^088 
KM. 082 
174 456 
437.:«»l 
56. 460 
60. 976 
1.259 
158.415 
109.630 


Butler ponndt. 

541.851 
2, 152. 200 
171, 561 

815.500 

1,937.010 

105,905 

644.547 
2,907.680 

103. 547 

Coni torn 

I)yr«tnir« 




Efo* 




4.654 
108 570 
112; 9P5 
1G8 
36.999 
71,945 
379.170 

75.464 
898.029 
61.890 
5^082. 610 
13, M9 

oft gmllone. 

121,015 

226, 450 

125^343 


29.032 

94 098 

47.232 

61.113 

370,511 

106.686 

1,088.679 

119,896 

19,384 






Flax, hemp, and tow, not monn* 




Floor barrels. 

Fnm. skin* and taila, not drt»*ed 
Grain . oil kind* ^sheb- 

148,096 

239, 130 

235.439 

7.223,758 

10.998.720 

7, 876,910 

6.123.699 

* An aTeroge ToJao of |500 

, U of ortlclet 

of foreign origin. 
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Importi into Canada from tht United Slatrt, Sfr. — Continned, 


ArtIctM InpotlCiL 


Qaftntitv. 


Qaastity. 


Vulop. 


QoADlIty. 


8tooe and inarbl«. . . .nwrtmirbi. 


.pounds. 


Frw> by reciprocity trenty. 

8nccie and bnlUoo 

All other frco goods* 

Total tno of daty . , 


An STcrago raluo of ISOO.OOO annuaDy is of articles of foreign origin. 


Export!, the produce and manufacture! of the United State!, to Canada for tltree 
yean, 1860-’61 to 1862-’C3. 


je60-'61. 


Articles cxpoiied. 


Quantity. 


Qaantity. I Valne. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


ti 7 . 9 fi 7 , m. im 

3,W)li 1,1031 as. 768 

aot 1,866; 13.903 

2.C50 l.Tv-tl 

4P.011 37.863* 68.717 

3,0111 10,701 

1.7C4 10. -197 

1,718; 37ll 3,72!» 

3.733’ 15.44r> l.AVl 

106,:JS4! 1 62.638' 

6.5611 1 36.305, 

6.64?| 543.585 71,473 

30,178 bdV ll.fKM, 

A 133' 90. 075 3, Offit 

11,117; i 35.054, 

37. W5, 687. «8i: 66,67<^ 

10,013, 1,376 5.738 

S5:i.U5l 08.646 371,001 

16, WW * 32.238 

13.214! aa.915 11.712 

403. .501 246. 442 

«».330 95.609 

12.347' 19.147 

26. 817 A 076 20, 819 

8. 856 979 5. 127 

1,965 i 2,700 


177,144 
41.2.52 
89.976 
1.4;t2 
197. 458 
8. 771 
10,306 
2.310 
22 , KO 
35. ir>4 
32.380 
78,718 
8.653 
1.969 
11,001 
55,304 
16.847 
400,864 
50.874 
64 i,it 90 
64.405 
110. .546 
P.044 
32,342 
7.739 
3. 0(.O 
6.22.3 
38, 375 
87.tOS 
3, 502. 18«) 
1.335 
C3. 570 
14,078 
14. 1*57 


AnltDolt: bones and mnlrs 

cattle 

hogs 

sbi>ep 

Applet 

Asbet. 

Btirk, oidc 

Btrf 

Bc«r and olo 

Books 

Bricks, lime, and cement 

Butter 

Cables and cordngc 

Candles 

Carria^tes 

Cbecse 

Cloecr seed. 

CottI 

Copper and brots manufactares. 

Cotton, mw 

Cotton niADnrtietnrcs 


.number. 
. . .do. . . . 
. ..dui... 


barrels. 
. ...cwt. 


barrets. 


.gxdlons. 


.pounds 
. . . .cwt 
.pounds. 

.pounds 
, Rebels 
....tons 


pounds 


Pniirs and tri'dlclnes. 


.barrels 


pickled 


Flaxseed 


Furs 

Olossworc 

Gold iind aflrer coin 


a\T 74 
191. .'SI 
29.\390 
3,612 
i9.eai 
49.505 
5,027 


.ponods. 


Oanpowder 


Hums and bacon 


Hnts. wool aad fbr. 
Hcrop 



Meal 

..•.barrels J 

Heat of all kinds 


Ores of metals 


pitch an<l tar 

....barrels.) 

Plaots Bud shrubs.... 
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ExporU, the produce and manvfaciurt of the United Staten, tfc. — Continoed. 


Articles exported. 


Hemp nmna foe tores, not specified. 


Hidis 

Hops pounds. 

Hou*e fumitnre 

lodia.rubbcr tuunalsctnres 

Indian com basbi-1s 

iodi.iu meal barrels. 

Iron. i>lg tons. 

bar do.. 

castings do. . 

nails pounds. 

manufactures, not specified 

Jewelry 

Lard pounds 

oU gallons 

Lend ^uuds 

Lentber do. ... 

boots and shoes pairs- 

morocco leather 

Marble and stone manulhctures 

Mnsleal iuslruownts 

OU-cahe 

OU, linseed gallons 

whale and fish do. .. 

Onions 

Paints and varnish 

Paper and stationery 

Pork barrels. 

Potatoca J..... ...bushels. 

Printing materials 

Rice barrels 

Rosin, tar, pitch, and turpentine do... 

Rye and smaU grain 

Halt bushels. 

Soap pounds. 

Spirits, from grain, Ac gallons. 

Spirits of turpentine do . . . 

Snnr pounds 

MoiuMes gaUons. 

Tallow pounds. 

Tobacco, not manufaclured hogsheads. 

snuff pounds. 

maonfacturod do .. 

Tluegar gallons. 

Wax pounds. 

Wheat bushels. 

Wheat flour barrels. 

Wool pounds. 

Wood manufactures 

lumber and Umber 

All other articles 


Total 



The detail of imports from Canada which pay duty during the period of the re- 
ciprocity treaty shows thntvcry few of such imports are tho produce or manufacture 
of Canada originally. Tho chief articles are iron, salt, foreign spirits and wines, 
beer and ale, and foreign dry goods. It is not easy to identify any item of 
consequence produced in CanMO, other than “manufactures of wood,” which is 
an item mode up of local products in port, at least. 

The detail of imports free by ordinary laws exhibits a very irregular trade 
of this sort. Tho chief values arc of articles of tho United States brought back, 
personal effects, and unusual movements of coin and bullion. 


foeeion and domestic commerce. 


?9 


Imports from Canada fret ly ordinary latcs. 


Artirlci. 

ie.W36. 

ie56-'57. 

ia.77-’3e. 

1858-W. 

1859-60. 

18C0-'61. 

1861-’03. 

18P3-’G3. 

Pnvloc^ of thr United 

Suitrn Tvliirned 

Penonai vfTi’Cl* 

Anlmolt. living 

$349,734 

2^2.374 

3,040 

MfA 621 
339. 979 
1,070 

ttn.sts 
235. s.-a 
4,073 

$430. 129 
265. 187 
600. ‘104 
9,000 
45. 890 
2,320 

$736,639 
271.063 
1. 142,717 

$1,418,258 
194, 430 
305, 919 

$430,687 
22(». 433 
2,612 
4.156 
39, 675 

$173,888 
271. C85 
905 
4,792, 1!>5 
53 

nod Intel....... 

So.opft 

3,'AiH 

2.000 

65,313 

28.043 

27.09.5 

2,330 

20. m 

2.G48 


553 

393 

1,733 

40 

3,449 





500 

10,094 

8.963 

23.390 

743 
14, 481 

1,900 
10. 1H6 

400 

10,686 

6,071 

3.690 

Produce of Americao 



Other nniclef 

Total 

1.374 

es4 

3,400 

7,281 

•33, 017 

(45,896 

8P7,9rj 

t*ce,753 

307,450 j 1,3»C,377 

2,208.373 

1, 959, 393 


736,831 

5, 287, 772 


* Tnclndlnff 9.410 potmdt Indian, $^.4^> 

t IncluillD^ 13,7(iC pouud* tea, f 10,247 ; 20,763 pouod* lodlgo, $14,429. 


The detail of imports from the Provinces other than Canada, free by other ' 
laws thiin the treaty, is also shown to be mainly of United States produce 
returned and specie in small amount. The following are the items: 


Years. 

Specie. 

Produce of 
U. 8. re- 
turned. 

Gypsum. 

Animnls 

living. 

Ollier ftr- 
ticies. 

1A.M-'55 

1 

1 

$14,651 
14,248 
25,956 
28,5:i9 
673, .567 
110,096 
84,510 
83, 523 
92,257 

$103,226 
109, 974 
88,314 
80,484 
78,600 
97,954 
80, 832 
9, 425 
20,093 

$375 
431 1 
638 
3,518 
6,660 
5,442 
4 , 521 
1 125 

$28, 17.5 
.35, 179 
17,751 
60, 8,58 
23, 2:w 
37,9.52 
3,711 
9,767 
10,500 

1835-’56 

18.->0-',">7 



ia.'.8-ra -- 

1859-’(i0 

]8eO-T)l 

lWil-'62 

$33,807 
14,9:10 
21,683 
18,847 
4,018 
83, Kll 
28, :»i 
5,542 



i 


The import trade from the British Atlantic provinces is very small in actually 
free articles other than those affected by the reciprocity treaty. On the Pacific 
coast there is a receipt of bullion from Victoria at San Francisco, the value of 
which is given in the published commerce and navigation reports as imports from 
British North American provinces. It has been separated from the above state- 
ment, though in other statements of trade with the provinces the small trade of 
San Francisco with British Columbia in duty-paying articles has not been 
separated. The bullion brought to San Francisco from British Columbia began 
in 1859, and was, in 18fil-’62, $756,423, and in 1862-’G3, $1,663,642. 

The record of imports and exports at United States ports of the lake district 
almost invariably confines the transactions to Canada, the exceptions being 
only one outward shipment from Milwaukie to England in 1861, value $46,061, 
and ono similar shipment in 1863, value $3,381. It has therefore been neces- 
sary to consider all the trade of the lake district os conducted with Canada, 
although the registered entries and clearances of vessels show frequent trans- 
actions direct with English ports. The following is the detail of actual entrances 
and clearances at these lake ports for European ports, through the St. Lawrence, 
from the official returns : 
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Fiscal years. 

No. 

Clearances. 

Tons. 

No. 

Entrances. 

Tons. 

1855-'5C 







1856-*57 

1 


^9 




itjo7-'5d 

1 

Cliicagu to KuglauU 

123 

1 

EugUud to Clucago. .. 

123 


9 

Cleveland toEn;*laud 

3,244 

1 

England to Cleveland . . 

3«2 


3 

Detroit lol^Dglund 

9K7 

1 

Euglsnd to Detroit.... 

382 

1858-’59 

lU 

Chicago, Detroit* and 







Cleveland to England. .. 

5,7fil 

7 

England to same ports . 

2,401 


2 


6:i3 





1 


343 




ie59--*60 

5 


1 , 4:<6 

10 


3,575 

ieoo-*6i 

5 

To England and Ireland. . 

li791 

8 


2^836 

1861-’6*i 



3 




.... 

1 

” 

394 

1 


394 










Undoubtedly the outward ebipmcnts by these vessels were considerable, and 
a few imports arc specified in the statistics of soda osli, iron, salt, &c. Bat the 
trade is not a permanent one in any sense. In the lost fiscal year but a single 
vessel cleared and entered, and it can therefore scarcely be necessary to make 
a distinct and precise account of it as of a permanent trade. This practical 
neglect of the Bt. Lawrence river as an outlet to western produce of the United 
States, under the circumstances controlling that route for the last four or five 
years, is particularly significant, and decisive as to the channels this trade 
prefers. Not only the treaty of reciprocity, but the careful and inviting legis- 
lation of Canada in regard to tolls and tonnage duties, have united to remove 
all obstacles to the free employment of this route for the export of breadstuffs 
and provisions from the western States. Great hopes were entertained in Canada 
of the commerce that would be thus developed, but the united efforts of the two 
governments have proved of little effect in opening a channel preferable to that 
made up of the lakes, the canals, and railroads of the United States. The 
statistics of downward freight through tiie Woliand canal show that most 
American produce entering that canal returns again to American ports. The 
tables of this Welland canal tonnage, given hero from the official Canadian 
reports, are ^rticularly instructive on the point of the destination of both 
upward and downward freight. 

The following extracts from the report of the Hon. W. P. Howland, finance 
minister of Canada in 1862, state very compactly and forcibly the principal 
facts connected with the expected occupation of the 8t. Lawrence river as a line 
of outward transit for produce of the western States. They are from the Cana* 
•dian Trade and Navigation report for 1862; 

Movement ef American produce in and lArough Canada. 

The movement of property on tke provincial canals shows a steady increase. On the 
Welland canal the movement was: 




Toot property. 

Toana^ of reMela. 

In 1859 



856.918 

I860 



1.338 509 

1861 



1.337.673 

1863 



1,476,843 


And on the St Lawrence canals the movement was: 


In 1859 



765,636 

831,465 

1,009,469 

1,019,330 

I860 



1861 



1862_ 
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The moTement on the Wellsnd canal hai, therefore, Increased 7} per cent, in 1861 over 
1860, end in 1862 15 per cent over 1861. Whilst on the St. Lawrence canals the move- 
ment of tonnnito bos iocioasad in 1861 by 22 per cent, over 1860, and in 1862 by 6 per 
cent, over 1861. 

In this connection I propoee to consider the effect which the removal of the tolls from 
the St. Lawrence canals, and the reduction of those on the Welland, hoe had on the move- 
ment of property throngth those works. 

That the movement of property by the St. Lawrence route has been greatly angraented 
during the p.v<t throe years is sufiiciently apparent from the figures above given, and we 
may congratulate the country thereon; but that this increase has been due to the remission 
of the tolls is not to be assumed without taking into account other circumstances which 
have mainly influenced the direction of trade. 

First among these drcumstonccs may bo stated the greatly Increased production of 
cereals in the western States, and tbs figures presently introduced will show that in pro- 
portion to that increase, and to the whole volume of agricultural produce m >red from 
Isakes Erie and Michigan to tide-water, wc hare not obtained so large a trofilc since tbo 
removal of the tolls as we obtained prior to the adoption of that policy. 

The following statement shows the quantity of grain sent eastward from the lake 
regions, intludiog Canada, during tbo last seven years : 


Jl 


Years. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Com. 

Other grain. 

AU reduced 
to bushels. 

1 


Bsmfs. 

3 8ft->, 44-2 
3,397,954 
4.499,613 
3,700,274 
4, 106, 057 
6, 53.3, 869 
8,359,910 

Buiefs. 

19,505,3.^«8 
1 16,763,285 
21,843,859 
16,865,708 
3-',3;(4,3yi 
46,384, '44 
50, 699, 130 

BarAefs. 

14. 28'^. 632 
8,779,832 
10. 49.5, . 554 
4,423,006 
18, 075, 778 
29 524,628 
;12,985,923 

1 

Buthels. 1 
4, 592, .569 ! 
2,2.56,914 , 
5,03.5,097 1 
4,264,0:51 | 
7,712,032 
10,686, 115 , 
10,844,939 

1 

1 

57,707,769 
41, 789, 851 
59, 872, .'66 
44, :i54, 225 
78,652,4.86 
119,264,213 
136, 329, 542 


The following statement shows tho proportion of wheat nod flour which has p'lrsed from 
the western Htates to tide-water by tlie 8t. Lawrence and Erio canals, respectively, during 
the siunc period, (all being reduced to bushels of wheat:) 

< * Movmnt of American breaditufft. 


Y'ears. 

Down the St. 
Lawrence. 

Through Erie 
camtl. 

j Total to tide- 
water. 

1856 

1,209, 612 
1,9:10 280 
1,876,933 
1,988,759 
1,846, 462 
3, I0:l, 1.53 
5, 320, 054 

15, 342, 833 
10, 601,. 532 
13, 757, 283 
10, 371,960 
23,912,1100 
34, 427, 800 
39,210,1:11 

16, 553, 445 
12,5:11,812 
1-5, 6:14, 216 
12, :160,72.5 
25,758, 462 
37,r):i0,953 
44, 560, 1^ 

1857 

1K58 

18r,9 

18(i0 

186i 

1862 



NOTE. — Th<' nbo'v itnvofi^t it eompotad by •'lUias to tho (mportatitmt front UoUetl Rta‘ot port*, at 
XiogMTou tltp (|uont'rio« tcQi down ibe .St Luwrvact* caimlt from tho UnitodSiatet to iboCKUAdtau {tor t, Hod 
|i It aimint'il ih4» n I tb^ tmporta At Kingston werr it»tnr d urn St. Isawn-nco canalii Th* movmuoiit on tho 
ErU* rona dortng ib«* Art' « * yeart li lakc^ from th<* canal nuditor i roporu; that for U from “ Hant s 
Morebaau Magiomo." The statenioni reUteo only to wheat and door. 

Hoocti U nppeani that of (bo wholo quantity of wcatorn wheat and floor which was 
transported to i>de-wator through the New York and Caondiao OMtaia daring the pMt seroti 
years, wt; obtuiuod for (he 8t. J.awreDce route, in 185A, 7.3 per cent.; 1857, 15 4 per cent ; 
1858, 12.01 pur cent.; 1859, 16.08 per cent.; 1860, 7.16 per oeat; 1861, 8.26 per cent.; 
1862, 11.4 por cent. 
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Theso are the principAl commodities which have heretofore passed Uirongh the St. Ltw- 
reoce canal. If wo include with them the Indian corn, which figures so largely in the 
Welland and Erie canal returns, the percentage will bvoomo still less favorable tr us, and 
the proportions will bo stjll farther reduced by bringing into the comparison the cereal 
products of the western States which are carried to tide-wator by the several railroads 
converging at the Atlantic ports. 

While we have failed to obtain so large a proportion of the western trade, since the 
removal of the tolls, as we obtained in 1859 and the preceding years, the tolls levied on 
that (the Erie) canal which is the chief competitor with the St. Lawrence route have been 
materially increased, as the followtog comparison of tolls on the three principal articlee 
will show: 

Toll per 1,000 pounds per mOe. 18G0 and previous years. 1663. 


On corn...... 2 mills. 2^ mills. 

On flour 2 “ S 

On wheat.. .2 3 “ 


This increase is equivalent to an advance of seventy cents per ton on wheat and flour 
from Buffalo to tide water, and of forty cents per ton from Oswego to tide-water; whilst 
the advance on corn is equivalent to thirty-five cents per ton from Buffalo, and to twenty 
cents j)er ton from Oswego. 

The rates of freight have also increased by the Erie canal, and they have increased in a 
still greater ratio by the St. Lawrence. Dating the four years next preceding 1859 the 
average freight for flour from lake Ontario ]Hirts to Montreal was $1 84} per ton. In 
1860, the year in which the tolls were remove'l from the St. Lawrence canals, the rate of 
freight was $2 11} per ton; in 1861 it was 32 56}; in 1862 it was S2 61; so that the 
increase over the average of the four years preceding 1859 was seventy-two cents in I860, 
lerenty-two in 1861, and cighty.one in 1862, If we add to these fignres the tolls remitted, 
wo find that the forwarder received over the average rates which they obtained in the four 
years above alluded to, in 1860, forty-nine cents per ton ; in 1861, ninety-four cents, and 
in 1862, one dollar and three cents per ton, together with the tolls on the tonnage of his 
shipping. 

Comparing in a similar manner the mtesof freight obtained for carrying wheat, wc have 
a still more striking example of the advanced rates which the forwarders h ivc be8n able to 
exact. The average freight rates for wheat from Lake Ontario ports to Montreal, in 1855, 
1856, 1857, and 1868, wos$l 81 per ton ; in 1860, $1 21; in 1861, $2 72, and in 1862 it 
was $2 71 per ton. Thus the advance over the average rate during the four years first 
named w.as, in 1860, $1 21; in 1861, $1 13; in 1862, $1 13. Adding the tolls relin- 
quished by the province, it will bo seen that the advance obtaine I by the forw.ardcr has 
been, in 1860, $1 43, and in 1861 and 1862, $1 35 per ton, together with tile tolls due to 
the tonnage of bis vesrcls. 

Whatever else may be urged in favor of free canals, it cortamly cannot be said that the 
policy of 1860 has been productive of benefit, eithcT to the proluccr or consumer of 
western breadstulis ; and from the advance which has taken pl.ice in the freights by tho 
St. Lawrence route, ns well as in both tolls and freight by the competing route to tide- 
water at Albany, it is abundantly manifest that the forwarder con pay a moderate toll 
without unduly trenching on bis profits. 

It can bo shown from reliable data that. In so far as the actual cost of transportation 
(including therein the canal tolls recently imposed) is concerned, western pro luce cm be 
carried to tide- water much clieaper by the 8t. lawrence than by any competing route ; and we 
must trace our failure to obtain for onr canals a greater proportion of the westcru trsdu to 
other causes than the charges herctofura imposed for the use of tboso works. I am per- 
Boaded that tlio chief cause of that failure lies in the absence of sufficient competition 
among forwarders engaged in the Ht. Lawrence trade; In the financial relations between 
shippers engaged in the western trade and the capitalists of New Turk ; and, finally and 
chlcfiy, In the lower rates of ocean freights from New York to Europe, occasioned by tha 
greater competition at that port than is to bo fonnd at Quebec or Montiwil It is gratifying 
to know that the Canadian forwarder has been able to obtain the advanced rates above 
quoted, but we cannot find therein a justification of that policy which, in addition to other 
advantages, would give him tho free use of costly works which complete the grandest 
system of inland navigation in the world, and bare not been constructed without imposing 
heavy burdens on the country. If it could be shown that the tolls remitted had gooe in 
mitigation of the comparatively high rate of ocean freight to which our trade is subject, 
we might find in that fact some reason for making our canals absolutely free. But it has 
hcon shown that this has not been the result. The tolls have gone to cnh.ince tho profits 
of the forwarder whose freight tarifl has been regulated, not by the cost of doing his work, 
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bnt bf the competition with which he hae had to contend. There U bat one cooreo open 
for (ecuring that qoota of the western trade which the advantagee of the 8t. Lawrence 
route gives as reason to anticipate. If wc can give to the owners of the largest vessels 
now pro6tabl]r engaged in the trade of leke Michigan the option of trading to Kingston 
and the 8t. Inwrunce, or to Buffalo, ns may be found must profitable, we shall have thrown 
down the barrier which now forces the main current of trade into the Erie canal. We 
shall have more than balanced the greater insurance and freights charged from our sea- 
ports to Europe over the correspouding charges from New York, and we may thereafter 
expect Quebec and Montreal to take rank amongst the greatest grain marts of this conti- 
nent. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. P. HOWLAND, ifinitta- of Finanet. 

Qcibio, May 12, 1862. 

Tliis very full and impartial Btatement Las been copied at length because of 
its decisive bearing on the question which was. a few years since, considered a 
great and practical one for the western producing States, namely ; whether they 
were to anticipate relief to the pressure of their export trade, when the St. Law- 
rence should be fully opened to them. 

The transit trade through Canada, inward and outward, by way of the St. 
Lawrence, is incompletely given in the Canadian trade reports, os follows : 

Statement of the tranrit trade through Canada, via the St. Lawrence, to and 
from the United Slatet. 

[From Canadian authorities.] 


Calendar years. « 

Values to the U. 
btates. 

Values from tho 
U. States. 

1854 

$495,327 

18,015 

13,493 

183,790 

26,916 

76,314 

21,505 

522,514 

490,298 

512,245 


1855..... 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


I860 


1861 

$3,505,511 
5, 198,920 
2,997,818 


1863 



The transit trade through the United States to Canada is another important 
element of the rontu.al exchanges, one of which the volume is unexpectedly large, 
larger than the export of United States produce by way of the St. Lawrence. 
It is conducted almost wholly over the railroads leading from Portland, Maine, 
to tho frontier of Vermont, and makes up the larger half of the hnsiness of the 
snb-porl of entry of Island Pond, V'ermont. 

Value of imports into Canada patsing through the United States under bond. 


1855 $4, 463, 774 

1856 4,926,^22 

1857 5,582,643 

1858 2,057,024 

1859 4,546,491 

1860 3,041,877 

1861 5,688,9.52 

1862 5,508,427 

1863 6,172,483 
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The rapid increase of this traffic is remarkable. It affords a channel for 
steamer freight that appears to be preferred to the slower course by way of the St. 
Lawrence. The comparison of the use by Canada of the two channels of im- 
ports is as follows : showing that more than a third of the import trade of Canada 
enters now at United States ports, and is transported over our railroads under 
bond. 


1855.. 

1856. . 


Imports Tic Unltrd SMet 

64, 463, 774 

4.926,922 


Impons 

18.57.. 


5. ,5S2i643 





2,057,024 



1S59. . 


4, ,546, 491 



I860.. 


3,011,877 



1861. . 


5,088,952 



1862.. 


5,508,427 



1863.. 


6,172,483 




14 , 


Lswrrnce. 

738, 373 
989, .513 
378, 094 
768, 161 
472, 754 
.527, 160 
726, 541 
601,019' 
439, 930 


Evidently the advantages of unrestricted transit to and from sea are ouite as 
valuable to the business of Canada as to that of the United States. The pre- 
ponderance of steamship traffic in the carriage of all classes of merchandise is 
increasing the transportation of railroad lines such os these from Portland and 
Boston to Canada. 


EXPOBT OF U.MTED STATES MA.VUFACTL’HES TO CANADA. 

The reduction in the value of manufactured articles of the United States ex- 
ported to Canada in recent years as compared with an earlier period h.as been 
referred to. In the following table the extent of this reduction and its relation 
to particular articles is shown, the comparison being for the years 1858 to 1863. 
Undoubtedly this decline cannot bo a n,atur.al result between two countries in 
such proximity maintaining open and equal commerci.il relations. Especial 
causes only could produce such a decline in the face of the very great incrc.ise of 
manufactures in thp United States during these years, and their development in 
superior fabrics of every sort. The Canadian tariffs are chiefly levied ad valorem 
on the invoice values of goods at the point of purchase for importation into 
Canada, whether that bo in the United States or in Europe, and the consequence 
is a practical difference against purchasing in the United States which increases 
with every accession to prices here, and has now attained to the full nomiii.il 
measure of the duty levied. The increase in the price of fabrics, caused by the 
successive tariff acts of the United States and by the internal duties levied, has 
steadily increased this difference, in connection with the higher rates of ad 
valorem duty levied in Canada, until it now amounts very nearly to a proliibi- 
tiou of purchases in the United States of duty-paying articles. A duty of 
twenty per cent on invoices made in England, can scarcely fail now to lunount 
to two such percentages when the same or similar goods arc purchased in the 
United States, simply through the duplication of prices attained here. 

Efforts have been made in Canada to obviate tne difficulty in some measure 
by admitting United States invoices at a reduction to gold values, but nothing 
Las been settled on. While these conditions continue, the trade to Canada in 
articles not covered by the reciprocity treaty, or otherwise free, will remain 
very small, and that market for manufactoies will practically cease to exist. _ 
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Valut$ of manufactured articht of the United States exported to Canada, 

and paying duty. 


Articles. 

iao8-’50. • 

1859-’00. 

1860-’6I. 

1861-’62. 

lH02-r>3. 

Cotton nionnfncturcs 

$3on, me 

$:il4,491 

(Mo:i,59i 

$246,442 


Ham)) uunuluctures, (including 

M.Tta 

21,971 

<k>4 

16,:i78 

10,565 

cordape.) 

Irun muuut'actureSy (uU other than 
I,.catfier boots and shoes 

761, CID 

716,597 

839,421 

773, 3S1 

396,907 

211,147 

137, 475 

106,648 

66,770 

22,80(/ 

Tobacco, manafactored 

i,aoo,&<4 

863.9:(4 

68:1,875 

20:t,681 

76, 0-26 

Glasswares 

li5,2:!2 

77,061 

83,950 

121, :wi 

87,032 

Kartbeuwure 

9,360 

11,1.61 

1-2,347 

12, 147 

8, 244 

House furuituro 

7G5 

12:1,251 

124,250 

188,829 

66,718 

lDdia>nibber manufactures 

13,217 

5, am 

10, 158 

1, 151 

528 

Carriages 

20, 449 

lOiMlO 

11,117 

35,0.64 

11,501 

Hooks 

ir>4, o:t4 

79, i:« 

106, :«4 

02,8:18 

2.6, 104 

Taper and stationery 

7d,t«5 

61,4:« 

74,272 

7-2, :176 

55,171 

Jewelry 

1.'), 960 

5,7(i0 

12,954 

11,046 

5,044 

Hats 

116,1.60 

90, 100 

79,016 

49, .605 

14,078 

Tin manufactures 

15. 4.-,l 

20, .6(16 

4,30'> 

i,:i7r) 


Marble and stone manufactures. . . 

63,883 

109, 009 

97,977 

97,Wr2 

48,29-A 

Trunks and umbrellas 

5, 470 

1,575 

2,577 

1,967 

i,4:m 

Clothing 

9 373 

16,6.65 

11, 163 

8, 194 

i,:r28 

Wood manufactures 

4.6, 146 

49,547 

36,593 

49,061 

68,:i02 

Caudles and soap 

11,4.60 

8,079 

9,568 

4,583 

2,4-28 

Paints and varuish 

27, 193 

32,521 

39,903 

39,646 

30,094 

Copper and brass manufactures.. . 
Musical instruments 

60,611 

49,658 

16,909 

:12,'238 

,60, 874 

104,534 

411,732 

1-^2,800 

100,907 

67,415 

Printing materials 

1,771 

3,4:«7 

5,634 

4,259 

l,-260 

Other enumerated 

21,990 

5,595 

12,776 

8, 190 

4,7-14 

Uocunmernted manufactures 

624,5:14 

54'2,028 

549,903 

388,229 

401,227 

Total.... 

4,185,510 

3,548,114 

3,501,642 

2,596,930 

1,510,8(8 


rUEPAREO PROVISION'S, ETC., EXPORTED PREE OF DUTY. 


Beef 

26,506 

78,6:17 

1,718 

3,729 

2,310 

Pork 

542, 972 

477,336 

105,745 

559,184 

670,433 

Hams and bacon 

08,:i94 

53,470 

4,568 

19,828 

63,570 

Butter 

15,2.66 

40, 154 

5,847 

71,472 

78,718 

Cheese 

50, 196 

38,896 

37,945 

86,870 

5.6,394 

Lard 

69, 6-12 

18:1,723 

4,486 

70,799 

40,572 

Tallow 

Ii:i,UI3 

130,893 

90,860 

141,062 

103,338 

Vinegar 

6,815 

3,726 

1,816 

2,321 

2,002 


SPIRITS AND LIQCORS PAYING DUTY. 


Bpirit. 

31,890 

68,341 

■ 11,187 

7,576 

6,726 

Beer and alo 

2,707 

1,924 

2,733 

1,656 

22,832 


The exports of prepared provisions, being nearly all free of duty, arc fairly 
maintaincu. That of liqnors has nearly ceased, and an enormous stimulus has 
been given to distillation in Canada of corn imported free from the United States. 

The export of wheat and flour to the coast provinces has been referred to os 
a large and direct trade to a market for consumption. It constituted the chief 
part of the export trade previous to the enactment of the reciprocity treaty, 
breadstuffs having always been admitted free of duty into the colonial ports of 
the Atlantic coast. 
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The fisheries of the coast provinces constitute a large natural market for 
provisions and breadstufifs which can never bo supplied so cheaply from 
Canada ns from the United States. The average imports from them arc soarcely 
half the exports, ns will be seen by comparing the numial tot.als of trnde with 
the provinces, and but a very small pnrportion of these imports pay duty on 
entering the United States. The average amiual value paying duty is S21(>,172, 
for the eight years of the operation of the treaty, while for the five years pre- 
ceding, the average paying duty was $1,750,000. ■* 

Table of trade through the Canadian canalt in produce of the United Stales, 
distinguishing the points of origin and destination, for the years ISOl, 18G2, 
and 18G3. 

EASTWARD OR DOWNWARD TRADE THROUGH THE WELLAND CANAL. 


From United States 
poru. 

1801. 

1862. 

1863. 

Tu CnnodiuD ports. 

To United Stutca 
porta. 

To Canadian ports. 

« 

0 

1 

CO 

'a 5 
o 
c ^ 
U 
o 

tR 

■n 

0 
cu 
c 
« 

1 
s 
a 
O 
o 

"a 

X 

rS * 
11 

O 

H 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

7bns. 

Tons. 

A^icuIturBl implements, 









26 

6 

19 

o 

0 

AhLcs, pot uuU pearl.... 

4 

121 

9 

79 

219 

68 

Apples, iVuits, and cider. 

C 

185 

39 

l:W 

308 

35 


193 


IGl 


170 






728 

c 

.3, 329 

Bet'f, pork, linms, and 


< 




bacon 

7GI 

2, 1.32 

460j 

6, 160} 

3,509 

8, 4-29 

Butter and cheese 

12 

129 

23 

395} 

It3 

5*4 


6 

122 


124 


38H 

Coni 

53,fiC3 

1,582 

47,818 

1,231 

41,. 527 

1,629 

Com and com meal .... 

39,836 

113,793 

6"., 4182 

93,648 

355 

• 



126 


1 



Fish 

7 

53 

IH 

24} 

2 

13 

Flour 

1,265 

41,812 

1,809 

48,616 

17,900 

53,246 

Furniture 

7 

90 

3 

71 

15 

69 



17 


130 

69 


Hides 

13 

175 


3S1 

93 

195 



25 


49 

15 

Id 


1 

13 

7 


1 

9 

Iron and nuils. 

32 

376 

1 

532} 

83 

593 

Lard and tallow 

23 

417 

14j 

1,056} 

228 

1,322 



15 


35 




1 

873 

1,373 

2, 1124 


89 

Oils, (nil) 

625 

615 

757 

'310‘ 

1,823 

160 



3113 


439 

3t.O 

38 



262 


1 




2 

54i 

40 




18 

118 

48 

16 

u 


1 

80 


49 

41 

24 

Kyc and rye meal 

361 

1,960 

2,476 

1,.30I 

878 

1,049 

Salt 

40 


47^ 


21 


Siorowaro 

119 

101 

76i 

73} 

52 

107 

Stone 

e, 166 

555 

2, 135 

122 

6,149 

147 

Tobacco, (mostly manu> 









50*2 


17U 

3*2 


Wlieiit 

105,993 

236, 318 

161,224} 

286,47.4 

118,988 

■233,100 
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Table of trade through the Canadian canals^ 4'^.— Contiuued. 



1863. 


From United States 
(orts. 


Whiskey 

Wool 

All other articles 


Total 

LoQibi'rand timber. 


Total all cIusaCS 


AjifriciiUnral implements. 

1 


tools, Ac 

2 

2^>^> 

Ap)>les, Ac.. 

7 

U.V. 

Iher, )K)rk, Imtns, Ac... 

4 

11 

Bricks, cement, lime, 



ciuv, ami slate 

70 

4,020 

Bmtei and cheeso 

2 

4H 

Clmlk and whiting 

) 

171 

Coal 

i l,5C!j 

12,3111 

Colfw 


031 

Copperas 


24 

Corn 

3,(J2U 


Ciiiion 

17 

C 

Dyi-s . . ^ 



>^rt)iwuro and gloss* 



ware 

. ] 


Fish 

2 

1,234 

Flour 

5 

5 

Furniture 

6 

714 

Gvpsniii 

2 

39 

Houip 


271 

Horses, cattle, ami sheep. 

2 

oM.'i 

Iron. naiU, and sjukoa.. 

07 

9, 5,'kS 

Jnnk and oakum 

5 

:a 

Ivcaihcr 


13 

Muhogauy 


8 

Muriilc 

8 

91C 

Molasses 


809 

Oats 

4 


Oils 1 

1 

020 

Ore.**, (iron) 


2,976 

Faints I 

1 

338 

Pilcli, tar, and turpen- I 




3 

241 

2, 3li0 

s**lf 

6,">7 1 

4 

0-17 

... 

333 

. . . 

29 

2H 

]4,0SIj 
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Table of trade through tlte Canadian eanalt, — Continaed. 


From United States 
ports. 

1861. 

1802. 

1863. 

To Canadian ports. 

To United States 
ports. 

To Canadian ports. 

s 

3 

os 

II 

5 fi- 

9 

H 

i 

g. 

a 

c 

f 

a 

a 

O 

o 

To United States 
ports. 

Tohacco 

Tons. 

1 

3,596 

39 

45 

Ittfi 

Tom. 

39 

2 

9 

18-i 

4,293 

2<I0 

Tom$. 

5,307 

1 

75 

1,4434 

Tons. 

190i 

Tom. 

15 

18,106 

366 

32 

4,203 

5,063 

Tons. 

17 

Whiskey 

Window glass 

Other Articles....^ 

Lumlier 

Total 

5 

79 

9,3934 

961 

14 

193 
19, KK 
10,497 

10,165 

116,240 

14,9084^ 171,6734j 07,478 

323,244 


Trnntportation by the St. Laiormce Canal from American porte to Canada, 

( down and up.) 

[From Cniwdian official reports.] 


Articles. 

1801. 

1862. 

1863. 

Ai^bcA tons.... 

9 

12 

99 

3,0274 

100 

6,101 

186 

75:1 

847 

423 

300 




120 

83 

3,472 

3,857 


233 

3,216 

3,221 

9 

3(r2 

187 

Com, barley, ntui ^aln do 


........ 

3,417 

1,167 

11 

80 

20 

58 

471 

22 

1,276 

241 

889 

22 

Kr2 

124 

10 

7,6(i7 

16 

385 

56:1 

381 

777 


28 

34 

894 

344 

2tt 

2,658 

428 

684 

121 

381 

75 

1744 

3,254 

56 

557 

145 

489 

HUIcs do 

10 

5 

Li\*u stock do 

24 
114 
158 
6I> 
27 
4.57 
1,160 
40 
5, 143 
60 

8upir ; du 

MolasM'S do 

Tuliuccu do 

Spirits du 


166 

1,509 

413 

Kirowootl do 

Total 

16,537 

22,691 

23,118 
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Summaries nf the trade of the prineipal parts of the northern frontier with 

Canada. 

Exports and imports for cipht years, 185G to 1SG3 inclusive, as reported from 
the following collection districts : — Vermont: Ports of Burlington and Island 
Pond, Vt. — Champlain : Rouse’s Point and Plattsburg, X. Y. — Cswegatchie: 
Ogdensbijrg, N. Y. — Cape Vincent: Including Sackett’s Harbor with Capo 
Vinccnt,'N. Y. — Oswego: Port of Oswego only. — Genesee: Rochester. — 
Niagara : Niagara and Suspension Bridge, N. Y. — Buffalo Creek : Buffalo. — 
Presque Isle : Erie, Penn. — Cuyalioga : Clcvel.aud, Ohio. — Sandusky and 
Miami : Sandusky and Toledo, Ohio. — Detroit. — Mackinaw, Mich. — Mil- 
waukic, Wis. — Chicago. 


District aod period. 

1 

Domestic 

exports. 

1 

Foreign ex- 
ports. 

Total : 
exports. 

1 

! Imports. 

OlfTTRICT OF VEIIMOXT. {BuHivg- 
ton and liiand Pond.) 




1 

i 

Year ending June 30, 18T)6 

$.•550,607 

$680,843 

$1,031,450 

$I..560,1I8 

ia^>7 

28:5,009 

:5t)5,461 

727,949 

648, 170 

2,709,193 

1808 

2:57,686 

29;5,649 

IMiT'p t)G5 

2,196,083 

I8s.9 

840,905 

l,i:56,rxrj 

1,802,638 

]8fi0 

2.57, 08:i 

.526,619 

7S5.702 

2,7:51,857 

)H(;i 

244,657 

514,416 

809,07.3 

3,4“, 811 

18(i2 

197, 803 

441,. 584 

6:59, ;587 

3, 16;t,7'J4 

J8C3 

195, 303 

541,358 

736,661 

2,567,89-2 

DISTRirr OF cn.MkfPEAlX. {P0U8t*$ 
Point and Plottibvrg.) 





Year endine June 30, 18.'>6 

2,354,795 

1,164,009 

3, 518, 804 

1,718,413 

1857 

1,076, 1:55 

1,240,927 

1 2,:n7,(KV2 

2,:5:54 , 45S2 

ia')8 

853,928 

l,i:i8,.5:51 

1,992,4.59 

1, (..59,8*96 

1859 

2,150,431 

2,352,209 

912,963 

4,502,040 

1,910,2.59 

2, :560, *984 

I860 

997,296 

2, .5:58, 982 

1861 

819,671 

740,244 

l,.5.5‘J,9If> 

‘2,187,675 

1862 

752, 956 

898,976 

i i,a5i,*i;t2 

1,621,281 

J8C3 

*4,553,680 

606,088 

5,159,718 

7,642,279 

DISTRICT OF OSWrCATCinE. (Og- 

dtnsburgy N. )\) 





Year cndinir Juno 30, IBoO 

774,605 

7.39, 676 

1,514,281 

1,808,805 

1857 

941,115 

45,41X1 

986, 515 

2,452,840 

1858 

487,043 

1*17,163 

684,206 

961,116 

ia'i9 

356,251 

71,455 

4*27,706 

1,017,281 

1800 

22:5,705 

20,81(1 

244,515 

974. 1.53 

1861 

179, 343 

ia,8to 

1*98, 183 

675,017 

1862 

144,292 

15,687 

1.59,979 

1, 131,810 

Jt5G3 

344,464 


344,464 

703,404 

DISTBlrr OF CAFE VntCENT. (In- 


eluding SaeketVt HarhoTy iV. 1'.) 

i 




Y'car endine June 30, 1856 

G66, 696 ; 

298,669 

965,365 

1,605,473 

]857 

506,685 

221,6:52 

728,317 

1,291,457 

1858 

465,807 

267, .505 

73:5, 312 

1, 2:5:5, 4-33 

1859 

351,833 

19*9,059 

550,892 

8*90,698 

1860 

181,220 

160,2.38 

341,458 

847,007 

1861 

205, 393 

117,362 

322,755 

763, ,500 

1862 

389,416 

119,515 I 

518,9:51 

708,902 

1063 

269,836 

105,744 1 

375,589 

416,7(i6 

• Including on umunnl export $3,376,977 of gold and fOTer coin. 
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Sitmmariet of the trade of the principal portt, tfc. — Cootianed. 


District and period. 

Domestic 

exports. 

Foroiffn ox- 
ports. 

Total 

exports. 

Imports. 

DISTRICT OP OSWEOO. 





Year endine Juno 30, 18lj6 

$^1,787,750 

<890, 357 < 

8.5,471,107 

<5,321,278 

iKil 

3,059,547 

476,531 

3,536,058 

3,764,969 

ias8 

1.819,789 

197, 103 

2,046,9,54 

1,870,774 

1859 

l,rJ4,584 

358,813 

2,091,395 

3,6,37,709 

1860 

1,488,446 

i:i7,4.50 

1,62.5,676 

4,875,989 

1861 

4,075,895 

27.5,465 

2,351,160 

5, 864, i 30 


1,3.59,598 

1,468,010 

69,963 

712 

1,429,561 

1,469,344 

3,557,408 

2,653,533 



1863 

DISTRICT OF OF.XF.SEE. ( lioehetter, 
iV. Y.) 






7.57,910 

174,611 


757,910 

1,117,391 
968, 7:M 

1857 

10,968 

165; 579 

18.58 

1.57,469 

14,552 

174,021 

274,047 

ia59 

166,1.56 

7,884 

174,040 

3:VI« 795 

1860 

2:16,710 

2,304 

239,012 

719,451 

Jri6l 

2r>,254 

24,5,4.54 

275,444 

3:17,407 

177,303 

1862 

273 ; 814 

1,580 

1663 

310, %2 


310,354 

138,827 

DISTRICT OF ST.SO.CRA. ( Xiafora 


and Suspension iJrid^e, A*. F.) 





Year endini' June 30, 18.56 

874,892 

194,713 

•1,069,605 

1,055,740 

» 1A57 

1,540,774 

177,556 

1,718,330 

1 , 5 : 11,357 

1858 

1,140,587 

27:1,551 

1,414,138 

916,909 

ia59 

1,7:14,405 

660,143 

2,304,648 

1,049,944 

I860 

1,086,755 

657,005 

2,:i43,760 

2, 172,615 

1861 

2,084,444 

510,374 

2,594,818 

1,900,271 

1864 

1,266,7.59 

170, 178 

l,4:it!,g37 

1,560,795 

1863 

358,857 

9,447 

368,304 

1,286,544 

DISTRICT OF BCFFALO. 





Year ending Juno 30, 1856 

869,664 

80,865 

949, .529 

1,887,239 

1857 

869,:i71 

72,599 

941,970 

1,601,419 

ia58 

691,603 

80,6IMI 

764,403 

1,380,644 

1859 

77:l, 314 

146,88:1 

940, 195 

1,669,845 

1860 

616, 100 

89,045 

705, 145 

2,677,739 

1861 

573, 877 

69, 105 

644,984 

2,573,342 

18(i2 

517,948 

15,653 

533,801 

2, ,584, 078 

1863 

497,686 

26,594 

524,480 

2,440,432 

DISTRICT OF PR F3<QtTE ISLE. (Erie, 
Pa.) 






88,084 
49,476 
49 160 


88,084 
49,476 
49,160 
30, 141 
30,060 
37,019 
104,067 
140, 406 

4,360 

4,619 

1,846 

2,789 

7,478 

2.700 

4.701 
11,449 

1857 


IH56 


1659 

30| 121 
30, 060 
:17, 019 


I8t)0 


1861 


1663 

104i067 
140, 406 


• 1863 


DISTRICT OP CUY.AIIOUA. {CUtt- 


Ohio.) 





Year ending June 30, 1856 

764,600 


764,690 

434,719 

1857 

595, 449 
297,515 


585, 449 
297,515 

231.347 

180,819 

. 1858 
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Sitmmariet of the trade of the principal porlt, ^ — Contiaued. 


Dixtrict and period. 

Domcatic 

exports. 

Forcifrn ex- 
porti. 

Total 

exports. 

Imports. 


8310,996 


$210,0% 

$161,934 

IfiGO 

’187^4 1*2 



'‘236i991 


369’ 30(J 


:if»9’ 390 

183/273 



IHti 2 

‘288, 921 


2.^i02l 

117^ 105 

1H63 

633,411 


653; 411 

130; 083 

DIJ»TRICTS OP SAXDI’SKY ASD MI- 


AMI. {Sandiukjf and Totedo,0.) 






2.80, 362 


2^1, 362 

20, 754 

" ’ ier»7 

348A40 


.34^; .540 

35’ 918 

ia*>8 

42 , 046 


42, 046 

18' 474 

15^59 

r>2!oi5 


ri2,015 

10.5^912 

IHtJO 

97, .398 


97^39^ 

22’ 59:5 


313^805 


3i:i’ KI5 

62,3:13 



1HG*2 

6KI, 369 


61 3] 31>9 

47 , 229 

1HG3 

*995^ 444 


995; 444 

94; 864 

DISTRICT OP DETROIT. 




893, G24 


095, 621 

845, 288 

Id'.T 

l,487,a.*3 

115,383 

1,502; 606 

1,018,308 

)K'.S 

6,168,031 

20,676 

.5, 188, 707 

aw, 001 

lf<>9 

3, 924, G24 


:i. 624, 624 

1,04*^,027 

lt»io 

3, 826; 9;V2 


3,826,9.12 

'oat; 589 

Ji^Ol 

7.V2 


3:10,752 

542, a')3 

Ifi62 

1,631,612 

125,803 

1,757; 515 

028; 021 

11363 

1,928,302 

80,298 

2,008,600 

740, 958 

DISTRICT OF CHICAGO. 





Tear endjne June 30, II356 

1, .34,6, 223 


1,34.5,223 


I8;>7 

1,585,096 

308 

1,585, 404 

326, :«5 

1KV3 

1,713,077 


1 713 . on 

222, 9:10 

IBT.9 

i;269;38'> 




93; .588 

JK50 

J, 165, IKJ 


1, 165, Jei:i 

60,214 

]86l 

3’ 622i :i43 


ai 522. :i4:i 

77’ :14a 

1H69 

2;;tU3;27.5 


2; 3< lit, 275 

61 ; 388 

1663 

3, 544. 085 


3,544,0^5 

134,204 

DISTRICT OP MILWAUKIE. 


Tear ending Juno 30, 16o6 

345, 493 


34.'.,493 

27,694 

lt<.')7 

522, 044 


622,044 

5,817 

18T.B 

543,280 


543,280 

106, a>4 

IH.'>9 

6!nt, 088 



28,946 

I860 

187,111 


187, 1 1 1 

3,425 

1861 

7K5, K12 


785, 8;12 

8,2;t0 

186i 

1,425,088 


1,425,088 

.5,819 

186:1 

3,323,637 


3, 323, 637 

24,479 

district OP MACKINAW, MICH. 







35,400 

JKi7 





’ 2.50 

1858 




9,83:1 

J8^»9 




19’ 312 

iwki 

r 



ir»’590 

1861 ' 



13' 86:1 

' 



3[ :t:i4 

ie<i3 ' 

■|Mili|||H 

■■IM 

31 ; 268 





* all thii uDotint woa exported io tbe qniuter codiBf September 16C2, at Toledo. 
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Nummary at porlt eastward of Buffalo, including Buffalo. 


Year. 

Domestic ox* 
porta. 

Foreign ex- 
ports. 

Total exports. 

Imports. 

1856 

811,435,919 
8, 45), 2-37 
5,873,912 
7, 560, 6>9 
5,687,095 
6, 428,534 
4,912,616 
•7,795,738 

$:!, 845, 132 
2,611,974 
2,897,014 
4,637,3:12 
2,506,412 
2,295,606 
i,7:i;i,:4;i6 
1,289,943 

$1.5,281,051 
ll,062,:i0l 
8,770,9.56 
12, 197,961 
8, 19;i,fi07 
8,724, 140 
6, 645, 9,52 
9,088,681 

.810, 074, 457 
16,(552,371 
10, .390, 9;i7 
12,78-2,924 
17,5:18,793 
17,785,093 
14, .50.5, 374 
17,649,697 

1857 




1S59 

I860 

1861 

18C)> 

1663 



*lDcla(lii]g an uuiuaal export of $3,376,977, at the district of ChampUun, of gold ood silver coin. 


Summary at ports westward of Buffalo. 


Y'cor. 

Domestic ex- 
ports. 

Foreign ex- 
porta. 

Total exporta. 

Imports. 

1856 

$3, 619, 476 
4,577,628 
7,Hi:i, 109 
5, 886,229 

5, 494, 096 
5,359,141 

6, 3d5, 532 
10, 565,285 


$3,619, 476 
4,59:i,:ll9 
7,8-24,785 
5,886,2-29 
6,494,096 
5,;t59, 141 
6, 49), :i:i5 
10,645,583 

$1,6.5.3,619 

1,6-22,584 

l,20;i,r.07 

1,460,508 

l,:l«i,880 

890,600 

767,1)87 

1,167,302 

1857 

$15,691 
20, 076 

1858 

1859 

I860 


1861 


1862 

125,803 

80,298 

1863 



CANADIAN FRUB PORTS. 

By nn act of the Canadian legislature which went into operation November 
30, I860, tlie harbor and district of Gaspii Basin, in the' Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
was constituted a free port into which goods of every descriptiou might bo 
imiKirted, either for consumption or for re-exportation, without the payment of 
duties. An extended line of coast was embraced in this district, with Anticosti 
island and the Magdalen islands, the whole area of territory being quite large, 
but the number of inhabitants small. The dUtrict it.self is incapable of much 
development, and the con.sequences ns to making it a depot of trade for re-export 
do not appear to be imporUnt. It is mainly u.scd as a point of outward ship- 
ment of tish and lumber, and of importation of spirits, groceries, and manufac- 
tured goods. These imports are not, however, apparently much beyoud the 
consumption of the islands and fisheries of the vicinity. The countries from 
which they come are evidently traasatlantic mainly, and not in great proportion 
from the United States. Whatever may bo the advantages conferred on the 
fisheries and loail interests of the vicinity, there does not appear to be any 
general importance attaching to the establishment of this as a free port. 

Ex. Doc. 55 8 
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ImporU at the^port of Gaspi from countries other than Canada. 


Articles. 


18C1. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1862. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1863. 


Quantity. Value. 


Wines and spirits. .galls. 

Cofl'ee lbs. 

Sugar lbs. 

Molasses galls. 

Tea lbs. 

Tobacco lbs. 

Clothing 

ManuTs and dry goods.. 
Other dutiable articles.. . 
Free goods 


30,913 

11,133 

121,489 

62,897 

77,655 

62,000 


Totals. 


t20,125 
1,464 
8,226 
15,953 
24,3.39 
11,452 
13,263 
126, 835 
48,543 
104,529 

374,729 


38,740 

17,760 

244,582 

111,722 

98,868 

53,067 


$20,382 
3, 34 H 
i3,o:r> 
21,988 
35, 617 
17, 207 
10, 991 
126, 024 
57,828 
107,060 

420,180 


61,. 301 
39, 516 
142,076 
87,699 
103, 783 
50,995 


$33,226 
6,316 
9,031 
19,932 
32, 108 
15,964 
12, 106 
119,854 
61,816 
118,271 

428,623 


Exports of the port of Gaspe, to British and foreign ports. 


Articles. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

Quiiutity. 

Value. 

Quontity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Fish, drr cwt. 

pickled bbl«. 

oil galU . 

142,021 
75, 037 
42, 499 

•?4 1,5, 549 
161,203 
18,876 
5,:«i0 
19,262 
1,477 
2,615 
6, 135 

184,676 
21', 252 
78, 1 15 

$560,948 
35, 067 
4:i, 298 
17,9:« 
19,609 
3, 160 
2,564 
8,491 

1.80, 964 
39,969 
58,360 

$im, 347 
59,7.'-ri 
36, 957 
7,820 
31,675 
6, 157 
3,238 
5,904 

















Totals 




6:10, 477 


691,075 


754,852 


mg 

HB 



A second and more important free port, as reganls the commerce of the 
United States, was at the same time established at Sault Ste. Marie, and em- 
bracing the whole Canadian coast of Lake Superior and Lake Huron. The 
district has 400 miles of lake coast, and the adjacent islands arc .also included. 
Very little practical importance has resulted from the opening of this port np 
to the close of 1 S63 j but its proximity to a rapidly developing country on botn 
sides of the boundary indicates that it will interfere materially with the com- 
merce of other districts should it contiuno a free port. The following were 
the imports for the three years of its establishment ; but it is impossible to say 
what proportion was from the United States: 
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JmporU inUt Saule See. Marie from Brieith and foreign porte. 


1 

Dutiubic. 

1801, 

Quantity. 


10,245 guU. 

131 lbs. 
8, 74H lbs. 
3,501 lbs. 
50 11>«. 
638 lbs. 
33, a'il lbs. 

214 gals. 
7, 103 lb*. 

1 , t*42 gals. 
174 gals. 


Ten. 


















Oltus and carthi]!! wore. i 




1 





lUy 

1 47 tons. 

j ^ 










I 


1SG2. 


It?C3. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


177 

20 

4,C4B 

903 

25 

113 

410 
297 
305 
2. 227 
25, 1 10 
5, 719 
1, Idl 
2,072 

2*t«i 

1,040 
3,090 
4, HA'. 
1,299 
5U3 
5,010 


H, 7 18 gals. 
399 Ids. 

6, 339 lbs. 

I, 2H0 lbs, 

44 tbs. 
5, 845 Ib«. 
44, 37 1 lbs. 

103 gals. 
3, 035 lbs. 
5, 488 gal*. 
413gul». 


47 tons. 


GO, 515 ' 
20,189 


92, 704 


Value. 

Quantity. 

Valno. 

$3, 002 

5, 078 (rala. 
3, 550 lbs. 

, $0,.V|0 

73 

090 

3, 400 

14,531 lbs. 

8,331 

071 

7, 371 lbs. 

4, (i54 

7 

1 15 Jba. 

24 

385 

7,287 lbs. 

733 

2,9-i:* 

78 

100,304 lb«. 

8, 902 

185 

7, 310 lb». 

516 

1,259 


147 

028 

gals. 

1,009 

4,037 

13,415 

22, 2J3 


16,834 

6, 075 


7,042 

1,482 


3, 190 

5,432 


4,711 

91 


077 

781 


394 

1,375 


634 

4,992 


4,300 

1,444 



*00(1 

28 tous. 

41>5 

5,418 


13, 457 

07,. 587 


88, .566 

22, 833 


27,:t06 

90, 420 


11.5,872 


Expore* of ehe pore of Saule See. Marie to Brieith and foreign pore*. 


Articles. 

1801. 

1802. 

1803. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity, 

Value. 






1,495 

3,038 

299 

$125, 170 
245, ;t94 
1,479 

Cop|>or ore ton.s. 

FisL. pickiiMl bbls. 

3, 129 
1,210 

$210, 471 
5. OtHl 
1,401 
125 
100 
17,000 
532 
701 

3,ij4 

bU 

$250,408 

228 

4,2T>0 

3,020 

4-2t) 

40,704 

421 

287 





1,839 

300 

50,029 









Maple sugar a nJ veg’tab'* 








29 

242 












23.5,516 


305,85:* 


430,548 
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The trade of this port or district is evidently limited altogether to the local 
consumption and production of the few inhabitants at present occupying it. 
Its exports of copper and copper ore arc the chief productions, and are three 
times the value of it? imports. 

The tr.adc of the same port with Canada is very small, the imports and exports 
being in — 


Imports. Exports. 

I8<31 $39,179 $95 

1S(52 41,743 74 

1863 67,199 253 


The chief product, copper and copper ore, comes to tho United States. 
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INTERNAL OR DOMESTIC COMMERCE 

SCTWESN THX 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AND THE ATLANTIC STATES. 


DATA — TREATMENT — OENKRAL RESULTS. 

In tlie division of this report relating to internal commerce it is assumed that 
the exchanges conducted within the limits of the United Suites have attained to 
a magnitude entitling them to the designation of commerce in the broadest and 
fullest sense of the term, and to the care and regard of the national authorities 
as coromcree is with foreign countries. 

Though these exchanges pass through no official record of valuation it is still 
assumed that the statistics of tho transportation lines afford the basis of a 
reasonably close approximation to a calculation of their v.alnc. 

It is assumed that the carriage of produce or manufactures the average dis- 
tance of three hundred miles from the producing point to the market of con- 
sumption, entitles such quantities and values to bo ranked with the general mass 
of exchanges defined ns internal commerce. This is limited, however, to trans- 
portation east and west, since that, more definitely than in other directions, repre- 
sents natural movements from producers to consumers. 

As a measure of this exchange between the east and the west, all quantities 
arc taken which puss the line of the Allcghanics in either direction, including 
the extension of their lino, or meridian, through Upper Canada. And an addition 
is made to the quantities reported ns carried in through freight across this line, 
of one-half the way freight of the five great carriers eastward of the Allcghanics 
to tide-water. These carriers are the Erie canal, tho New York Central and 
Erie railro.ads, the Pennsylvania railroad, and the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 

Assigning values to the quantities so taken, which are the quantities and 
market values of 18G2, it is found that the aggregate value of westward com- 
merce in that year, including the deliveries of merchandise of all cliisscs at a 
distance of 300 miles from the Atlantic seaboard, was nearly the sura of 
$616,000,000 ; and that the return fi-cight, eastward, of inland produce and mer- 
chandise passing the line of the Allegh.anics, attained the value of 3632,000,000. 
The total trade is, therefore, 81,138,000,000. 

As a general check on the calculation, it is estimated that a population of ten 
millions west of the Allcghanies is supplied with most of its merchandise by 
this westward carriage, and that they have taken, under circumsLances of 
nnusual activity and ability to supply themselves, fifty dollars in value each of 
all classes of articles and representatives of value. 

To represent this internal movement in such manner that an independent 
judgment may be formed of it by every one, the statistics of quantities trans- 
ported in both directions are given in condensed form from the reports of the 
various transportation authorities, yet with enough detail to show precisely 
what tho exchaage is. 

The commerce of the lakes is stated in the fullest manner from the trade 
reports of the cities on its borders. Their immense fleet of ve.sscls, with the 
recent increase and present tonnage j the lines of propellers of recent estab- 
lishment, and their railroad connections in transit and at the east, with tho 
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Btatistica of shipment at western ports and of receipt at eastern terminal points, 
are embodied very fully. Calculations of value b.ased on tbe auantities iden- 
tified in this way, appear to sustain the calculations applied directly to the 
tonnage of the great roads and the Eric canal which complete the transpoi^ation 
from the west. 

The receipts and shipments of all leading articles of produce are given at the 
chief ports and cities of the lake district, including Toronto and Montreal, in 
Canada. 

The data used relate mainly to the year 1862. No earlier year is taken to 
represent onr internal or domestic commerce proper; because, before the rebellion 
the import and export trade of the United States to a considerable extent 
traversed the southern ports ; beeause it was a full year, but not excessive ; and 
because ill that year there was a very complete severance of the domestic com- 
merce of the north from that of the south .and from the foreign. The occasional 
comparisons with other years are made for specific and subordinate purposes. 

The "year” intended in this division is the calendar; and the values arc at 
the prices ruling in 1862, before any extraordinary rise had taken place. 

INTERNAL OR DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 

The extent of the territory of the United States is so gieat, and the diversity 
of production in its various parts so much beyond the ordinary diversity be- 
longing to any single or continental government, that the exchanges conducted 
wilhin its limits rise to the full measure of importance which belongs to com- 
merce in its general sense. The articles exchanged are carried to great dis- 
tances, and they are of the natural surplus of the districts from which they are 
taken, supplying a natural want in the districts to which they are carried. Sub- 
tropical staples arc exchanged for the field crops and forest products of the 
coolest belt of the temperate hatitudes in one direction ; and in another the 
extremes of maritime and of continental interior climates are exchanged. Trade 
of this comprehensive character must be regarded as permanent, and as entitled 
to rank next to the highest in national interest and importance. If possible, it 
should be as regul.irly stated and as definitely known through authentic statis- 
tics, as the external trade of the country in imports and exports is known. 

Russia alone, of European states, conducts a trade analogous to that of tlje 
United States between its various districts. Great efforts have at all times been 
made by that government to foster and encourage those inland exchanges, and 
much of the strength and of the display of accumulated resources which occa- 
sions have at various times developed in Russia, may undoubtedly be ascribed 
to its command of the products of an entire continental zone, and to its con- 
stant, though almost silent, interchange of these products from all points M’ithin 
the widely separated coasts that constitute its boundary. The other European 
states exchange very largely with their colonies, and almost wholly by sea ; 
the statistics of this trade being regularly given ns a branch of their foreign 
commerce. Strike from the commerce of England, France, Spain, and Holland, 
the trade they conduct with their own colonies, near and remote, and the volume 
would be greatly reduced. During the last twenty yeare the development of 
the interior of this continent, and of the new territorial area of the United 
States, has drawn a large share of the means, the energy, and activity which in 
European states finds its proper field of activity in foreign commerce, to the 
hitherto unnoted trade of the plains, the interior, and the Pacific cotist. The 
district of the great lakes is alone a vast field for this display of commercial 
energy, and the Mississippi valley has long eonstituted another, and almost equal 
field. The railroad system connecting the Atlantic cities with the interior nas 
recently developed the same general character, and has risen to gigantic import- 
ance as an agent in actual exchanges of merchandise. The tonnage movement 
of the great railroads from the interior eastward to the Atlantic cities in 1863 
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was little, if at all, inferior to the tonnage delirered by transatlantic shipping 
arriving at the ports of the entire Atlantic coast. The railroad freight tonnage 
reached a total of nearly 3,500,000 tons, and deducting from the shipping arri- 
vals of the Atlantic ports a small proportion for that which came from American 
ports north or south of the United States in transit to Europe, the total remain- 
ing does not largely exceed the amount just stated.* 

The difficulty of assigning definite quantities and values to these internal 
exchanges is great, since there is no uniform system of record through which 
they pass. The railroads and canals are, with one exception, private corpo- 
rations; and though they usually report with great fulness the quantities of the 
leading articles transported, values ore given only in the case of the New York 
State canals. In many things these reports of the transportation companies ore 
sufficiently full and clear for the purpose of calculating the values exchanged, 
and it is only necessary to institute a system of estimates, based on the known 
prices of leading articles. These are readily determined, and there appears no 
insuperable difficulty in making up calculated total values which will attain a 
reasonable approximation to accuracy. On the New York canals the precedent 
of estimating values per pound for freight of all kinds has been set for years in 
the official reports of the auditor general, and tl^e results of such estimates have 
been accepted without question. 

As a basis for the calculation, it is assumed that goods carried the distance of 
tliree hundred miles from the place of production to the place of coiisumption 
should be included in the account of domestic or internal commerce. Very 
large quantities of produce and of manufactured goods arc carried much farther 
than this in the United States, os in the very heavy shipments from New York 
and other Atlantic cities to Chicago, St. Louis, and other points on the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri rivers. Probably the assumption of three hundred miles as 
the minimum of distance would raise the average distance to five hundred miles, 
in consequence of the preponderance of freights of eight hundred to one thousand 
miles ; so that it would be reasonable to assume two hundred miles ns the mini- 
mum, and to include all transportation for this last-named distance in the general 
account. In regard to manufactured goods, domestic and foreign, sent west- 
ward, the average distance for those sent to the entire region west of the Allc- 
ghanies is little, if .at all, short of eight hundred miles. The return trade eastward 
has a somewhat shorter line. 

The calculation of values for this internal exchange must be made from the 
commercial statements voluntarily put forth by the transporting companies, or 
compiled by Po.irds of Trade for commercial information. These sources of 
information are much more abundant and uniform for the trade between the 
Atlantic coast and the interior, than for that between the northern and southern 
States, and along the Mis.sissippi river and valley, north and south. The lines 
of transportation north and south are neither so regular nor so much pressed 
with constant business as those Icjuiing cast and west. Vast as the freights 
were which were carried on the Mississippi, outward and inward, they were 
subj<‘ct to great variations in successive years, and no trustworthy record of 
them has been preserved. At the cast, the coasting trade was always the chief 


®Tlie total tounaij'.' entcreil in nil the pjrtd of the United States during the fiscal year 
ending Juno 30, 1303, was 7,255,076 tons. Deducting on aggregate of 3,050,309 tuns 
arriving from Cunada, (the larger shore of which is mere ferry tonnage.) and also 273,635 
tons nrriving at t>.tu I’nincUcu and other Pacific ports, tliere remain 3,931,072 tons os the 
total arriving from all quarters nt all the Atlantic ports. 

During the calendar year 1863 the Pennsylv.iniu railroad delivered 704,171 tons at Its 
eastern terminus, while in 1862 the New York Central delivercHl 1,064,128 tons, and tho 
Erie 971,332 tons. Adding to tho last two on advance of 15 per cent, reimrted in 1863 
over 1862, and the three sum np 3,044,960 tons. Adding 600,006 tuns for all other 
roods, the total exceeds 3,500,000 tons. 
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reliance for carriage, and this was also subject to great and irregular variations. 
No entrances or clearances of cargo being ever required, the best that can be 
done is to roughly estimate it by the tonn.ige capacity of the shipping through 
which it was conducted. 

With the progress of the age in perfecting railroads, the contrast between 
land and water carriage has been steadily reduced to smaller and smaller pro- 
portions, until even the Lakes and rivers lying in the direct line of east and west 
carriage have become merely the equals of the railroad lines. They are but 
portions of the general lines, and are preferred or rejected at intervals, according 
to the temporary exigencies of business. 

The more important mass of this internal commerce is over the broad northern 
belt occupied by (be great railroad lines, and in which the great lakes, the New 
York canals, and the Ohio river now only divide the transportation with these 
roads. All these cross a natural line of geographical division between the east 
and the west at the Alleghanies, and the continuation of their line from the 
point where they cease ns mountiiins, due northward, across the Erie canal, the 
New York Central railroad, and the Canadi.au lines of transportation, may bo 
taken ns of the same geographical significance. There is no line equally well 
defined in any other part of the United States over which the entire volume of 
natural exchanges now passes between the two sections. The trade of the 
Mississippi river hits been, and must always remain, much le.ss definite, since an 
alternative is offered at each extremity for tratisportatmn by other modes of 
conveyance. The outlet for western produce to foreign tropical markets 
geographically near the mouth of the Mississippi, is now in many respects more 
convenient by lake and railroad first to the Atlantic coast, than by the most 
unrestricted use of the Mississippi and the New Orleans markets. 

The calculation of transportation east and west may be simplified by taking 
the entire carriage of the great leading lines, and rejecting that of the subordi- 
nate lines. In the entire carriage of the Erie canal the trade passing over Lake 
Ontario is embraced. A small proportion of the lake trade, which has been 
estimated by the best Canadian authorities at not more than ten per cent., passes 
northward of Lake Ontario, or goes out at other ports or outlets than the New 
York canals, or by railroad to Portland, Maine. This proportion can be taken 
directly from Canadian statistics, or can be added simply ns a percentage on the 
total values of the lake trade otherwise made up. As there are lateral roads 
and canals, ns well as intermediate lake ports, which represent fragments of the 
general trade east and west, and which deliver or receive their freight at points 
on the great roads far along their line from cither terminus, it is a necessary 
and just simplification to take the entire business of the great lines, and reject 
the sm.nller ones altogether, as has been said. Thus the New York and Erie 
road has tributary lines on the north connecting it with Buffalo, with Lake 
Ontario, and with the Hudson river; on the south it has a great tributary 
leading from Central Ohio; the business of all being conducted between markets 
really separated by an average distance not less than three hundred miles. 

For the measure of the trade between the east and the west, tliercrore, it is 
projiosed to take the entire freight carriage of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
the Pennsylvania railroad, the Erie and Central railroads, in New York, the 
Erie canal, the Welland canal, and the Grand Trunk railroad of Canada; or to 
estimate for such transportation on these last named iis properly belongs to tho 
trade entering from the United States, and again returning, as has been stated 
above, viz: ten per cent, of the carriage of tho Erie canal. 

Before proceeding to give the statement of values so exchanged between the 
west and the east across the Alleghanies and their line continued northward, 
it may be proper to state at what other points this domestic commerce should 
be noted in order to obtain an adequate account of it. The co.astwise trade of 
the Atlantic coast in port belongs to it, as does also the barge transportation 
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tlirough the New Jersey cnuals, and through the Chesapeake and Delaware 
canal. But there are no railroad lines in the eastern States whose traffic would 
be included, beyond the amount which would be reached at the eastern extrem- 
ities of tlie great lines before named. That which is local, or may be carried 
but fifty or one linndred miles on the eastern end of either of the great roads 
or canals, is again taken up by minor roads and carried to cities along the coast 
a distance sufficient to make up the distance assumed ns the minimum. No 
eastern roads need, therefore, be taken into the account, if the entire movement 
on the great lines before named is considered. 

The co.astwi.se trade is, in ordinary times, made up of elements that m.ay be 
estimated with a fair approximation to accuracy. The coal of Pennsylvania is 
carried coastwise to the extent of near one-fourth the annual production. The 
products of the fisheries arc, to the extent of two-thirds their total in quantity 
and value, also carried in the coastwisfc trade, embracing in this c.alculation the 
produce of the whale fisheries. The lumber of the southern .Slates is carried 
northward, that of the Susquehanna eastward, and that of the co.ast of Maine 
southward, each in quantities and proportions which may be estimated. Naval 
stores, rice, and cotton were carried from the planting .States in large quantities, 
as they undoubtedly will be again. Grain and flour from the James river, the 
Chesapeake, and the coasts of Maryland and Delaware, have been carried to 
the eastern States in great quantities. Lastly, the manufactures and machinery 
produced in all the New England States, New Vork, Peuusylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, and Maryland, have been carried co.astwisc to the entire south, 
from the Delaware bay to Texas. The value of these manufactures h.is always 
been large; and though the trade is now greatly checked, it constitutes a traffic 
which will revive promptly, and will attain for greater proportions hereafter 
than it has at any previous time. 

In the west there are at least three central points at which exchanges are 
conducted rising to the full dignity of commerce. Cincinnati is the first of these, 
as a point of exchange between the States north of the Ohio, and those producing 
many things essentially distinct south of the Ohio. The hemp and tob.acco of 
Kentucky are not, however, fully noted in the statistics of trade at Cincinnati. 
The cotton and iron of Tennessee come to the Ohio river only in small quan- 
tities also. 

St. Louis is the next general commercial centre the trade of which is not em- 
braced in the account of exchanges between the east and the west. The entire 
trade of St. Louis, and of such points southward to the mouth of the Ohio river 
as are now increasing in trade through the Illinois Central railroad or other- 
wise, should be taken into the exhibit of domestic commerce. 

Chicago is a large receiving point, and a larger distributor both of agricul- 
tural produce and of manufactured goods than either of the cities first named, 
but a large share of its cxchonges will be noted in the statistics of trade over 
the great railroad and lake lines. The exchanges here conducted are so exten- 
sive, however, that they should bo given separately, subsequently estimating 
what proportion may be taken os included or not included in other statements 
of internal exchanges. 

The L.ake Superior trade, row only at the moderate proportions of ton or twelve 
million dollars in value shipped outward, and twelve millions (including mining 
machinery) shipped inward, is a distinct and notable item of trade. The copper 
nd iron produced there are largely smelted and wrought at Detroit, Cleveland, 
Pittsburg, and Buffalo, but a small share of its products being shipped direct 
to the Atlantic cities. There is a considerable lumber trade of the upper lakes, 
and a trade in th<; salt, fi.sh and local products of the Slate of Michigan which 
occupies a cl.'tss of lake coasting vessels in a profitable and import.aut business, 
which does not go much beyond the cities of the lake shores. 

Beyond all these is the trade of S.aint Paul and the northwestern border, and of 
Leavenworth and the great plains to the gold region ; ^hich constitutes a distinct 
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and very important division, not only for what it now is, bat in view of its 
rapid expansion, and the enormous development it is soon to attain. 

At the south. New Orleans was always a focal point for extensive domestic 
exchanges, conducted both coastwise and by the Mississippi river. We can 
now merely state to what these exchanges attained before the disturbances 
which have destroyed that trade for the time, and which leave it doubtful to 
what extent and in what time they will be resumed. 


SPECIFIC CALCULATION OF THE EXCHANGES BETWEEN THE 
EAST AND THE WEST. 

I. WESTWARD FREIOHTS. 

The reports of the Pennsylvania railroad are more full and complete os re- 
gards the details of articles carried than those of any other line of transporta- 
tion so extensive, and they may therefore be taken as the best to initiate 
the calculation of values proposed. Prices may be assigned to almost every 
article in detail, if desired, and the total value may be so deduced, or an 
average may be taken with less labor which will closely approximate the same 
result. The general classification into which these articles are thrown is the 
same as that employed in desciibing the freight of the New York and Erie and 
the New York Central roads, and therefore a classified price, calculated to agree 
with the total derived from the average of all articles in detail, could be used 
with safety for all similar statements of freight aggregates. Thus the detailed 
list of articles appears to show that one third of the tonnage carried westward 
on the Pennsylvania road is properly described ns dry goods, another third os 
drugs and groceries, and the remaining third as iron and heavy goods. If this 
division is correct, it is not material whether the values assigned per pound to 
each bo absolutely correct, so that their total docs not cxcc>ed the tot.il deduced 
by a calculation of values for c,ach article. For the year 1863 the westward 
flight of this road was as follows; 

From Philadelphia to Pittsburg 256, 204, 920 pounds, or 128, 102 tons. 

From Baltimore to Pittsburg 34, 206, 488 pounds, or 17, 103 tons. 

Totals 200, 411, 403 pounds, or 14.5, 205 tons. 


The schedule of articles shows a large preponderance of dry goods, drugs, 
meclicines and dyes, groceries, boots, shoes, and bats, and similar articles of 
high relative value. It is well known that the maximum often assumed by car- 
riers ns the limit of value at which they will compensate shippers for goods lost 
in their care, is usually insisted upon by losers ns being below their true 
value. This maximum is one dollar per pound; hnt ns it is usually applied to 
other goods than those here distinguished as the third cbiss, or he.avy goods, 
it is but an incidenUil proof favoring an incre.asc of the general average of prices. 
It is proposed to assume an average value of forty-tlirev and one-third cents 
per pound for this westward froight; and in dividing it into three, equal portions, 
to assign one dollar per pound to the dry goods, or highest chiss, twenty cents 
per pound to the drugs and groceries, and ten cents per pound to the iron and 
neavy goods. 
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1 . Dry ^oOs 96, 803, 803 pounds, at $1 per pound $96, 803, 803 

2. Dru^ and groceries 96, 803,803 pounds, at 20 cents per pound. .. 19, :i60,761 

3. Don uud heavy goods 96, 803, 802 pounds, at 10 cents per pound .. . 9,680,381 

Totals 290,411,408 pounds, at 43) cents per pound.. 125,844,946 


This is of through freight only, and that which, being carried furthest, may 
be presumed to average the highest value per pound. During the year 1862 
the price of many descriptions of dry goods had largely increased as com- 
pared with 1860, and this was particularly true of the classes most largely 
carried to the interior markets — cotton and cotton-mi Xed goods, coarse woollens, 
and leather manufactures. It is, in fact, probable that the values here assumed 
arc too low, and that a total value higher by some millions would be more 
nearly correct for the year 1862; but as this year is exceptional as compared 
with former years, it may bo better to retain a relatively low rate — one certainly 
not requiring abatements for over-estimate. 

Next, the quantities carried locally on the Pennsylvania road from its eastern 
terminus to points along its line require to be considered. For reasons else- 
where stated it is assumed that these freights passing through, or departing 
firom, each terminus, belong in the general account, since there is nothing taken 
for the freights of other roads connected with, and continuing the business of, 
the great lines. The record of the local freight of the Pennsylvania road is in- 
complete. in consequence of the employment on it of “cars of individual trans- 
porters,” who do not make return of their business in the statements of the 
company, merely paying tonnage rates or mileage rates for their cars in bulk. 
For 1862 the total reported as carried by cars of the company from the eastern 
terminus westward, but not through to Pittsburg, is 91,665,194 pounds, to which 
may be added for the individual transporters at least enough to raise the aggre- 
gate to 100.000,000 pounds, or 5,000 tons, of 2,000 pounds each. Of this 
freight about one-eighth is dry goods, one-fourth groceries, and the remainder, 
five-eighths, heavy goods. For groceries and heavy goods it is perhaps neces- 
sary to reduce the prices taken in the former case, os follows : 

1. Drygoods 12, .500, 000 pounds, at $1 per pound $12, .500, 000 

2. Grocenos, &c 25, 000, 000 pounds, at 15 ecnls per pound 3,750,000 

3. Heavy goods 62, 500, 000 pounds, at 6 cents per pound 3, 750, 000 

Totals ICO, 000, 000 pounds, at 20 cents per pound ... 20,000,000 


These are minimum quantities and values, which should not be excluded from 
the account of movements westward. Prcjiably the larger share of the articles 
have already been brought from points averaging a hundred miles beyond the 
eastern terminus of the road — New York and the New England States — and 
they are to be carried at least a hundred miles further, on the average, before 
being distributed to consumers. 

The detailed tables which follow are given for their general value in illus- 
trating the trade of the east with the interior. Were such details accessible for 
the great roads of New York, a similar diversity and corresponding general 
divisions would nnJjubtedly appear. The Central road of New York carries a 
larger proportion of light and valuable goods, and the Erie road a larger pro- 
• portion of heavy goods, the two together averaging very nearly the same in 
classification and in values with the Pennsylvania road. 
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Articlet carried teestward on the Pennsylrania railroad. 

1.— TURouan TO pittsbuko. from phoadelpiiia asd Baltimore. 


ArtJclci. 


Aipicnlfnral impleracnli 

AKrieuhural imnlmct*, uot »j>rclflvd 

!H&rk au<l huimuo 

Barrclx. t'mpty. (oil biirrrli; 

liooku aittl xmtiouerjr 

Boot*, thooK, Hnil ImtA 

Brown wml bti^oK 

Carriiig^'X an<) wsi^pins 

Ctnlar ami willow ware 

Coffi*« ‘ 

Coof»*ctlont^nr aR«l fonJtfti froitx. .. . 

Coppt-r, tin, 

Cotton 

Dry (fiKKl# 

Drnfr*. mmI dyv* 

Eurthptiwarv and qaron^wora 

rutiberr, fum, and i>kin» 

I'rvah im atx and ti'^h 

Flour and in**al 

Fttruituro andoll-rlotb 

CiloxMatid KlaMwnre. 

Grain of all kloda 

Orovit and olbur xo<‘d« 

Oroon and driM fruit* 

OrocorW*, excopl coffre 

Onaru) and iibMpbotcof hme 

Honlwuro 

Hemp and cordage 

Hide* and bair 

Iron, pig and blooms 

roU**d 

railroad 

IvWither 

Umc mnd plnxter 

MoclHitiTy aud coxtiugs. 

Marble mid cement 

Malt and meU liquors 

NoUn and vpikiHi 

Oil| (not co^ or petrolrnin) 

Oysters 

I'apcr 

Powder .... ......I 

Balt 

Balt meat* nod 

Boda-ash. (pot and poorO 

Boap and caudle*....... .......... 

Tolmecoand rlgom 

Tnr, plteb, and tniidn 

Vines and hqmiro, foreign 

Whlvkey and alcohol 

Vooilen yarns 

Mitcellnneous 

Goeemiuent goods 


POHPd*. 

i,e:«,e?r7 

160,771 


a, 476. 417 
P. 615. 49C 
e.2T6.(K9 


105,073 
10,815.235 
3. 5^1. 979 
2,076,600 


67,2'»7. 2!)6 
6.4I3.4(^ 
a, 170, 240. 


Pound$. 

51. 035 
xie.faw , 
oaoes 
324. ICO 
1. 320,051 
0.7 c! 2,1«4 
3,52».tBft 
ilO.OKi 
1«», 106 
6.7S1..574 
2.7at.et« 
5,«57,;J32 
100.721 
61,472.760 

C. 620, 007 
5.770 


t'04, 655 
£.450,364 
1. 191. 705 
2,020.335 
276. 4.76 
214. 4is5 
19,206.909 
172, 150 
10.090.368 
1,026. 490 
206. 482 
14. 2.50 
1. SNO. 102 
4 , 402, 095 
3,617,303 


4,763,265 
2, 499. 250 
174, 185 
972.072 
2,1302,273 
300. UOl 
2, B19. 384 


1. 204, aai 
5. 976. 160 
17.228,845 
363 689 
3, 659. 796 
1,037.64$ 
4,631. 154 
358. 00.7 
378,430 
1,179,839 


2. 789. 863 t 
1,047.644 
6.8*10 
53,864 
80.070 I 
122,850.(107 . 

17,370 ^ 
10. r.M. 309 I 
2, 718, 633 
183,112 


1, 877, 535 
087. 2J0 
MIO.260 
402, 857 
1,211.656 
2,506,350 
111.097 
134. 597 
2,226.555 
310. 710 
3. 275^046 


1.908, 199 
4 . 544, 560 
10, 916. 453 
2B0.2O4 
2. 606, 571 
1, 813, 038 
3, 642,798 
19, 520 
259.203 
797,200 


Pound*. 
30,907 
567. 346 
26,8:10 
1,870,157 
715.066 
4. 891, 4(« 
6, 026. 162 
26.830 
119.323 
14,566,008 
2. 784. KT7 
3,367, 482 
323,910 
43.225,680 
12,341,640 
3,305,229 


540. 391 
548.878 


143,376 
86.960 
27, 184, 400 


10.024,022 
1,574,400 
121, 442 


1,898. 189 
35.129 
2, 684. 536 
331.848 
9. 074. 107 
2.036. 545 
9*J. 230 
589.230 ! 
1,544.998 • 
799,053 
2,012,527 
685,081 
3.561,278 
3 349, 024 
6,066.805 
101,137 
2,725. 801 
452 899 
2.010.506 
30,812 
393,^ 
24,000 


1862. 


Pound*. 

24;>. 3!*3 
340. (>*2 
170.237 
5, 670. 2W 
07;i 
4. 697. 420 
4. 925- 

M78.237 
2M.2W) 
7, 665. 703 
435,030 
2,702.560 
968,310 
73, 89'. 460 

21. 3:16. 963 
6. 260, 364 
77.805 
3l>9. 251 
20, .>03 
2. 3»J0. 4^J 
009.127 
243, 832 
1T3.87U 

a 210 , ion 

65, 107. 825 

la 221 

0. 192. 983 

I, 095.513 
a.«. lai 
65.5. 627 

a ail. 217 

1. 045. 408 
2, 4:M. 053 
425. ?:« 
11.896,913 
2,18:1.337 
3ea ruM 
221. HJ7 
1,477.053 
1,756, 070 
1.635,629 
5. 975. 035 
5. 8UCL 1>04 

II. 204. a27 
15 701,119 

312. 194 
9, 454 705 
1. 177,tt’»3 

1. Ma.Vl8 
2,821; 923 

374. 4:» 
24.752 


Total poQodf.. 
Total tons . . . . 


207,677.029 

103,839 


•I’ 


iB6a 


Pound*. 

103. 443 
l,:t95.198 
a355 
15. 724, 187 
1.04(1 125 
5 903,451 
1. 43?. 234 
*Ci7. 624 
£58.215 
7.<H10.753 
1,678,155 
7. 300. 764 
31,800 
SO. 338. 433 
1). 37^625 
7, 922,857 
38.500 
7aOf?3 
2.625 
2,546.576 
533.033 
60,752 

n,m 

a 718, 288 
64 , 851 , 6:15 
10,299 
21.500,527 
1, *285,653 
264948 
155,331) 
3.417,202 
1. 614160 
741,739 
363.458 
14829,496 
4845,654 

Jiaaw 

566,075 
7,'a,230 
a 014,538 
1,367.514 
7,603,024 
653.374 
5.522.366 
15.745,830 
297,701 
2, 643, VM 
417, 171 
131,306 
1. a77. 383 
155,758 
260. 

1.119,906 


199,493 368 
99, 747 


179,835,8X) i 290.441,408 277,(Ti6.350 
89,918 245.2U6 ' \3e,Si6 


Articlci carried westward on the Pennsylvania r(ti7roo(^— Continued. 

2.— TO WAY 8TATIOK5, FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Articles. 

1659. 

106a 

1861. 

1862. 

186a 


Pound*. 

Pound*. 

Pnvftd*. 

Peatid*. 

Pound*. 

AgrieoUoral Implements 

510. 106 

224. 020 

125. 475 

137,233 

ljO,W>7 

AgTieoltuml prndnct*,not specified. 

3,204.396 

1,212.315 

064. 524 

at). 4 19 

CJ0.7C5 

Bark and sumac 

14:1 i:>6 

10, 495 

2. 450 

ll.:i:)5 

1.430 

B^ts, *b')vit. and hats 

961.070 

031,559 

755,991 

9, 226. 0(0 

051,046 

Books and stationery 

206,045 

214,419 

136, AH 

437. :&*2 

i:i0,449 

Coniages 


129,555 

1,984,095 

145, 159 

101,735 


Diy;t 


i, .oo<jk 
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Articles carried westvoard on the Pennsylvania railroad — Continued. 


S._TO WAY STATIONS. FROM PUII.ADE1J>HIA. 


Articles. 


Cedar tVarc 

Coffee 

Confectionery and frails 

Coal 

Copper, tin, and lead 

Cotton . 

I>ry giKMlg 

Droipi. iiicdtciue*. and dyer*... 
EartbfDwaru and queenswuro. 

Fi»h and meats, fresh 

Floor 

PrniU, and dry 

Furniture 

OUua and gliircware 

Grain of ail kinds 

Grass and other lords 

Orocorii-s. caerpt coffee 

Guano and phosphate of litne . 

Uanlsruru 

Hides and hair 

lirinp und corda^ 

Iron, plfts and bloom 

rolh'd 

railroad 

Lealber 

I.imt> and plust»r 

Live stock 

Lard, lard oU, and tallow. ... 

Lomber and timber 

llachtnery aud enstings 

Marble and cemrnt 

Malt and malt Uqaon 

Malls aud spikes 

Oil, pctroloum 

other ...... ............ 

Oysters 

Pn{H*r and rags ...... 


18W. 


Pound*. 

164, 2vS 
4. 864, 813 
I,3i4,8l5 
at), 277. 775 
1, 178, 43T» 

3, 435. 1U5 
8. 44U, 136 
2, 12U. U75 
1,343.382 
26,573 . 
G6t>, 833 
42. S'M 
1,162,129 
676,767 
798. Ifi6 
31,522 
29,806,037 
450, 162 
4, 222, 821 
S. 684, 818 
SiO.OM 
4. 377. 1)29 
6.3I3.U83 
1, 103, 324 

531,937 


735, 430 
528.673 
9«H. 439 
4,003.670 
4.541.786 
1, 077, 621 
473,555 


637.335 

442.230 

3,102,944 


106a 


Pound*. 

192,682 
3, 134, 597 
1,343, 511 
29,004.600 
97*», 479 
4, 043, 264 
9.557,632 
2. 720, 344 
1.333,262 


196,487 
200.578 
1, SB7.535 
862, 195 
469. 697 

50.937 
26, 752, 162 
520.906 
3, 870. 895 
2,010,860 
634,352 
1,921,4.'» 
4,812,794 
716, 155 
539.269 
1.090.090 

786. 700 
18. 543 
1, 063. 001 
3. 901.548 
4. 658.529 
1.115,094 
533,021 


1,294.755 
255.071 
2,153, 132 


Powder 

Salt 

Suit mcAtsaud flsh ........ 

8oop and caudles 

Sodaa^h 

Tobacco and cigari 

Tar, pitch, »nd rosin ...... 

Wines aud liquors, fon lgn 

Whiskey mid alcohol 

Wool and woollen yum. ... 
Hlscellnueous 


7. 289.660 
6,296.887 

6,349.700 
509,005 
1,047.998 
652 327 
1, 295; 971 

666,700 
427. 738 
7,971,828 


5. 900,581 
4,937,215 
57,679 
196.807 
863,777 
615,141 
927,093 
806. 3R1 
495, 135 
3. 297,907 


Qovenunont goods . 

Total poundi 
Total tool . . . 





173,733.029 

86,866 

134,604,840 

67,302 


186L 


Pound*. 

193,968 
2,243.281 
917. 408 
24,965, 400 
460,868 
353,785 
7,817,107 
2,134.144 
872,734 
2,316 
503, 244 
53.1,961 
943. 628 
542.417 

306.937 
53,494 
15,330.775 
689,736 
2. 673, 48i 
2,575.501 
134,169 
2,660.843 
2, 384. 477 
4:i7. 097 
751, 129 
816,507 
1, 140,015 
14. 108 
1, 362. 840 
3,050,830 
583,530 
3,037.113 
497,908 
30.015 
928,411 
249.052 
1,235,125 
252, G35 
6,796, 116 
5,575, 495 

57,‘4TO 

724.975 

237,254 

1,207.518 

68,700 

217,722 

23.600,266 


128,267.904 
64. 134 


1662. 


Pound*. 

213.197 

1,236,331 

323,235 


423.327 
78.662 
9. 500, 009 
2,212.420 
1, 006.448 
68,030 
193,410 
511,502 
1.562.2J4 
298.204 
7, a'<0. 334 
65,974 
14.565.927 
264. 424 
3, Ti'0, 040 
1,661,103 
248.320 
7,138.122 
5, 549, 360 
2.599.362 
424.761 
2,398,147 

415.615 
50,431 

354. 125 
5. 560, 790 
2, 999, 678 
491,993 
311,612 
621,837 

176.616 
160, 539 

1, 197,467 
530. 185 
4,429,953 
3.902.399 
127,019 
2:11, 174 
779,786' 
71,369 
1,059. 126 
007. 38H 
161, 2iK) 
252, 092 


9i,565, 194 
45, 782 


I860. 


Pound*. 
203,090 
400, 703 
265,975 


j, vco, lua 

65,334 
7,246,163 
1. 409, 121 
1, 173,072 
73,039 
4(i0. 875 
556, 496 
785, SM9 
402, 547 
916,957 
122,030 
23,964,692 
421,740 
6, 230,060 
2, 066. 815 
198.683 
2.208,928* 
10, 444. 511 
296,718 
348.963 
1,114,599 
997,050 
59, 155 
613. 067 
7. 868. 548 
3, 000, 61 1 
997. 9.79 
1,040,798 
376,974 
201,312 
399,034 
1, 275, 873 
828. 344 
6,383.355 
4,948,640 
177,763 
389, 809 
761. 844 
43.653 
141,750 
1,908.246 
220,299 
4.52,417 
2,241,636 


inO, 999. 069 
50,049 


The local freight taken np at all points of the line for carriage beyond the 
mountains is unnoted in the previous calculation of through freights. This 
was iu 1861 and 1862 as follows: 

1861. — Coal, 23,947 tons; other merchandise, 114,126,409 pounds. 

1862. — Coal, 6,701 tons; other merchandise, 207,484,614 pounds. 

The portion of this taken up at stations east of the mountains may safely be 
assumed to be one-half, giving a value, at a minimum of five cents per pound, 
of over S6, 000, 000. 

From the calculation of both branches of the local freight carried, that de- 
parting from the east to way sUtions, and that arriving at Pittsburg from way 
stations, it is clear that a sum not less than 810,000,000 might be assumed as 
the value of that carried nn average distance of three hundred miles from pro- 
ducer to consumer, and of $5,000,000 for that crossing the line of the Allegba- 
nies iu the general east and west exchange. 
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Next in accesBibility and fuIncBS are the etatiBtica of transportation over tbe 
New York Central road. Specific articles are named only in a very few in- 
stances, but a classification is adopted which distinguishes “Products of the For- 
est,” “ Products of Animals,” “ Vegetablo Food,” “ Other Agricultural Products,” 
“Manufactures,” and “Merchandise” — terras too vague, as at present applied, to 
correspond with any commercial or financial usage. In the tr^c westward the 
terms “Merchandise” and “Manufactures” largely predominate, and in that sent 
eastward the chief amounts are of vegetable food and products of the forest and 
of animals. For tbe freight going westward it is scarcely possible to separate 
and distinguish articles at all. The following table comprises the tonnage of 
such trade, as given in the reports of the company, fur six years : 


Through tonnage teetltoard. over the New York Central railroad. 


Articles. 

1858. 

1859. I 

1 

1860. 

1861. 

1802. 

1863. 


Toitf. 

Tom, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tens. 

Products of the forest 

180 

88 

97 

43 

02 

71 

Products of aoimaU 

410 

673 

972 

873 

385 

1,108 

Ve^tablc food 

2 

924 

5 

13 

14 

1 

Other ni'i'iculturaJ products 

1,071 

1,414 

1,077 

863 

1,078 

1,3.15 

MaDUiuetures 

2,580 

2,737 

2,215 

3,245 

3,951 

16,574 

Uerchaiidiso 

74, 2G6 

102,001 

108, 488 

104,750 

146,8:14 

183, 490 

Other articles 

4,624 

6,001 

6,143 

6,154 

8,089 

11,215 

Totals 

83,133 

113,838 

118,977 

115,941 




Way tonnage toeetward over the New York Central railroad. 


Articlos. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1801. 

1802 

1863. 


Tons. 

Tori. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Products of the forest 

4,788 

7,264 

6,832 

.5,794 

0, 9.55 

10,744 

ProducU of auimaU 

5,090 

9,297 

10,958 

10,014 

8,585 

1, 108 

Ve^^Utblo food 

4,956 

19,368 

19, 423 

11,691 

8,5:t4 

17,706 

Other a^i^ricultural products 

3, 028 

5,238 

7,789 

7,899 

5,792 

8,717 

MuuufiiPturea 

13,942 

15,772 

23,543 

21,854 

24,761 

24, 852 

Merchumiiiio 

50,282 

63,089 

71,571 

68,327 

67,387 

76,414 

Other articled 

20, 538 

29, 520 

44,955 

44,754 

40,278 

43,769 

Totals 

103,224 

149,554 

178, 928 

170,333 

102,292 

191,551 


TotaU way and through. 


Manufactures 

Merebaudise I 

All other ciodses 1 

16,522 

124,548 

45,287 

18,509 

165,090 

79,793 

25,758 

180,059 

91,108 

25,099 
173, 077 
88, 098 

28,712 

214,221 

80,372 

41,246 

259,904 

104,015 

Aggregates 

186,357 

203,392 

297,925 

280,274 

323,305 

405,343 


As this road runs parallel with the Erie canal, and is further relieved of 
heavy aud cheap fieig.it by other &Laai8 and by Lake Ontario, no necessity 
appears to exist for a reduction of values for cither division of the freight below 
the averages assumed for the through and way freight of the Pennsylvania toad. 
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Under the assumption that way frei|;lita are properly included, for reasons before 
stated, the two totals of freights westward may bo divided in three equal parts, 
to which the values before taken for dry goods, groceries, and heavy goods, 
respectively, may be applied. When put together, the “ merchandise ” amounts 
to two-thirds of the whole, or to 214,221 tons, out of 323,30.5 tons, which is 
sufSciout proof of the generally high grade of the goods carried. 

Vafuet of through freight toettuiard. 


53,671 tons, at 82,000 

63, 671 tons, at 8400 

53, 671 tons, at 8200 

.8117, 342, 000 
. 21,468,400 

. 10, 734, 200 

161, 013 tons. Total value 

. 149,544,600 

Values of way freight westward. 


20, 286 J tons, at Sf.OOO 

40, 573 tons, at 8300 

101, 432J tons, at 8120 

. . 840, 573, 000 
.. 12,171,900 
.. 12,171,900 

162,293 tons. Total value 

.. 64,916,800 


By the calculation here assumed the total value of the westward freight of 
this road in 1862 was 8214,461,400 — a sum which appears excessive. Yet the 
elements of the calculation are sustained by all the facts that can be obtained 
bearing on the quality and value of the goods sent westward by such mode of 
conveyance. The westward tonnage of the Erie canal, the associate of this 
line of transportation, which must, from the nature of the case, carry the larger 
share of cheap and heavy freight, has for years been officially estimated at the 
average value of 18 cents per pound. The total values here given for railroad 
freight average on all the classes about forty cents per pound — a liitlc more than 
twice the rate assumed for canal freight. When the advance in values existing 
in 1862 is considered, this average price cannot be considered excessive. 

Westward transportation on the Erie railroad. 

The westward freight of the Eric railroad is not classified in the reports of 
thAt company, although the eastward freight is, sufficiently for all practical 

n oses. It is undoubtedly altogether similar to the business of the other 
6, so far as the through freight is concerned. The way or local traffic is 
probably more exclusively or distinctively a local trade, and a greater portion 
of heavy and low-priced goods is carried. It is proposed, therefore, t o take 
the same divisions applied to the other roads in valuing the through tonnage, 
and to assume for the local tonnage a classification and prices lower than those 
applied to the Pennsylvania line. , 

The tonnage westward for tliree years is stated as follows in the report : 


1 

Year. 

Throagh. 

Way. 

Total. 

18G1 ...k 

Pounds. 
175,567,330 
299, 79J,2;«) 
339,640,110 

Pounds. 

615,567,000 

1,106,011,030 

1,233,210,350 

Pounds. 

1,021,134,410 

1,405,604,260 

1,573,050,460 

1862 

1863 
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Applying the calculation ajsnmed for through freight, we Imve : 


99, 931, 077 pounds, at SI S99, 931, 077 

99, 931, 077 ijounds, at 20 cents 19, 986, 215 

99, 931, 077 pounds, at 10 cents 9, 993, 107 


299, 793, 230 pounds. Total value 129. 910, 399 


The way tonnage of this road undoubtedly requires a reduction to lower 
classes and values than those before employed. It reaches a very large aggre- 
gate for the year 1862, not less than 553,005 tons of 2,000 pounds. Of what 
chief articles this immense amount is made up the reports of the company do 
not state ; but it may perhaps embrace some considerable amounts of coal, stone, 
wood, or other freights of the lowest class, carried between points .along its line. 
Assuming that 300,000 tons of the way freight is of this class, aud not properly 
of goods exchanged between remote points of production and consumption, the 
remaining 253,005 tons may be taken as similar to the way freights before 
considered — one eighth being of goods worth one dolla? per pound, one-fourth 
being worth 15 cents per pound, and the remainder six cents per pound, viz: 


31, 626 tons, at 82,000 per ton $63, 252, 000 

63,252 tons, at 8300 per ton 18,975,600 

158, 127 tons, at $120 per ton 18, 975, 240 


253, 005 tons. Total value 101, 202, 640 


Stone, lumber, and coal, for local consumption, being thus excluded, the 
proportion of goods of a general character assumed to bo carried, both for con- 
sumption along the line and for further distribution by the lateral roads connect- 
ing with Buffalo on the north and with Pennsylvania and Ohio on the south, 
does not appear unduly large. The values are large in the aggregate, it is true, 
but the business is enormous in comparison with any other interior lino of land 
carriage in the world. 

There remain to be considered the carriage of merchandise by the Erie canal, 
and such small portion as the Canadian lines carry westward — this last being 
really so small in tonnage westward that it hardly need be embraced at all. In 
eastward tonnage it is important, for many reasons which do not aj)ply to goods 
going westward. 

The Eric canal carried the following aggregates of freight westward for 
fourteen years to 1862, inclusive : 


Tear. 

To Buffalo. 

To Oswego. 

Total. 

Value nt 18 
cts. j)er lb. 

IfttO 

Tons. 

Tons. 

2n/2S7 

Tons. 

:ii5 

$31,793,400 

1850 

79,405 

35,tl91 

144,496 

4 1,21 8, .560 

1851 

9<),918 

74,981 

174,899 

62,96.3,040 

1852 

143,787 

76, 012 

219,799 

79, 127, 640 

1853 

163, 192 

98, 560 

261,7,52 

91,2,30,720 

1854 

167, .550 

64, .329 

231,879 

8:1, 476, 440 

1855 

145,5:10 

74,936 

22t), 466 

79,367,760 

1856 

114,696 

68,817 

18;l,513 

06,064,680 

1857 

74,7.:B 

4;l, 393 
2S), .540 

118, 126 

42, 5-25, :«0 

1858 

47, 350 

76,890 

27, 680, 400 

1850 

72,767 

26, 109 

98, 876 

:t5, 595, 360 

1860 

72, o;io 

47,6.52 

1 19, 682 

43, 085, 520 

1861 

35,278 

17,184 

18,094 

52, 462 

18,8.80,320 

1862 

52,945 

71,U:{9 

25, 574, 040 
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Tlie vnlaation here made is that of the auditor general in the annual reports 
of the “Trade, Tolls, and Tonnage of the Canals of New York,” the table just 
given being copied from that report for the year 1862. 

It is apparent from this table that the business of the canal rose to higher 
proportions as a carrier of merchandise westw.ird before the compl ,‘tion of the 
railroad than since that time. The railroads of that vicinity were first consoli- 
dated in a single organization and adapted to the purposes of successful freight 
business in 1853 and 1854 — not completely until the litter year. The quin- 
tities and values attain their miximum, therefore, in 1853, and after this date 
'they steadily decline from $94,230,000 to 825,574,000. No change in the price 
per pound assigned to this freight is mide in the series of years of which wo 
ncre take account. It may be of interest to cite the values taken in earlier 
years, whieh were in 1836, ’37, and ’38, 12V cents per pound; in 1839, 15 
cents; in 1840, IG cents; in 1841, 18 cents; in 1812, 15 cents; and from 1843 
to 1846, inclusive, 17^ cents. All subsequent to 1847, and including that year, 
was estimated, os in the table copied, at 18 cents per pound. A list of .articles 
constituting the tonnagC in 1862 is given, from which it is evident that the 
valuation per pound should be increased for that year. It appears that the 
chief articles arc sugar, molasses, coffee, crockery, iron, iron manufactures, and 
general merchandise, the proportions of which arc as follows: 


Sugar 16,230 tons of 2,000 pounds. 

Molasses 4.598 “ “ “ I 

Coffee 1,005 “ “ “ 

Iron and steel 2,198 “ “ “ 

Railroad iron 2,553 ” “ ‘‘ 

Nails 984 “ “ " 

Crockery 2i535 " “ “ 

Merchandise 40,576 “ “ “ 


It is evident that these articles mode up the bulk of the traffic in previous 
years as well as in 1862, and that the average value per pound was greater in 
that year th.in in 1860. No more direct effect of the increased duties on imports 
and the high internal taxes levied could be produced than upon the staples 
named above, and undoubtedly the 18 cents average of i860 should be 22 or 
23 cents at least in 1862. Assuming it at 23 cents, there is added to the value , 
of the entire carriage of the canal the sum of $7,103,900, making the total 
$32,077,940, instead of $25,574,040. 

The general summary of quantities and values deduced from these several 
calculations presents the following aggregates, embracing only the three chief 
railroads and the Eric canal, and taking no account of various lines which carry 
a less proportion westward than they do ca-stward. A small estimate should bo 
added for the business of the B.iltimorc and Ohio railroad, which is usually one 
of the large carrying lines, but which, iu consequence of the interruption of its 
business then, caust^ by the war, bad very little through trade westward daring 
the year 1862: 


Pennsylvania railroad — Through 

Toni. 

145, 205 

Ynlae. 

$12.5, 844,945 

Way 


20, 000, 000 

Erie railro.ud — Through 

149,896 

129,910,399 

Way 


101,202, 840 

New York Central railroad — Through 

161,013 

149,544,600 

Way 

Erie canal — Through 


64,916, 800 

71,039 

25,674,040 

Totals 


616, 093, 624 


° Exclusive of 300,000 tons rejected os being meroly locaL , 
Ex. Doc. 55 9 
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Adding a small estimate for tbe Baltimore and Ohio railroad, we have, approx- 
imately, 1 ,000,000 tons of merchandise carried westward from the . seaboard to 
the interior, exclusive of merely local consumption, and of all deliveries not more 
than fifty miles from the eastern terminal points of the several great lines, and 
a value for this commerce of more than 8000,000,000. 

It must be borne in mind, in considering whether these quantities and values 
are excessive or not, that several important partial or lateral outlets of this trade 
have not been noticed at all. The railroad from Portland, Maiuet to Canada is 
one uf these, the Champlain canal another, and the railroads of northern New 
York also add something, together furnishing a moderately large amount which, 
being shipped through Canada, reaches some port of the lakes to enter the States 
south or west of the lakes for consumption. The proportions of this trade are, 
under any aspect of the case, and with any abatements from these quantities 
and values which the best corrected judgment may make, so vast that they 
cannot fail of due appreciation after being once brought to attention. 

It is apparent that in this calculation quantities and values are embraced 
which do not p.oss the meridian of the Allegnanies for the exclusive consumption 
of the population beyond that line. Kven if the limit of distance assumed were 
300 miles, there would be from fifty to one hundred miles of the length of each 
of the New York lines cast of this assumed meridian that would be supplied by 
a carriage far enough to constitute a part of the general trade. By making a 
deduction for such portion of, say twenty millions of dollars, the preceding 
estimates may be verified by another and wholly distinct test, namely, by 
computing the consumption ptr capita of the entire population of the Trans- 
Alleghany States and parts of States. Portions of New York and of Pennsyl- 
vania, portions of Kentucky and Tennessee, and all the remaining northwestern 
States this side the Bocky mountains, received their supplies of both foreign 
and domestic merchandise wholly through these lines during the yoir under 
consideration. The population of these States in I860 was as follows : ■ 


Ohio 2,.3.'39,511 

Michigan 749,113 

Indiana 1,360,428 

Illinois 1,711,9 .'j1 

Wisconsin 775,881 

Iowa 674,913 

Minnesota 172,123 

Kansas 107,206 

Missouri 1,182,012 

Nebraska 28,841 

Estimate for other Territorit s 200, 000 

Parts of New York and Pennsylvania .350,000 

“ “ Kentucky and Pennsylvania 250, 000 


9,891,979 


The natural increase on the reported population of 1860 would add something 
more, and it may safely bo assumed that the population supplied beyond the 
Alleghonies in that year was in round numbers ten millions. The estimated 
value of the merchandise of all classes supplied to this population we have re 
duced to 8597,000,000, from which should farther bo taken an amount o. 
special war material and public property probably above 15 millions in value, 
ns here computed from its tonnage. The sum remaining to apply to individual 
consumption would then be near 580 millions of dollon, or fifty-eight dollars 
per capita of the population. 
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This is, of coarse, the consumption of both domestic and foreign merchandise, 
and it places upon the personal consumption of the people all the usual demand 
of valuable goods for ordinary public uses. The circumstances existing in all 
parts of the country for that year greatly stimulated the demand for articles 
required for other than ordinary personal use. for which it would be reasonable 
to make a deduction in comparing consumption with that of ordinary times. 

It has been shown by the comparison of imports and population for a series 
of years, that the average annual consumption of foreim goods ptr capita in 
the United States has attained to ten dollars, for a period of ten years precediug 
the war. 


Year. 

Imports con- 
suuicd. 

Population. 

Consumption 
por capitA. 

1852 

|195,&'i6,060 
420, 187 
279,712, ls7 
2:!3, 020, 227 
29«,2f>I,364 
3;Mi,9l4,524 
251,727,008 
317,873,053 
335,220,919 
315,004,728 

34,604,261 

25.342.388 
26,102,659 
26, 8-^5, 738 
27,692,310 
28,523,079 
2J, 378,771 
30,260, 134 
31,429,891 

32.373.388 

7.95 
9.89 
10.71 
8.67 
10.77 
11.81 
8.57 
10. 50 
10.66 
9.73 

1853 

1854 

1855 

185(*» 

1857 

1858 

1859 

18GU 

1861 


9.92 





This consumption was calculated upon the b.asis of the entire population of 
the United States, of course including three and a half to four millions of slaves 
of the southern States. Excluding the slaves, and taking only the active popu- 
lation, such os are embraced in the northeastern States, the consumption per 
capita would be increased at least ono half. 

And again, the previous calculation is based upon the entry or invoice value 
of imports only, not including duties paid, or the cost of handling and shipment. 

The values assigned to the freight carried arc, of coarse, in excess, so far as 
they relate to foreign articles, being those which actually attach to the goods at 
the line of transit to their westenr consumers. For both the reasons here 
named it would be safe to assume that sixteen dollars for each inhabitant would 
represent the goods of foreign origin transported. 

The greater portion of the goods carried, are, however, of the produce and 
manufacture of the eastern States. As some guide to the proportion of these, 
the census estimate of $2,000,000,000 of domestic manufactures in 1860 may 
be token. Deducting from this aggregate $45,000,000 exported to foreign 
countries, there remains an amount consumed by 31,000,000 of inhabitants of 
$1,955,000,000, or $63 for each person. Here, again, the contrast between the 
slave and the free population requires an addition when applied to the people of 
the northwestern States, increasing the same to $70 or $75. 

Of this sum of $75 worth of movable goods, of the classes usually exchanged 
from one State to another, it is probable that not more than one-third were 
made or produced in the section beyond the Alleghanics, and that two-thirds 
were sent there from the manufacturing east. Nearly all textile fabrics, cordage 
and leather manufactures, were carried from the east. Drun, medicines, chemi- 
cals, iron, steel, and the finer manufactures of machinery, tools and cutlery, books, 
paper and paper mannfactares, brass and copper manufactures, and manufactured 
clothiug of all classes. Taking these proportions as correct, there are more 
than $30 worth of all these domestic products consumed, and. the division of 
values will be as follows : 
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Value of foreign produce coneumed $160, 000, 000 

Value of domestic produce and manufactures 350, 000, 000 

Value of public property included IS, o46, 000 


528, 546, 000 


This classification of values consumed is only intended to aid the discussion 
by such light as may in this way be thrown upon it. There are no settled 
rules applicable to such cases, and the circumstances are in the present case, for 
many reasons, peculiar. The activity of trade an! exchanges iucrcaaet far more 
rapidly than the population has done for the past twenty years, a result in part 
due to the increased power of consumption and command of means by the peo- 
ple, and in part to the greater cheapness and promptness of transportation. 
The proportion of foreign values transported by these lines to the western 
States fur consumption is largely increaned in 1862 by the necessity to obtain 
sugar and coffee almost wholly from the Atlantic cities, instead of the Mississippi 
river, as in former years. The loss of New Orleans sugar is an important item, 
os the heavy tonnage of these articles in the following sutement shows : 


Tonnage of leading article! on the Erie caned, in 1862, to the teveral iceitcrn 

States. 


States, Ac. 

Sugar. 

Molasses. 

Coffee. 

Iron man- 
ufactures. 

■Crock’ry & 
1 glassware% 

Otlier mer- 
' chaQiliee. 

i 

1 

Tons. 
2 , :iC3 

Tons. 

759 

Tons. 
194 ! 

Tons. 

536 

Tan#. 

» 487 

Tons. 

10,430 

4,173 

13,909 

5,756 


7, 750 

759 : 

172 

502 

289 


1,8(17 

1,017 

263 

4Id 

1,477 

2,372 

42 

1,029 



174 

'440 I 


’ 104 

e 

58 

634 


66 

29 

5 

1 6 

28 


101 

53 

15 

331 

95 

640 


28 

60 

i 43d 


12 

13 


350 

30 

1,641 

1,679 


1,301 

21U 

20 

40 




Total to other Statea. . 

16,2.30 

11,407 

4, 9'>8 
4,r.92 

1,005 

630 

5,735 1 
10,294 1 

2,535 

1,550 

40, 576 
:16,258 


Total moved from tide-water 

27,637 

9,550 

1,635 

16,029 

4,085 

76, 834 


For this large way tonnage no estimate has been made to represent the general 
westward commerce, though by the most rigid rules of chassification there would 
be a- share of it coming within the definitions properly applying to these 
exchanges. Actual deliveries to consumers at points three liundred to five 
hundred miles from the seaboard would probably cover one-third of the way 
freight above described as being left in New York. 

The Champlain canal is also a channel foi large shipments to Canada, and in 
some cases for western localities through Canada. In the following table the 
entire movement of merchandise from tide-water by both the Erie and Cham- 
plain canals is given, distinguishing that going out of the State from that left 
within its limits, and giving also the intern^ movement westward on these 
lines, from one point to another along them. 
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Movement of mcrchandite icettward on the New York canals. 


Year. 

TONSAOE GOING WESTWARD PKOH TIDE-WATER. 

Intomal movement 
wesUvard. 

By Erie cnnal. 

By Cbamplain canal. 

Total from 
tlde>wutor. 

To western 
States. 

Left in N. 
York. 

To Vt. and 
Canada. 

Iiofl iu N. 
York. 

1836 

38,893 

67,837 

5,165 

6,194 

117,885 

10,006 

1KJ7 

25,291 

51,799 

4,573 

4,821 


8,293 

1838 

34,629 

71.287 

5, 631 

6,402 

117,949 

6,341 

183!) 

34,197 

M-1' f-1 

7,291 

7, 177 

124, .575 

7,711 

1840 

22,055 

70,979 

5, 981 

6,945 

105,960 

6.061 

1 PWWWOTWWVW 

31,040 


6,813 

9, 122 

132,814 

8, 213 

t [d pjUfUiUUvIUp 

24,081 

59, 755 

4,996 

5,399 

94,213 

7„233 

k f:! R VHHIlUllUili 

37,335 

63,199 

6, 709 

6,443 

11.3,686 

5,523 

1844 

42,415 

78,557 

7,930 

6,714 

135, 616 

6, 314 

1845 

49, 618 

77,883 

8, 837 

8, 404 

144, 742 

6, 708 

1846 

58,330 

85, 582 

10,611 

8.002 

103, 125 

6, 674 

1847 

75,883 

115,787 

12, 475 

11,040 

215, 185 

9, 705 

1848 

84, 872 

BPiHZilltl 

14,520 

18, ;f74 

242,601 

18,797 

1849 

87,899 

122, 444 

17,086 


236,835 

18,620 

1860 

115, 045 

112, 446 

15,882 

13, 126 

256,499 

12, 871 

1051 

177,62:1 

14.1,410 

17. 124 

11,073 

349, 230 

16,174 

1832 

219,799 

15:i, 182 

14,248 

8,858 

396,087 

24, 208 

1853 

261,752 

134.932 

13,227 

16, 4!)0 

426, 401 

.31,926 

1854 

331,879 

1 12, 366 

6,583 

21,084 

371,912 

34, 1 10 

1855 


104, -257 

4,473 

1.1, 766 

342, 962 

31,440 

18u(i 

183,513 

139, 104 


19,498 

347,925 

2:i, 883 

1857 

108, 125 

60,815 

11,603 

7,816 

188, 160 

34,794 

1858 

76,890 

61,176 

5,621 

6,999 

149,086 

38,755 

1859 

98,876 

56,648 

6,582 

7,558 

109,664 

41,518 

I860 

119,689 

66, 247 

11,537 

8,071 

205,5.37 

44,823 

18(il 

52, 462 

46,818 

8,096 

10,225 

117,601 

17, 495 

1862 

71,039 

61,503 

3,598 

10,086 


21,701 


Tonnage of “ Manufactures," "Merchandise," and "Other articles," (not mer- 
chandise,) going westward from tide-water. 


Year. 

Mannfaclures. 

Merchandise. 

Other articles. 

1862 

34,371 

396,007 

92,969 

1853 

39,571 

426, 401 

118,169 

ia54 

40, 202 

371,912 

137,660 

1855 

40, 147 

342, 962 

132,608 

1K>6 

54,775 

347,925 

196,;i95 

1857 

31,820 

188,160 

167,084 

1858 

25, 047 

149, 686 

126,216 

1859 

22,602 

169, 6(U 

i:i7,290 

1860 

32, 030 

205, 537 

168, 198 

1861 

19,520 

117,601 

223, 135 

1862 

65,340 

146,226 

271,397 


Westward transportation on the Canadian canals. 

The westward movement on the Canadian canals is at present a part of the 
general carriage of merchandise from eastern to western markets within the 
United States. For reasons before stated, it is not proposed to calculate values 
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for tbis tonnage and add them t<> the totals previonsly made np, the way busi- 
ness of the great roads and of the canal being in part taken to cover these 
values. A large business is douo on the Welland canal in articles originally 
from the United States and destined to markets south of the lakes. The fol- 
lowing is the Canadian ofBcial account of the— 

Wettward or upward trade through the Welland canal. 


From United States ports. 



Agricnltnrnl implements and tools. .. 

Apples and green fruit 

Beef, pork, and beans 

Bricks, cement, lime, clay, and slate 

Butter and rbecse 

Chalk and whiting 

Coal 

Coffee 

Copperas 

Com 

Cotton 

Dyes 

Earthenware and glasswaro 

Fish.. 

Flour 

Furniture 

Gypsum 

Hemp 

Horses, rattle, and sheep 

Iron, nails, and spikes 

Junk and oakum 

Leather 

Mahogany 

Marble 

Molasses 

Oats 

OUs 

Ores of iron 

Faints .' 

Pitch, tar, and tnrpentine 

Rye 

Salt 

Ship stores 

Soda ash 

Sugar 

Iron and steel 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Whiskey 

Window glass... 

Other articles .... 

Lumber - 

Total 
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Some portion of tliig tonnage ia of articlea of low valno per ton, the least 
Tolnable being coal, iron ore, lumber, and salt. Iron ore is taken from mines in 
Canada near Kingston, and the salt is mainly the product of the works of 
central New York. 

As this table gives the entire npward or westward trade of the Welland canal, 
it affords a striking proof of the preponderance of trade on that canal in articles 
carried from one market in the United States to another. The return trade 
eastward exhibits the same excess of freights destined to United States markets, ns 
will aopcar in the table corresponding to this, illustrating transportation eastward. 

II. TRANSPORTATION EASTWARD. 


The eastward freight over these great lines of transportation is in some 
respects better known and more readily determined as to both quantities and 
values than that carried westward. The chief items that compose it are well 
known staples of agricultural produce, each of whifih Inw been carefully calcu- 
lated at all the points of shipment at the west, and of receipt at the east. For 
the last eight or tea years, however, the quantity of miscellaneous freight has 
been rapidly increasing, including a share of manufactured goods. The tables 
of the Pennsylvania road arc again the best to illustrate the present condition 
of the trade, and a table of articles carried for five years to 1863 is here given, 
corresponding to the table of articles carried westward. 

By a careful analysis of values of the specified articles of western freight 
sent aistward over the Pennsylvania railroad in 1863, it apj>cars that the average, 
exclusive of coal, is very nearly ten cents per pound. The New York canal 
freight is estimated by the auditor of the canal department, in his annual reports 
to average two cents per pound in value ; an average which is applied 
there only to the lowest grad s of western freight. Railroad freight is unques- 
tionably far more valuable per ton than that now carried on the Erie canal. 
The freiglit carried over the chief New York roads is not stated in detail 
in their reports. The Eric road in part class fies the freight sent eastward 
from Dunkirk, but not its entire eastern business. Evidently the proportion 
of fourth-class freight is larger tlian on any other road, but as a great share 
of this is live stock, pork, beef and meats, the value is not so low ns if grain 
was carried. Some of these weights and quantities are os follows, for 1863 : 


Live stock 


Fourth-class freight . . 
Miscellaneous freight 
Flour, 1,078,102 bbls 


46, 989 cattle, ") 
258, 089 hogs, J 
21, 4.54 sheep, f 
4, 306 horses, J 


Pounds. 

111,051,918 


343,943, 694 
58, 116,982 
215,620, 400 


Total pounds 728, 732, 994 


This is all from Dunkirk. The freight received from the Atlantic and Great 
Western should be included also, but it is placed in the aggregate of “ way 
freight,” and it is believed to be a just division to take one-half the way freight 
eastward as the proper associate of that classed as “ through.” The totals are 
therefore as follows : 


Through eastward 942, 627, 210 

Way eastward (one-half of 1,002,037,030) 501,018,510 


1, 443, 645, 720 
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The value of this, at ten cents per pound, is 8144,364,573. 

The freiffht carried over the two ^reat railrosids of New York is not specified 
in detail in the reports of those roads. That of the New York central road is 
in part classified ns products of the forest, of animals, vcg;etablo food, and 
manufactures ; but such distinctions are now only general and do not suffice to 
base estimates of value on. The division made in that report of aggregate 
tonnage eastward in the year ending September 30, 1863, is as follows : 


Tons. 

Products of the forest 33. 462 

Of animals 350,050 

Vegetable food 461,337 

Ollier agricultural products 38,375 

Manufactures 63,411 

Merchandise 28,884 

Other articles 80, 609 


Total tons 1,064,128 


or pounds 212,825,600. 

This distribution indicates a generally high grade of value. Products of 
animals cannot be less than twelve cents per pound on an average, and the 
remaining classes, other than vegetable food, going much higher. The .average 
cannot be less than ten ceuts per pound. 

Taking from the above aggregate one-half the way freight eastward, there 
remain — 

Through freight 616, 177 tons. 

One-half way freight 223,975 tons. 

Total 840, 152 tons. 

or 1,680,304,000 pounds ; at ten cents, value $168,030,400. 

The several great railroad lines, therefore, carried an estimated value of freight 
eastward, across on assumed line of division between the west and the east, as 


follows : 

The New York Central $168, 030, 400 

New York and Eric 144, 364, 572 

Pennsylvania 1 1 3, 000, 000 

Baltimore and Ohio, (estimated) 25, 000, 000 


Total, four roads 450, 394, 972 


With these total values of eastward freight by the great railroad lines should 
be connected the value of the eastward freight of the Eric canal, the details of 
which are given in subsequent tables. That value is officially stated by the 
auditor general for the year 1862 at $72,131,136 for “ property coming from 
other States” alone. The way freight is not taken into account. The sum- 
mary of values transported eastward thus becomes : 


By the four railroads $450, 394, 972 

By the Erie Canal 72, 131, 13^ 

Grand total 522,526,108 
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The various railroads of Canada carried n portion of the western produce of 
the United States sent eastward to markets within the United States and for 
export; but as the account of way tonnage taken on the New York roads is 
large, it may he considered as merely covering the amount so carried by Cana- 
dian lines. Certain branches of the Central railroad of New York probably 
bring to it portions of the freight going by way of the Welland canal and Lake 
Ontario, ami leaving that lake at Oswego. Some moderate amonnt is carried 
to the New York ami Erie by its connecting roads to Buffalo. Together, the 
minor avenues of railroad carriage eastward, north of Pennsylvania, will com- 
plete the account, and sustain the aggregates above given under any possible 
wminntion the calculation might require for the leading roads. 

The following tq^les give the detail of eastward freight in very full and 
satisfactory form over the Pennsylvania road, which has been taken os the basis 
of the calcul.ation. Values approximating os nearly as could be estimated from 
current prices were computed in detail on each of the items of this freight, the 
result being an average on the whole amount a fraction less than ten cents per 
pound. Possibly the resulting values are too great; but as the freights of these 
roads have been taken ns representative' quantities, and as much miscellaneous 
carriage of produce and merchandise eastward occurs which cannot be noted 
on cither of them, the final sum of values is believed to be too small, rather 
than too large. 

Among the larger unnoted items is the freight of all kinds through Canada 
which returns to the United States at Oswego, Cape Vincent, Ogdcnsbnrg, 
through the canal to Lake Champlain, and over the railsoads leading into Ver 
mont from Canada. Again, there are lateral roads carrying from various points 
to connect os way freight on some one of the great lines. The Erie road receives 
immense accessions in this way. 

Cattle, sheep, horses, and all descriptions of live stock, also continue to be 
driven in large numbers from every part of the West, and over all the common 
roads of the count y, from tho Maryland line to Like Erie. The aggregate of 
their value is less now than formerly, so many take tho railroads in preference; 
yet the total value of animals so moved cannot be leas than two or three millions 
of dollars annually. 

The calculation of eastward freights on the great lakes is given at length, 
and with the fulness which that most important trade demands, in the following 
separate section. From the statements of the total movement eastward, with 
which it closes, another estimate of values may bo made, covering the business ' 
in flour and grain in 1862 : 


Flour barrels.. 8,3.59,910, value, estimated $50, 159, 460 

Wheat bushels. .50,699.130, value, estimated 63, 373, 912 

Com bushels. .32,985,022, value, estimated 16, 492, 961 

Other grain bushels. . 10,844,939, value, estimated 5, 422, 470 

ToUl 135, 448,803 


It is difficult to make any further calculation on specific articles— provisions, 
metals, textile raw materials, or the very large valne of animals. 
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Articles carried eastward on the Tennsylvania railroad* 


1.— THROron FROM PITTSBrRO TO PHILADELPmA (ANT> BALTIMORE.) 


Articlrt. 

IPM. 

I860. 

1861. 

1862. ' 

1863. 


Pounda. 

pounds. 

pound*. 

Pounds. 

Pound*. 

A^mltnral Implvnifntf 

Ipn. 50R 

11.5.205 

93. 75.5 

22.810 

e?.5T« 

Afniealtural prx^aett, Dot tpccifled. 


1, 403. 260 

21,069,011 

1,421.468 

268.997 


3,.%55 

3KJ. 

4.330 
246. 050 


29. 627 
474.059 

3.300 
16.5, 123 

Books nod stotioncry . 

170.078 

Boot*. Ahocfi. nod hats 

4. 675 

13. 140 

32,295 

160. IM6 

81,061 

Brown shrvtin^ and ba^ntlng 

61, 'ZT!) 

6. 245 

irj.3l5 

1, 009. 770 

141.200 

Bnttcr and cf ^ 

6, 457, 506 

9, 135. 426 

12. 510. 840 

20, 178. 276 

7. 366. 5.*« 




877. 767 
3,150 
421,500 



Cedarwaro 

Coal 

HI 
927. OOj 

5,ltG5 

460, 683 

, 8.620 


1,09.5 

1.206.057 

983. 488 

1 , .r>4. 184 

6,740 

1,674,724 

Copper, tin. and lead 

l.fKW. 104 

i 426. 23.5 

Cotton 

]7,«t7..'i6i) 

28. 6T1. .305 

23. 752. 849 

14.921.387 

19, CW.070 

I)rn(T* and medlcinee 

T». 491 

1, 34.5. 77,5 

1,614.24.3 

1.249.814 

321,541 

Drv (foods 

y)2. .’VO 

674. 185 

3.601,003 

4. 3W. 852 

769.833 

Earthenwarv 

309. 772 i 

..58.220 

271.155 

:Ct7, 854 

174.404 

Fresh meat* nnd poultry 

454.443 

2, 243. 847 

3. 467. 629 

4.6('^. 130 

7. 615. 177 



356 487 




Flour 

aa 

65, 352. 948 

302. 979. (1.55 

IRC, 226. 9Si 

109. 43.5, 850 

Pumltr.ro 

48#». 095 

520. 218 

560.875 

816, 469 

419.336 

Fruits, groen and dry | 

245.991 

442. 078 

1, 796. 960 

1.261. 105 

1,164,896 

Ginseng j 

122, 134 

100.388 

95. 440 

79.340 

29. 181 

Glass and glasbwnre 

C. 716 

3 94.5. ffl7 

2.777.06! 

4.511.971 

5. 637. 498 

Grain, all kinds, not «pecifled 

14 550,23.5 

' 34. 7.54. 447 

95. 983, 853 

79. ‘260. 660 

72. 524, 063 

Grass nnd other s(*t>ds 

1 928.233 

1 6.4.5:1.516 

6. 428, 892 ^ 

8. 143.310 , 

9. 859. 899 

Groceries, not coffee ».... 

1,424.105 

2,101.721 

1, 239. 283 , 

5. 953, 37.5 I 

5. 002. 037 

Guano and bones.... 

258.595 

219 

588.764 

531.860 1 

4. 2U>. 164 

Hardware 

528,972 

! 608. 948 

678. 756 

1.9rX),427 J 

9.50. 347 

Hemp and cordage 

785.484 

1 795. 163 

1,373,756 : 

4. 2.50. 972 

4. 283. 643 

Hides and hair 

2,674.210 
16. 913 

1 1,838.378 

1. 827. 959 

1, OiO, 704 
9. 366. 520 

2.773,002 

rolled 

176.217 

410,941 

! 7<7. 015 

la C86. 173 


10, 486. .567 
1. 703, 631 

17 290.731 
1. 75!», 689 

1 28.755.069 

' 2. 686. 8:i5 

57 020. .395 
2 93.587 

34. »4. 299 
1 830. tKO 

Leather 

Lire stock 

65. 10:i. 7.56 

• 67. 254. 680 

132. 191». 3.58 

226 

270,713,390 

Lumber and timber 

568. 98!l 

680. 425 

OOi.755 

970.290 

2, 230. 800 

Maeblnery and castings 

8:iH. 195 

1.21J.656 

6. 37P. 66.5 

6. 233. 630 

586. 301 

Malt and nrnlt liquors 

1, 16t>. 124 

439.871 

' 1,95.3.342 

2.G87, 191 

2.443.590 

Marble nnd cement 

374. 6K1 

306 .V7 

1 183. 225 

3-.ia 167 

408,:i3.5 

Kails and spikes 


25.884 

172.900 

33* , 634 

348. 5.34 


448.860 

13. 262. 674 

1 28,513.591 

140. 908. 270 
1 307, 048 

196. 487. 725 
191.414 

other 

(with C'^al oil) 

3.54.638 

Paper and rags 

2.453,070 

2. 5TJ. TJ7 

1 1, 028, 455 

1, 124 673 

2.675^356 

Pot and peai) ashes 

655.247 

587,461 

408.973 
I 174 886 

! 541.481 

1 3. 093. 138 

328. H5 
.3, 828.211 
89 051 Tii 

Suit meats 

31. 199, 251 

42, 068.444 

1 64. 692. 007 

109.189.476 

^ap and candles 

1, 404, 535 

969. 218 
1,028,615 
25.255 

2,221.232 

' 4.4P8.747 

273, 020 
202,87.5 

a 107. 535 
5.53.894 
2 466, 170 
57, 301. 066 



30.000 I 
46. 463,805 

Tobacco 

4, 192. 776 

8.259.413 

49 61.5.202 

WMnes and liquors, not specided. ... 


166. ‘122 

2,9 4, 097 

.3 4-.'8.8H7 

4m. 165 

Whiskey and alcohol 

11. 990.226 

25. 3&4. .584 

34.200.619 

33 711,244 

28. a5:), HI 

Wool and woollen ynm 

33.5, .365 

5. 678. 520 

9, 321. 144 

5. 342.711 

a 444, 984 

ICisceliaaeoas 

277.790 

232. 763 

37. 741 

275. GOl 

an, 586 

Total pounds 

2». 533.638 

352,014.710 

772,878.216 ' 

U 003. 767. 988 

973,6:8. 981 

Total tons 

129. 7C7 

176,007 

386,439 j 

002,684 

4S6, 810 


FROM WAY STATIONS TO PRILADELPHIA. 


Articles. 1 

1859. 

1 

I860. ! 

186L 

1862. 

186X 


Pimnd*. 

1 

Pound*. 

pound*. 

Pounds. 

j Pound*. 

Agrdenltaral products, not specified. 

1.234. 150 

2. 927.484 

2.210. 179 

251.14.5 

> 7.646.964 

Batter and eggs 

4,650.307 

5. .541, 5.36 

a 135, a»4 

7. 164. .\52 

: 3.824.0CM 

Bark 

1, 495. 595 

5, 732. 257 

2,825.858 

1.688. 044 

1, 532. 937 

Carriages and Implements 

91.569 

124. 483 

517. 489 

316, 275 

335,885 

Coal 

file, R53, 843 
92,474 
243,089 

244,562. 139 
29.295 
164.925 

220,310,372 

305.102.941 

4l.2«n 

36,961 

367,932,887 

980.851 

290,fil3 

Drugs and dyes 

74,976 

X>i 7 goods, boots and shoes 

2,131.001 

1,296.847 

827,300 

9&1.0T9 

840,758 

Plonr 

39,396,464 

49,718.7(» 

51,077. 947 

45, 477, 6P6 

05,394,579 

rsdthsrsasdfsn 1 

33.665 

6,443 

e,3x 

27,233 . 

9,679 
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Arlxdtt carried eatheard on the Pentuylvania rai7roa<f— Continued. 

S-— FHOM WAY BTATIONS TO PUn.ADELPinA. 


ArtJclet. 


Prrtillsen 

FruiU, Rreeo nod dried .. 

Pamituri! 

Freeh inr«t» nnd pouluy. 
OIam MdeimlM'Dwarc. .. 

Grain, all kinde 

Gmu and otbrr iwods.... 

Groeerirt, all kiade 

Hardware 

Hemp ttod cordage 

Hides aud hair 

Iron, blooms and pig 

rolled 

railroatl 

machinery and eastings.. 


Z^ord and talhiw 

341,352 
3. 451,951 
33. 731.. VJ4 




5 962' 239 
23,254 




1,349,639 

1,670,674 




195. 240 



813,' 679 



. 181,800 


W’hiskcy ond alcohol..... 

8, 137, 567 
258, 618 
2.509.260 

MiseolioaiMiaM . 


Povndth 

an, 700 
237. on 
5iS). 771 
1,244, 163 
34,468 
47.441.734 
1.KW.33I 
377.644 
1,073.911 
27.638 
81,044 
5. 172. 4P8 
0.861.486 
138. 3i:6 
586,617 


Pound$. 

286,630 

62.017 

(Kr2.6Q8 

892.093 
1M48 
45. 037,736 
2, 473. 039 
67.IH2 
438, 091 
27.305 
146. 507 
2, TJ6. 225 
14.483.531 
5, 663. 807 
673. 085 
294. 049 
3. 572. 548 
26.999, 143 
60. 078. 974 
1. 142, 767 
6:i. 7,38 
1,794.577 
3, 246. 958 
2. 179,21? 


346.510 
1,657,265 
1, 303,007 


173.200 
44.603 
6,215 533 
294, 703 
4,004.824 


Total pounds- 
Total tons 


44C, 7<n. 507 
223,397 


497, 122, 713 
248,561 


1861. 


Potii>d$. 
458.598 
166,878 
344.001 
651,348 
25.266 
39,425.916 
l,a)6, 5f)5 
216.378 
393.226 
119,616 
15. 427 
3,614.736 
15009, 5< 15 
' 52)0,450 
432. 661 
491,384 
5269.997 
25. 999. 770 
44. 200, :fiK) 
3,315 
21,515 
1,375729 
856.715 
1,351.846 


1H.D6S 
13.5.450 
998. 016 


34, 845 
1, 967.706 
994.876 
522,007 


430, 110,438 
815055 


1662. 


PoHads. 
877.620 
142,665 
430.909 
1,422. 144 
22. IW 
68. 160. 045 
2.271, 139 
396.414 
5'*5 C-'G 
27. 422 
33.342 
7. 477. 326 I 
17.432.981 I 
.( 


1. 107. 146 
450,411 

3.055, 7?»8 
55. 2ftl. 327 
68, 039. 656 
.56. 585 
168.056 

3.301. 146 
9) .5 062 

1,417.213 
523, .303 
U9.7W 
348. < 70 

2,073.988 1 
181,451 ! 


1063. 


Pound i. 

622.507 
5150.789 
785. TJT 
062,263 
15 674 
43. 299, 742 
2,961,873 
11,266. 845 
1, 545. 370 
188,863 
81.892 
4.380,387 
21.288,930 
S3. 456 
1,017,8,16 
405 121 
4. on. 553 
36. 871.940 
97. 0.7. 154 
10,556.281 
1.993.009 


1,184.359 
5i0o.m 
438. 127 
1,578,896 
627, 170 
5 899, 757 
11, 178 


604.514 1,176,716 

5932.584 I 2.906,380 

529. ni j 2,230.569 

72.254 I 990,819 


582. 232. 162 i 710, 426. 856 
291.116 1 355213 


a— FROM riTTSErna to way stations. 


Articles. 

1861, 

lets. 

1863. 

Agrtcnltaral impicmentt 

Agrlcultarol pmdtirts, not spcclflcd 

Pound$. 
666,938 
1, 965. 307 

Pound*. 

375.029 

427,300 

Pounds. 

211, 464 
212,614 

B^ks, Ac 

29. 561 

21,649 

44,800 

Baots, shoes, and bats 

41.028 

65.9T.6 

88.727 


21,474 

150, 935 
129.498 

21. 446 
62.414 
157. 112 

13,503 

67,530 

236,036 


Cetlnr-ware 

Coal oil, petrolcora 

1,587.979 

6; 407. 311 

' 4. 146, 609 

Coff8e 

346. 707 

124,303 

144,465 


94.062 

154,388 

Gl>,518 

156.227 

83,043 

175,212 

Coppi-r. tio, iuid lead 

Cotton 

26. 100 

274.508 

187,778 

Drags, medic incs. and djes 

455.482 

239.904 

119.267 

Dry gtMMU 

6:7. 184 

689.393 

318,900 

Borthcowan* and China 

167.207 

211,984 

121,065 

Feathers and furs 

6.567 

11.716 

5. 5TJ 

Floor 

6, 020. 740 

6, 163. 337 

5, 160. 674 

Frssh moats and poultry 

39,993 

23.700 

116.757 

Faralture 

566.484 

G98.879 

786. aw 

Fnilts. grreti and dry 

338.072 

197. 776 

918,526 


424,742 

1,428.960 

449. 7KJ 

738.078 

5,701,639 

Groin of oil kinds 

1,883.085 


39.065 

aOR7.078 

565,014 

261.285 

27,374 
2, 589. 250 
578,451 

941.197 
3. 704. 343 
2.068.541 

44. ns 



Hemp and cordage 

31,926 

Hides and hair. 

1,071«,916 

562.901 

i,6sa.»« 

Iroa, pig and blooms 

593,026 

708.768 

120. 486 

rolled 

2,145.058 

3. 173, 328 

a 655. FA) 

railroad 

9, 486,083 

6,219,300 

11, 101,073 
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Article! carried eoMtieard on the Pennsylvania railroad — Continued. 


3.— FBOM PITT8BURO TO WAY 8TA TICKS. 


Article t. 


Iron ore 

Lard, Urtl oU, and Udlow. , 

Lr«tiirr 

Live utock 

Lime and plaiter 

Lumber luid timber 

Machinery nnd ca«titig« . . . . 

Malt aud roaU liquoia 

Marble and cement 

KuUi aud 

OU. not ci>nl 

l*apcr and ra^ 

Pul. ncarl, aud eoda iwh. .. 

Powder 

Halt 

Sait mentii nud dih 

Soap and candlea 

Tobacco 

Wioe« and liquora, foreign 

Wbldiey and alcohol 

Wool nod wooUeo yam ... 
Miac«Uus< uu« 

• Total ponnda 

Total ton* 


166U 

1663. 

1661 

• 

Poaiii*. 

PoMnd$. 

Pound*, 

2.947.919 

813.99 

178.^ 

333.667 

37, 4U4 

96. 119 

47,798 

e9.94O.U0Q 

76,545^6:6 

83,496.468 

S0.1M 

30.100 

29.466 

3,017,730 

3,693,291 

2,506,656 

l.OSd.034 

1, 113. 135 

. 1,335,239 

1,054,075 

835.7/7 

1,643,777 

343,606 

234.327 

930,498 

2, 037. 463 

651.263 

1, 166. 6US 

C7.XI3 

16.739 

23.009 

m. 436 

3:23.474 

797.697 

76. 547 

6, 140 

19.7H 

3,278.90 

346.135 

754.376 


3,567.907 

3.044.513 

8,677,900 

490.665 

224.992 

269. .569 

356. 474 

444.363 

094.743 

137,330 

72.628 

14.308 

4,775.373 

^^^KdlLilSLaifl 

8,566^799 

65.961 

43,413 

61.446 

106,686 

131,3:6 

43.SJ* 

139. 754. 173 

US, 476.311 

154.366.60 

69,877 

64,238 

77,194 


Through tonnage eastward over the New York Central railroad. 



1858. 

1659. 

I860. 

1661. 

1662. 

1863. 

Pmdncta of the forest 

ProdorU of animal* 

Tnut. 

1.709 
104,257 
114, 032 
1.816 
3.733 
3fU 
3,365 

Ttmt. 
2.142 
112.210 
101,288 
8, 171 
3.817 
1.4.58 
5. 155 

TlHI*. 

2.4S 
133. 241 
133,988 
5.G68 
6.628 
2,837 
8.759 

Toni. 
2,201 
166.678 
223, 179 
15,054 
14.663 
* 2,8(« 
11, .153 

Tout. 
2.141 
254,9114 
287.231 
20.i<59 
17. 4M7 
5.516 
28,619 

roll*. 

1.826 

265.318 

241,036 

35,541 

13.910 

22,063 

U.S40 

Other ngricultural prodneU 


Other article* 

Total. 

!hS,275 1 234,341 

293.529 

435,956 1 616,177 

610,933 


Way tonnage eastward over the New York Central road. 


Prodnets of the foreet 

17. 69) 

2.\660 

33.968 

31.272 

an.nai 

4Q.m 

Product* of iinimul* 

62. 319 

81,987 

78. 191 

74,35)9 


100, 161 

Vegetable fo«Kl 

162.517 

128. 171 

190.456 

206. 679 

175, 106 

146.517 

Other agilcnltuml product* 

11.856 

i5.2n 

24. 6:15 

551,525 

17,416 

36.774 

Maonfactnres 

27. <64 

34.710 

44,870 


45,914 

33.898 

Merchandise 

9.573 

12. 2M 

18.691 

16,098 

23.348 

38. 30* 

Other artkle* 

38. 135 

36. 651 

46,916 

51,664 

60,790 

57.9BS 

ToUit 

349,775 

336,666 

436,729 


417,851 

433,396 


Totals way and through. 



31,417 

9.904 

537,099 

38,527 

13.6V2 

518,706 

51,496 

21.526 

657,232 

55,498 

19.506 

806,024 

63,411 

28.864 

971,833 

47,539 

50,371 

946,349 

Mercbandii^ 

idl other cIomc* 

Agr^gatc* 

579.050 j 570,927 

rJ0,258 

661.028 
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BASTWABD FRBIQUT OVER THE BRIE CANAL. 

Tom arriving at tide-water hy way of the Erie canal, the j/roduce of the 
weitem iitatet or Canada. 


Yofir. 

Products of 
the forest. 

Products of 
Agriculture. 

Mnnn* 

fucturos. 

Other 

articles. 

Total. 

1836 

5,400 

48,000 

654 

165 

54,219 

ll«!7 

7,6;17 

47,54G 

471 


66,2.'>5 

1838 

9, 2:11 

72,972 

500 

610 

84,233 

18:K) 

28, W4 

91,369 

801 

857 

121,671 

1810 t.... 

21,241 

134,600 

1,267 

1,040 

158, 148 

1841 

45,398 

173,4:17 

3,7ir2 

1,639 

224, 176 

18ia 

31, (Mil 

18.5,898 

2,659 

1,851 

221,477 

1813 

.30,775 

214,655 

2, 077 

2,869 

256, :176 

1844 

08,088 

2;i6, 1.55 

85:1 

2, 929 

308,0-25 

1846 

91,235 

206, 422 

2, .505 

4,320 

304,551 

1840 

87,010 

410, 111 

2,926 

6, 87:l 

500,8-JO 

1847 

1 17, 323 

683, K18 

5,508 

6,871 

812, 840 

1848 

142,433 

489, 478 

5,560 

12,68:1 

65<1, 154 

1849 

214,259 

535,538 

6, 146 

12,716 

768,659 

1850 

328,062 

491,810 

7,848 

22,519 

850,2:19 

1851 

308,7.52 

687,694 

14,471 

15, :i75 

1,086, -292 

1852 

SIR), 892 

778,818 

21,642 

14,6-26 

1,151,978 

1853 

444,080 

727,655 

23,:i55 

18,600 

1,21:1, 690 

1854 

380,677 

077, uyo 

10,640 

25, :179 

1,094,:191 

1855 

348,215 

709,05:1 

10,239 

24,769 

1,09-2,876 

1856 

835,797 

856, 147 

2,851 

17,755 

1,21-2, .5,50 

1857 

4:16, 604 

548, :I74 

10,078 

24,942 

1,019,998 

1858 

391,i:!9 

8:1:1, 929 

19,0e5 

28,946 

1, -273, 099 

1850 

5.50, 405 

420,897 

8,598 

54,861 

1,0:14, 763 

18(iO 

647,705 

1,177,001 

5,808 

66, 461 

1,896,975 

1861 

325,2;i0 

1,761,9:12 

18,248 

61,015 

2, 158,4-25 

1862 

563, 346 

1,968,441 

14, 170 

48,880 

2,514,837 


WAY PRBIOIIT EASTWARD OVER THE ERIE CANAL. 

Tom arriving at tide-water, the produee of New York, by way of the Erie 
canal, including the contributions of the lateral canals. 


Year. * 

Products of 
tbo forest. 

Prodnet* of 
Agriculture. 

Mann* 

factures. 

Other 

orticlos. 

Total. 

1830 

208,769 

117,870 

10, 1.52 

-28, 105 

361,901 

1837 

174,207 

98, 17-2 

7,879 

51, 193 

331,251 

1838 

189, 7:13 

101,0.53 

6,7-29 

38, .501 

336,016 

1839 

1.57, 075 

61,713 

5,885 

:i7,914 

261,. 590 

1840 

119,:i52 

159,8-23 

.5,388 

-24,613 

309, 167 

1841 

19-2, 121 

9-2, 483 

9,076 

14,663 

308, :i44 

1842 

1-A6:« 

102,030 

7,746 

-2:1,-273 

258,672 

1843 

20-2,810 

1-24,313 

21,465 

:i0,381 

378,969 

1844 

288,786 

13.5, 171 

-27,579 

40, -255 

491,791 

1845 

328,955 

224,032 

40,619 

61,433 

055,0:19 

1846 

3-20,838 

2(r2, 474 

31,857 

45, 493 

600,662 

1847 

328,65-2 

19-2,224 

-2t»,937 

7G| 0% 

618,412 

1848 

261,549 

184,714 

19,-250 

Coi GG4 

531,183 

1819 -. 

2-27,847 

200,471 

18,:i99 

51,348 

498,068 

1850 

269,894 

‘200, 493 

15,-217 

35, OGG 

521,6-20 

1851 

183,59:1 

108,4:13 

15,401 

54,958 

4-22,385 

1852 

290,574 

136,549 

14.-232 

5J,3GG 

452,7-28 

1853 

391,-224 

168,017 

20,045 

58,462 

637,711 
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Torn arriving at tide-water, the produce of Hew York, !(c. — Continned. 


Year. 

Product* of 
the i'oresi. 

Product* of 1 
Apiculture. | 

Manu- 

factures. 

Other 

articles. 

1 

Total. 

1854 

357,690 

148,330 

16,440 

79,707 

602,167 

1855 

S>-J0, 865 

45, (W4 

22.;120 

41,030 

327,839 


173,608 

118, 164 

24,725 

58.953 

374,580 

1857 

66,894 

68,:t81 

13,747 

48, 249 

197,201 

1858 

147,511 

23,421 

17,843 

34,813 

22t!,588 

1H5U 

1>26, 4.W 

84,107 

14,920 

85,917 

311,394 

Irm 

166,687 

120,226 

1!>, r.i5 

77,038 

379,086 

18GI 

lU4,t)94 

109,791 

7,516 

69,783 

291,184 

i8ca 

143,246 

118,906 

• 5,419 

54, 

322,257 


TRANSPORTATION EASTWARD ON THE GREAT LAKES. 

Tlic commerce of the great lakes might of itself be taken as the measure of 
the internal exchanges of the northern States east and west, adding to its 
quantities about half ihe freight of the Erie railroad, and the whole carried on 
the Pennsylvania Central and the Baltimore and Ohio roads. But as the busi- 
ness of the Eric canal and the New York railroads is somewhat more definitely 
stated, and as nearly all the produce aud merchandise moved on the lakes goes 
finally over one or the other of these lines, the calculations of lake commerce 
which here follow arc regarded as duplications of the quantities and values 
previously given. It will be seen that they sustain the aggregates first taken, 
and furnish evidence that cannot rca.sonably be doubted that these exchanges 
between the cast and the west constitute the most gigantic system of internal 
commerce the world h.as known. 

The shipping employed on the great lakes has had various alternations of 
fortune, being sometimes highly profitable, and therefore stimulated to great 
development in both sailing and steam vessels. It first began to be conspicuous 
in 1833,jand rose rapidly in the five years succeeding to 50,000 tons. In 1843 
an increase again began, which, with but one or two partial reverses, as in 
1857, has continued to the present time. An immense and highly profitable 
business has been done by lake shipping in the carriage of grain and flour 
during the hast four years, beginning with the fall trade of ISCO, the conse- 
quence of which was a great increase of building in all classes of vessels 
adapted to the trade. The following table shows th<> high prices paid for 
freight on wheat from Milwankie and Chicago to Buflfalo during the months of 
navigation from 1859 to 1863. It is taken from the report of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Milwaukie for 1863. 

Table thowing the mmUhhj range of freights on wheat to Buffalo, in cents per 

bushel. 


Months. 

1869. j 

1860. 

1861. 

1 

1S62. I 

1863. 

AprU 1 ’ 

1 


10 a 8 

9 a 7 

Viuvr - ' - 


CiolO 
74 o 54 
64a 4 
5 a 13 

10 a 5 

6 a 9 

June 



54 a 10 
84 a 10 
5 u 9 

lOia a 

7 a 4 

July : 






4*6 


1 4 a7 

17 a 14 

11 a 15 

14 a 8 

6 « 7 

October 

Kovomber . 

1 

74<.G4 
10 uG 

13 a20 
124 a 10 

1 

154 a 24 
144 a 20 

8 a 17 
14 a 15 

64a 124 

»4a 8 
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These prices arc much above the average in previous years, and they have 
developed the. lake shipping to on unprecedented extent. The follovring table 
is the official record of tonnage existing at all the ports of the lakes and St. 
Lawrence river at the close of each year from 1830 forward: 


TON.NAOB OF VESSELS OF THE UNITED .STATES, OF ALL CLASSES, EMPLOYED 
IN THE LAKE TRADE. 


The annual lotah of registered and enrolled tonnage at all the lake ports, 
officially reported to the Treasury Department. 


Tom. 


Toof. 


1830 

1831 
1833 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 
1S45 
1846 


7, 728 

8, 879 
12, 738 
15, 226 
19, 044 
29, 709 
32, 000 
37, 480 
49, 159 
46, 935 
48, 262 
54, 569 
58, 808 
66,938 
73, 124 
86, 071 

101, 545 


1847 

134, 659 

1848 


1849 

177,077 

1850 

186, 790 

1851 

200, 507 

1852 

221,235 

1853 


1854 

286,564 

1855 

339, 193 

l'^56 

369, 9.50 

1857 


1 858 


1859 

422’ 381 

1860 


1861 

475, 678 

1862 

547, 165 

1863 

611, 398 


The tonnage here recorded includes all descriptions of enrolled tonnage in 
river and canal trade, and it therefore exceeds the amount actually employed in 
east and west transportation. There is also a small abatement to be made on 
account of the character of the official record, the law requiring the name and 
tonnage of each vessel to be retained until official notice of its loss or transfer 
is received. On this account perhaps fifty thousand tons is of vessels lost or 
transferred to other districts, the exchange of papers in regard to which is 
incomplete. 

Perhaps the best record of the vessels and tonnage actually employed in this 
trade is that made up by the western Hoards of Trade, great care being taken to 
perfect this record at Chicago, Milwaukic, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
and Oswego. The Chicago Board of Tnide make the following report of both 
American and Canadian shipping in the lake trade in their report for 1862 : ' 
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Table thawing the number, clan, tonnage, and valuation of vettelt, American 
and Canadian, engaged in the commerce of the laket, 1858 to 1862. 


Clau. 

AMsaicAif. 

! CAVADIAM. 

1 

Ko. 

Tomui^ 

ViUaatUm. 

Ko. 

Ttmaagr. 

Valootioa. 


1 

72 

48,031 


C7 

24,784 



113 

6G/J94 


14 

4^ ll»7 




6,366 


5 

415 



l‘^J 

42 ; 592 


37 

10,793 



830 

177, 170 


212 

32;039 









1,213 

15:1 


n;c> 

7:1, 148 








1859 — Steamers 

C8 

46, 240 

81,779,900 

,54 

21,402 

$989,200 

I'rojiellers 

118 

65,6.-i7 

2,217, 100 

16 

4.127 

140,500 

Tups 

72 

7,779 

5<X) 

17 

‘2,921 

184,800 

Barks 

32 

9,666 

482,800 

15 

5, 7:10 

134,000 

Diips 

C4 

30, 4.52 

456,000 

14 

3,'2a5 

78,400 

SchooDcrs 

633 

173, 362 

4,378,900 

197 

.32, 198 

778,300 

Total 

1,198 

323,156 

9,811,200 

313 

69,663 

2,:«5,200 

1 SCO — Steamers 

75 

47, .333 

2,439,810 

77 

tJ.5,939 

1,499,680 

• ProncUers 

190 

57,210 

3,250,;t90 

27 

7, ‘289 

407, ‘290 

Barks 

41 

17,929 

584,540 

23 

7,a82 

246,480 

Brigs 

7(3 

21,505 

484,260 

16 

3,815 

94,380 

ScbuoDcrs 

tSil 

172, 526 

.5,2i!3,083 

217 

3>,792 

898,560 

Total 

1,216 

316, 503 

11,992,105 

360 

76,717 

3,146,390 

1861 — Steamers 

65 

42,683 

1,489,800 

63 

21,107 

1,019,200 

PropeUers 

107 

50,018 

2, kl3, 000 

15 

4,562 

176,000 

Tup. 

91 

9, 155 

665,700 

22 

4,842 

20‘2,:i00 

Barks 

48 

19,610 

469,000 

19 

7,15:1 

188,500 

Brigs 

75 

22, 124 

4:B,900 

15 

4,223 

101,000 

Schooners. 

843 

180,3,57 

4,525,000 

222 

3:1,771 

822,300 

* Total 

1,239 

323,953 

9,608,400 

356 

75, 60 S 

‘2,509,300 

19G2 — Steamers 

66 

43,683 

1,403,800 

64 

28, 104 

1,020,200 

Propcllors 

122 

62,932 

2,344,800 

16 

5, 154 

181,000 

Tugs 

132 

17,280 

922,200 

‘22 

8, 482 

‘20*2,300 

Barks 

60 

26,555 

786,800 

22 

7,871 

2‘24,500 

Brifs 

► 75 

22, 124 

466,700 

14 

4,223 

107,000 

Scliooncrs 

908 

199,423 

6,439,800 

229 

:i5,062 

872,500 

Total 

1,363 

361,997 

11,364,100 

367 

88,896 

2, 607, ,500 
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At Baffalo the report of E. P. Dorr, secretary of the Board of Lake Under- 
irriters for 1862, shows the following numbers, tonnage, classes, and value of 
vessels engaged in the lake trade ; 


Comparative statement of the tonnage of the northwestern lakes and the river 
St. Lawrence on the first day of January, 1862 and 1863. 


Class of vessels. 

1862. 

1663. 

No. 

TooDAge. 

Valne. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Valne. 

Steamers 

Propellers 

Barks 

Brigs 

Schooners *. 

Sloops 

147 

203 

62 

86 

989 

15 

64,669 

60,951 

25,118 

25,871 

204,900 

2,800 

t2, 668, 900 

2.814.900 
621,800 
501,100 

5.248.900 
11,850 

143 

254 

74 

85 

1,068 

16 

3 

53,622 

70,253 

33,203 

24,631 

227,831 

667 

3,719 

|2, 190,300 
3,573,300 
982,900 
526,200 
5,955,550 
12, 770 
17,000 

Totals 




1,502 

383,309 

11,862,450 

1,643 

413,026 

13,257,020 


The following are the numbers and tonnage of each class owned and regis- 
tered in the district of Buffalo : 


Class of vessels. 

1859. 

I860. 

1861. 

1862. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

i 

§ 

No. 1 Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 


12 

49 

30 

8 

17 

133 

10,198 

29,046 

2,810 

4,045 

5,611 

34,668 

13 

57 

32 

10 

18 

135 

10,266 
33,255 
2,774 
4,834 
5,555 
33, 475 
. . . 

9 

48 

36 

9 

19 

118 

7,598 

28,565 

2,613 

4,261 

5,663 

29,454 

8 

57 

66 

18 

15 

134 

9 

5,753 

34,556 

4,760 

7,674 

5,090 

34,334 

3,438 

330 

216 






Sloops, &c 

Scows 







Barges .... 

H|B 




. 







■IIH 





0 

86, 378 

265 

90,159 

239 

78,065 

307 

96, 156 



The following is the increase of the lake marine in 1862, distinguishing 
American and Canadian vessels, as reported by the same authority: 


1 

1 

Class of vessels. 

UNITED STATES TESSELS BOILDI.'CO. 

1 

CAKADU.’f TESSEU OUlLDI.tO. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1 

Value, 

Steamers 

3 

1,114 

$83,550 

2 

970 

t72,7.')0 

Propellers 

5 

.3,815 

276, 125 

6 

1,960 

147,000 

Propeller tugs 

a 


89,550 




Barks 

1 2 


40,005 

6 

2,690 

121,050 

Schooners 

1 38 


654,570 

10 

3, 100 

i:»,500 





19 

6,600 

198,000 





Totals 

56 

21,706 

1,150, 435 

D 

15,320 

i 

678,800 


Ex. Doc. ' 66 10 
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SCMMARV. 


Aggregate toDDOge. 


5 steamboats 2,084 

11 propellers 3,775 

8 steam tugs 1,194 

8 barks 3,727 

48 schooners 17,646 

19 barges i 6,600 


99 Tessels building — total toimage 37,026 


The Milwaukie Chamber of Commerce reports, as engaged in the trade of 
that port alone, the following nnmber and tonnage of vessels in 1862 and 
1863; 


Class of vessels. 

1862. 

• : 

1863. 

No. I 

Tonnsgo. 

No. 

Tonnage. 


7 1 

2,546 

8 

.5,353 

38,541 

28,883 

6,225 

81,769 



GO 


8 

3,487 

2,481 

19,330 

70 


hI 

20 



405 



No explanation is given of the sudden and great inerease in propellers and 
schooners in 1863 over 1862, but it is probably due to the connecting of lines 
regularly at Milwaukie in 1863 which did not previously connect there. The 
names of several propeller lines of recent establishment are given in the report, 
however, the eastern connections of which indicate the destination of their 
freight. 

1. The People’s Line and Western 'Transportation Co.: Twelve propellers to 
Buffalo, Erie railroad and Erie canal. 

2. The New York Central Line: Ten propellers to Buffalo, New York 
Central road and Eric canal. 

3. The Grand Trunk Line; Eight propellers to Sarnia, Canada, Grand Trunk 
railroad. 

4. Evans’s Line; Seven propellers to Buffalo, New Y'ork Central and Erie 
canal. 

5 . Northern Transportation Citizens’ Line; Eight propellers to Oswego and 
New York canals. 

6. Great Western Railway Line ; Seven propellers to Sarnia, Canada, Great 
Western railroad. 

7. Detroit and Milwaukie Railroad Line ; Two steamships to Grand Haven, 
Michigan. 

8. Montreal Propeller Line ; Five propellers weekly, to Montreal, Canada. 

It will be observed that three of these lines are to Canada, and that two, 

having 15 propellers, connect with railroads of Canada at Port Sarnia, nearly 
opposite Detroit. This is the point in Canada at which the large quantities of 
western produce enter in transit to eastern markets of the U nited States. Though 
appearing in the statistics as exports to Canada, they are not such in fact, 
merely taking that as a shorter route at certain seasons to the markets of the 
Atlantic seaboard. 
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The Detroit statistics compare 1857 with 1860 and 1862, os follow ; 




1857. ] 


I860. 


1863. 


Cl«M of Tenelt. 










No. 

Toni. 

Vilm. 

1 No. 

Toni. 

Vila*. 

No. 

Tom. 

Value. 

f(all Teineli 


223- 4ID ' 

$7.5^.700 

581 

173.T.16 

KM2.fl00 

651 

355,101 

18. 356. 470 

SteAin propell«nu 

117 

59.891 ! 

2, 959, 50Q I 

77 

43,390 1 

1. G90, 900 

120 

63. 458 

3.226,,VW 

Total 1 

906 I 

1 265, 310 , 

1 1 

10,559,200 1 

656 1 

217. I 

1 6^043,500 

971 

420,559 

1 

11,564, 97U 


This statement shows a greater decline in 1853 to 1860 than is apparent from 
other evidence, but it also shows the decline to have been more than recovered 
in 1862. While the commerce of the lakes was undonbtodly much depressed 
in 1858 and 1859, the subsequent high prices of freight, and the vast amount 
of produce forwarded, restored it to the fullest proportions that could have been 
anticipated under any circumstances. 

The Chicago statement copied above shows that 1,730 vessels, with an aggre- 
gate capacity of 450,893 tons, were engaged in lake commerce of a general 
character, east and west, in 1862, of which one-fifth was Canadian, or foreign. 
Undoubtedly the business of 1863 was enlarged by 50,000 tons in addition, 
making 500,000 tons as the capacity for that year. We have now to obtain an 
approximate estimate of the produce and merchandise actually moved by this- 
large fleet. Unfortunately the tonnage reported as entered and cleared at the 
several ports is an imperfect guide to the business in consequence of the absence 
of discrimination between vessels entering with passengers and in ballast from 
those arriving with cargoes. At Detroit, Buffalo, and several other ports, aa 
immense tonnage arrival is reported which is merely ferry and passenger 
transit, having very little significance in the carriage of merchandise either 
between domestic ports, or between the United States and Canada. 

UKAI.N, FLOUR, AND PRODUCE SENT EASTWARD PROM THE LAKE CITIES AND 

PORTS. 

Chicago is the chief exporting city of the lakes in most a^cultural staple.s, 
though Milwaukie at present exceeds it in the amount of wheat shipped east- 
ward. The business of Chicago is enormous in a great number of articles, of 
provisions as well as of grain, and its commercial reports have for many years 
Dccn clear and accurate as to all the conditions of its trade, the receipts and 
exports by all lines of transportation. The following is a statement of the flour 
and grain forwarded in detail for 1862, and the totals for nine years, aa given, 
in the Board of Trade report of that city for 1862 : 
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Flour and grain fortcardtd to all points from Chicago in 1862. 


ForwnriiiKi — j 

Flour. 

WheoL 

Com. 

OaUi. 

Rye. 

Bailt-y. 

To Puffiilo. by InVo [ 

0>iwrgn. by luk^ 

bv Inke 

HttrTfh. 

648,345 
1.2i» 
64 969 
68S6 

Ihttheln. 
7,535.396 
2,613.784 ' 
75.600 

/tvskftM. 
21.048.967 1 
1.411.747 
531.614 
8,310 
45.92T1 
lOO.llBj 
8.098 
! 186,960 

1 498 687 

: 1.984,860 
1,764.010 
291.697 1 
ee.ouoi 
640.679 
683,279 

ButheU. 

2,119.950 

115.025 

38.550 

587.741 

56,650 

600 

BuskiU. 

226.831 

36,550 

525 


ft.800 
102. 5<X) 










3.500 

97.114 

83.200 

506.U50 

1,415,650 

2.050 
1 37.948 

I 36.329 
1 35 4ri0 

800 
60,311 



CHher I'nited StatPfl portn. by Iskn 

ColUnirwood CKnnda. tiv Inxe 

Port Colbome. Canadn, by Uke 

Kinputon. Cftoiida, by lake. 

4.294 
1 199.7.53 

1 it53 

14,634 

1.000 

48.169 

46,900 

59.050 

16,625 

1695 

9.044 

50.625 


6 876 63.425 


8ani!a, Canada, by lake 

Oolerteb. Canada, by lake. 

28 466 
168.938 

351.146 

562.678 

9.150 

85.925 

16.550 

3,650 

34.363 

13,778 

4,412 

1.475 

1.775 


1 



1 


Prcecnti. Canada, by lake 

350 

39.250 

8.050 

7,150 


6.S00 

3.0U5 



566 

(W 

6,"»7 

3.772 

j:« 

456 





238 749 
1.7.50 
34,272 


347 

4.1C5 
15 9:u 

5943 





Illioola Central railroad 

Cblrago. llcividero, and Qnlnry railroad 

5.892 

1,496 


9.630 




i ^ 


59 494 
U572 
4.968 
36 98.3 

49 

Cbicago and Milwaukie railroad 

btieh'inui Honthcro railroad 

Micbiffan Central railroad 

Pittaburg.pt. Wayne, and CUleago railroad 

Total forwarded t 

3.173 45.063 

2B5.034 87.836 

174.354 150.933 

213.573 42.444 

1 31.229 
) 32.075 
1 31,187 
I 61.900 

9.399 
113.759 
j 109,992 
j 133,770 

***^*d049 

4.167 

a,3oo 

1.730,649 1^806.896 29,452,610 
1 

1 3,112,366 

1 STl.tSSj 53a, ISS 


In this table seven lines leading inland or northward along the lake shore 
are included, which together took 9.0S5 barrels of flour, 52,380 bushels wheat, 
and 465,000 bushels of other grains. These quantities arc so small that they 
will not practically reduce the following aggregates for niue years, in which 
they cannot be distinguished. 


Total quantities of four and grain forwarded to eastern markets from Chicago 

for nine years. 


Forwarded— 

Floor. ' 

! 

Wheat 

! 

Cora. 

Outa. 

Ryo. 

Barley. 


1 BarrtU. I 

liMhelt. 

Burktls. 

Butktlt. 

BuBheU. 

BuBhtU. 











7 517 625 ! 














6 814.615 i 

'506, 778 



IS* 

47a 402 1 

j 8 «50 2.77 

7. 726. 264 

1. 5ia OtKl 

7.569 

132.020 

1859 

686.:<5l 

! 7.168.698 

I 4. 349, 360 

1,185,703 

134. 404 . 

466. 218 

1860. 

698. 132 

12.402. 197 

13.700,113 1 

1,091, 698 

156,642 

267. 449 

l«6l 

1.603.920 

15 835. 953 

24. 372, 725 ! 

1,633,237 

393.813 

226.534 

1862 

1, rJ9, 849 

1 13,806,898 

1 29,432,610 1 

3,112,366 

871, 796 

532,195 


The destination of this movement is very largely to Canada, Collingwood, 
Goderich, Sarnia, Kingston, Port Colbomc, Montreal and Toronto being the 
points. The quantities so sent in 1862 were: flour, 420,544 barrels; wheat, 
3,098,424 bashcls; com, 6,005,661 bnshels; oats, 157,252 bushels; rye, 200,659 
bushels; barley, 71,919 bushels. These were nearly one-fourth the total quan- 
tities sent eastward, except in oats and barley. 

The quantity of flour sent eastward by'railroad is very great, amounting to 
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672,961 barrels, or more than one-third of the whole. Of this a portion pro- 
bably took the lake again at Detroit or Toledo, one-half or more being carried 
entiR'ly through by railroad. 

The shipments or transportation of other articles from Chicago eastward is 
Bomcwh.at diflicult of calculation, lake and railroad carriage being to a great 
extent blended in the statements. The trade in provisions outward is largely 
increasing, particularly in fresh pork products. The Board of Trade report for 
1862 says : “ The progress made in pork-packing in Chicago during the past 
two years is without a parallel in the history of any other city in the United 
Suites. During the past two seasons a large proportion of the hogs cut have 
been made up into English middles, for the Liverpool and London markets. 
In the early part of this season nearly every packing house in the city was 
engaged in this branch of the business. The favor with which Chicago brands 
have been i-eceived in the leading markets of England warrants us in the belief 
that the trade will bo one of permanence.” 

From iliis statement it may be reasonably inferred that the statement follow- 
ting of hogs, cattle, and cut meats forwarded is mainly to eastern markets, 
whether by railroad or by lake. 


Cattlr, hogt, meat!, whitkey, wool, lead, de., tent from Chicago, 1862. 



Cattle. 

Hof., 

live. 

IIoS*. 

dre»»ed. 


Pork. 

Cut mcaU. 

Lard. 


TW 

\.X» 

ao.KH 

2J,837 

52.737 

449 

2.190 

141.617 

97.668 

904.481 


BbU. 

2J.345 

29 .'598 
86,338 

11,637 

BbU Lbt. 

108.735 22.Vn00 

I 47.642 

42.498 24.586.:>33 
89.431 32,323,794 

n;885' 24.438.698 

Lbs, 
34.120 
90. UU 
21.tJ69.H41 
20. 113, 178 

12 610.184 

Cbic»(^ and Milwaiikio railroad....... 

Michiirnn Hootbrm ruJroad 

^ ]tlich.(fifco Central railroAd 

PataUnre, Fort Wayno, und CLiengo 
rmUm»d 

Tolut 

51 

11.481 

34,446 

8,631 

1W.304 446,423 ' 44,609 , 149.93d 
1 1 

192,549 

71.840,797 

W. 476,423 


Cattle, hogs, meats, whiskey, wool, lead, sent from Chicago, 1802— Continued. 



ToUow. 

Bldoi. 

Hifhwlnee 
or wbikkuy. 

Wool 

howL 

8««d«. 


•lu 

Lbs. 

BbU 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

By lAke 

3G.7 000 

4.851 990 

17,,'hSl 

132.480 


i.459.873 

Cbiciifo nnd MHwaukie rnJiroud 

32.000 

14 2 .VjO 

11.915 



67.151 


Mirhl^un Houthcrii railroiid 

2 439 

2.898 751 


371. on 

646,111 


JIlrbiRun Ct'Otnil ruilroud 

4,657.753 

2,238, 153 

27.904 

660,374 


2.3. '.OGl 

PitUburff. Fort Wayoe, aud Chleii^ 
ruilrotul 

9fiS.8» 

5061,255 

14.747 

918.627 

3,880.486 

1.133 -66 

Total 

8,460,531 

15,312,639 

B5.U84 

2,083,084 

6,171,748 

5,99U,4i:6 


The ttreponderance of railroad carriage in these articles is very great ; barrelled 
pork, Iji-ef, whiskey, bides, wool, and lead being largely carried by lake, and 
pork only in excess over the carriage by railroads. 

A rough estimate of values may bo affixed to these quantities deduced from 
the prices current reported in Chicago in 1862, but the conditions are subject 
to so much change that it will be but a rough estimate. 
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Articles. 
L 


Flonr. 

Wheat 

Com 

Oats 

Ry© 

Barley 

Cattle 

Ho^Sf live 

Hogs, dressed 

Ilcef 

Pork 

Cut meats 

Lard 

Tallow 

Hides 

Whiskey 

Wool - 

Lead 

Seeds 

Total estimated roluo 



Quantity. 

Price. 

Amount. 

.bbld. 

1,730,800 

|5 

00 

$8,054,000 

.bush. 

13, 7.V>, 000 

95 

13,068,200 

..do.. 

2U, 0(PO, 000 


.32 

9,280,(KX) 

..do.. 

3,(Ki0,000 


32 

900, 000 

..do.. 

870, (MK) 


50 

4:$5, COO 

..do.. 

5(^1, 000 


75 

.375, COO 

...No. 

10<J, :«»4 

30 

00 

3,279, 120 

...No. 

44C, 4-J5 

7 

50 

3,248, 188 

...No. 

44,009 

8 

00 

356,872 

.bbls. 

149,8:i8 

12 

00 

1,758, („'« 

. .do. . 

lth!,ri49 

10 

00 

1,92.5, 490 

...lbs. 

71,840, 797 


6 

4,310,448 

..do.. 

54, 470, 4S3 


8 

4,358, 114 

..do.. 

8, 400, ,531 


9 

761,440 

..do.. 

15,2IS!,099 


14 

2,129, 7ta 

..bbls. 

«), 084 

12 

50 

1,0T>.3,550 

...lbs. 

8,083,084 


50 

1,041,548 

..do.. 

0,171,748 


6 

570, :» 5 

..do.. 

5, 990, 420 


8 

479,234 




... 

57,854,334 





PROOrCB SENT EASTWARD FROM MILWAUKIB. 

The produce sent from Milwmikic is next to that of Chicago in amount and 
value. The following arc the shipments eastward, nearly all by' lake throngh- 
out, though a part crossing Midiigau by railroad in ISGl, 18C2, and 1863, Tor 
ten years, to 18G3 inclusive: 


ExporiJt of flour and grain from MiJwaukie. 


Year. 

Flour. 

Wbeat j Oat*. 

Corn. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

1854 

I855_ 

1656 

1857 

1858 

1850 

1860 

1801.... 

1862 

1863 

Barrrh. 
145, 032 
181,568 
188, 455 
228, 442 
298,688 
282,956 
457, 343 
074,474 
711,405 
003,526 

Bushels* 
1,809,452 
2, <>41,740 
2,701,979 
2,581,311 
3,994,213 
4,7:12,957 
7, 568, 608 
i:i, 300, 495 
14,915,680 
12,837,620 

Bushels. 

4U4, 999 
13, 8.33 
5,443 
2,775 
562, 067 
299, Ofri 
CA682 
1,200 
79,094 
831,600 

Bushels. 
104, 900 
112, i:f2 
218 
472 
43, 9r.8 
41,304 
37,204 
1,485 
9,489 
88,989 

Bushels. 
331,339 
63, :!79 
10,398 
800 
63, 178 
5:!, 216 
28, 0.56 
5,220 
44,800 
133,449 

Bush Is. 
li:i,443 
20, 030 

6, 378 
11,577 
9,735 
29,810 
120, :k1l 
84,047 

The exports of flour and grain from all the lake ports in 1 SG3 were as follows : 

! 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

' Oats. 

Com. Barley. 

Rye. 

Racino 

Kenosha 

Barrels. 

12,457 

19,011 
4, 101 
140,397 
0tl3,52G 
I,5;!fl,(i91 

) Bushels. 

1 747, 898 

122,470 
2.55, 4:«; 
70, 880 
580,805 
12,837,020 
10. 389, 381 

Bushels. 

2,148 

6,210 

9,701 

3,443 

Buahels, Bushels. 

Gy,085 ‘ 

] 13,70(J 

500 

Bushels. 

400 

Port Washington .... 

50 1 4, 109 

2,500 

Mihvftukio ...^ 

Chicago 

Total in 1803 

1 a31,090 
5, .504, 650 

88,989 133,447 
25,074,082 668,735 , 

81,047 
835, 133 

2,301,604 

24 751,073 0,416,842 

1 

25,832,206 j816, 133 

: 919,712 

1 
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The ghipment of provigione eastward from Milwankie in 1862 wag large: 


Beef, 33,174 barrels, 3,217 tierceg, equal to 7, 699, 900 pounds. 

Pork, 66,434 barrels, equal to 11, 286, 800 pounds. 

Bacon, 12,665 boxes, equal to 5, 382, 625 pounds' 

Lard, 20,897 barrels and kegs, equal to 5, 177,593 pounds. 

Tallow, 4,750 barrels, equal to 1, 106, 750 pounds. 

Other produce shipments were : 

Bntter, 1,068,967 pounds, value $138,965 

Wool, 1,314,210 pounds, value 657, 105 

Hides, No. 32,941, valac 98,823 

Seeds, 8,684 pounds, value 26,052 

Whiskey, estimated 20,000 barrels, value 180, 000 

The value of the produce of all classes shipped at Milwankie is approximately 
as follows, for 1862 : 

Flour $3, 557, 020 

Wheat 14, 169, 896 

Other grains. . 126,278 

Beef 436, 692 

Pork 564, 340 

Bacon 322, 958 

Lard 414,207 

Tallow 95, 000 

Butter, wool, &c 1, 000, 945 


Total 20,787,336 


■ To which may be added, for-grain and flour shipped from Racine, Kenosha, 
Sheboygan, and Green Bay, $2,590,685, giving an aggregate approximately as 


follows : 

Chicago $57, 854, 333 

Milwaukie 20, 787, 336 

Other ports of .Lake Michigan 2,590,685 


Total value 81, 232, 354 


Eattioard frtighU on the Milwaukie and Prairie da Chien and the Milwaukie 
and La Croite railway* in 1863. 


Articles. 


Flour 

Wheat 

Eye. 

Barley 

Oats 

Com 

Beans .... 

Grass seeds.. 
Live hogs . . . 
Dressed bogs 

Cattle 




Milwaukie and Milwnnkieand 
Prairie du Chien. La Crosse. 


.barrels, 
.bushels, 
.bushels, 
bushels, 
.bushels, 
.bushels. 
.bushels. 
. bushels . 

No. 

.pounds. 

No. 

.ponnds. 


106,201 
4,50'4,107 
Ho, 943 
i:«, H77 
780,216 
100,638 
11,275 
8,344 
55,0‘27 
19,780,305 
22,112 
277, 418 


235,623 
5,764,325 
41,041 
IIH, 157 
103,500 
3,336 
2,513 
350 
6,993 
9, 407, 769 
4,325 
172, 171 
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Etutvard freigltU, Ifc. — ContiDued. 


Anicln. 


Itntter 

I.ariJ 

Tulluvr 

Wool 

Hickn 

Potatoeo 

Fork aod beof 

I'ann products, not si>cci&ed 

Horses 

liarrels, empty 

(Staves 

I.umber 

I’i)^ iron 

Ire 

Apricultural implements... .. 

Shiii|;les 

Stave bolts 

Merchandise 

Machinery 

Misceiianuoua 


Milwankie and Miiwsnkieand 
Prairie du Chien. La Crosse. 


.pounds, 
.pounds. 
.|H>unds. 
.pounds, 
.pounds, 
.husbeis. . 
. .harreis. . 
.pounds. 

.!7..no.i, 

No. I 

...pieces . 

fi-ct.', 

.pounds. I 

tons. 

.pounds. I . 
hunches. . 
.. .cords. ^ 
.pounds, 
.pounds, 
.pounds. 


l,:i00,5S0 
l,774,eft*4 
21(5, (i04 
440, (iUI 
1,722,529 


12,015 
117,048 
280,980 
2, 308,826 
27,623 
1,045 
300,-573 
1,193 
9,432 
436,300 
2,051,192 
3,450,165 
560 
251,914 
5,993 
150 

2, 770, 496 
119,080 
6,054,GtM 


Wcitaard freight over the Miltoavkie and Prairie du Chien and ilie Milwau 
kie and St. Paul railroad* in 18C3. 


Articles. 

Milwaukio and 
Prairie du Chien. 

Milwaukio and 
St. I’auU 

Merchandise 

Machinery 


47,101,026 
397,957 
3,598,650 
9,706, 468 
9,056, 673 
5,981,250 
976,745 
16,371 
349,942 

76,508,426 
982,091 
2, 191, 1.56 
9,059,137 
5,679,050 
3,3:13 
182,080 
190,006 
386,000 
215 
2,958 
278 
80,000 
219 
18 

45,282 
4,492 
8,003 
1,425 
1,909 
9,288 
10,112 
2, 043 
3,6.50 
1.5, 308 
1,034,718 







Lathin 

noopM i 

Staves 

Hides 


Coal 

Piff iron 

Bark...: 


5,328 

80 

Bricks 


780 

Salt 

Cement 


55, Kt7 
3,099 
2,054 
724 

Flour 

W'hcat 


BarrtlSf empty 

IlorMe, cattle, and sheep 

Pork and b^f 


14,486 

7,317 

Com 






Farm products, not snocified 
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There ore Tarioiu minor products of the vicinity of Ltike Michigan which 
constituted items of noticeable value in these exports — in tliu Milwnuki(; trade 
reports cranberries, beans, eggs, staves, shingles, brick. See . — but their aggregate 
viune is small. At ports of the lake furtlier northward there arc furs, fish, 
lumber and wood in large amount. The fisheries of the straits are extensive 
and profitable, and though great ^nantities are now scut west, for consumption 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, and the vicinity, there is a more considerable portion 
going eastward to all parts of the lake district.^ From all miscellaneous 
Bonrees, however, not more than two or three millions of dollars in value would 
be added to the outward or eastward trade of the Lake Michigan district. 

THE LAKE SUPBRIOB TRADE. 

The next important accession to the lake trade going eastward is the export 
trade of Lake Superior, mainly the product of its copper and iron mini's. The 
following statement of the superintendent of the ship canal at the Falls of the 
Sanlt Ste. Mrrie shows the transit of vessels through that canal monthly for 18G2 : 


Months. 

SCHOONERS. 

PROPELLERS. 

STEAMERS. 

TOTAL, 

No. 

Tods. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Tous. 




1 

744 

1 

786 

1,530 

37,345 


28 


20 

10,698 

28 

19,991 


146 

49,;<36 

18 

9,834 

27 

18,812 

77,982 


100 

29,093 

18 

9,960 

25 

17,686 

56,739 

August 

135 

42,606 

21 

11,677 

24 

17,537 

71,820 

Bepteinber 

100 

32,a50 

22 

10,849 

29 

20,109 

63,808 

October 

29 

8, 742 

14 

7, .'>49 

2:t 

10,198 

32, 4-9 

NoTcDiber 

5 


7 

3,813 

17 

12,776 

17,899 

Total 

543 

175, 595 

121 



65, 124 

174 

124,833 

350,612 


The character of this trade is such that this movement would necessarily 
represent an equal number of vessels and amount of tonnage each way, as all 
vessels that go up return again the same seasou unless lost. The eastward 
movement of the year 1863 would therefore be : 


271 schooners tons.. 82,797 

60 propellers tons.. 32. 6G1 

87 steamers tons.. 62,416 


Or 418 vessels of all classes tons. .177, 774 


The shipments outward for 1862 were estimated hy the same authority to be 
150,000 t.ins of iron and iron ore, and 9,300 tons of pure or native copper, 
valued together at $12,000,000. Very little else was snipped outward — a few 
furs, copper ore from the Canadian side, and minor articles. Tho inward or 
westwara shipments of merchandise, machinery for working mines, supplies to 
miners, &c., arc estimated to have been of the value of $10,000,000 for the 
same year. 

The following statement of tho production and shipment of copper from the 
opening of tho mines in 1845 will show the development already attained : 
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Aggregate thipmentt of copper from hake Superior from 1845 to 18C9. 

ValuP. 

Shipments in 1845 pounds.. 1,300 8290 

1846 tons.. 29 2,619 

1847 .' tons.. 239 107,550 

1848 tons.. 516 206.400 

1849 tons.. 750 301,200 

1850 tons.. 640 266,000 

1851 tons.. 872 348,800 

1852 tons.. 887 300,450 

1853 tons.. 1,4.52 .508,200 

1854 tons.. 2,300 805,000 

1855 tons.. 3,196 1,437,000 

1856 tons.. 6,726 2.400,100 

1857 tons.. 5,759 2,015,650 

• 1858 tons.. 5,896 1,610,000 

18.59 tons.. 6,041 1,932,000 

1860 tons.. 8,614 2,520,000 

1861 .• tons.. 10,347 3,180,000 

1862 tons.. 10,000» 4,000,000 

ShipmenU of the copper districU—four peart. 

1B59. 18G0. 1861. 1S62. 

Keweenaw district 1,910.3 1,910.8 2,151.9 2,726.8* 

Portage lake 1,533.1 3,064.6 4,708^ 4,288.9* 

Ontonagoi) 2,597.6 3,610.7 3,476.7 2,706.1 

Carp lake 20.5 7.1 

Sundry mines 7.6 

Tho production of iron and tho export of iron ore in the Lake Superior 
region were as follows: 

Tone ore. Tone pif. VeJue. 

1855 1,445 $14,470 

18.56 11,597 92,776 

1857 26, 184 209, 472 

1858 31,035 1,627 249,269 

1859 65,679 7,258 575, .521 

1860 116.998 6,060 736,490 

1861 4.5,430 7,970 410,460 

1862 115,721 8,590 984,976 


The destination of the copper shipped is to Buffalo and eastward, but the 
Iron and iron ore go in part to Cleveland and Pittsburg. Copper is also smelted 
at Pittsburg to some extent. A very large trade with Lake Superior is con- 
ducted at Cleveland, at which point many of these products are first received. 

THB LAEB FISHERIES. 

The lake fisheries are described in the Buffalo trade report as being located 
and successful at a great number of points : 

"In tbo Sandusky hay. In the M.anmeo bay and Maumee river, in the Monroe bay, la 
the Detroit river, iu the St. Clair river and rapids, in Lake Huron from Huron to Point 
aux Barque, in tho Au Soble river, in Thunder bay aliovo An Sable river, including Sugar 
island, in Saginaw bay and river, in Tawaa bay, between Thunder bay and Mackinac, 

* Estimated. 
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locladiDff Hammond's bay, in and abont Mackinac at Beaver Uiand and itii snrronndinga, 
lietween tlic Uc Tuur and tho Sault, along the eastern shore of Dike Michigan, in Green 
bay in Wiisconsia and Michigan, at Presque Lsle, Pennsylvania, in Sup- rior's numerous 
bays and inlets,' are found the principal tUhing grounds of thu lakes, and the annual catch 
ranges from sixty to one hunilrail thousand barrels, valued at four to six hundred thousand 
dollars The lake fisheries are only second to thu coil fisheries off thu Atlantic coast, from 
Cajie Cod bay to Cape Breton, and are a source of very considerable wealth." 


The receipts of fish at Bufitilo only are fully stated, and the decline apparent 
in the proceeds of the fisheries received there results from the increased demand 
for them in the western States generally, and their wider distribution. 


Tears. 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 


Lake import! <>f Jith at Buffalo. 


Borrcli. 

Yeort. 

11,752 

1859 

. 7,241 

, I860 

. 6. 250 

' 1861 

6. 290 

I 1862 

. 4,203 

i 


BarreU. 

13, 391 
26, 655 
8, 313 
8,647 


TRADE OP LAKE BRIE BASTWABD 


Toledo. 


Toledo has within a few years become a point of very extensive shipment of 
grain and produce eastward. The country adjacent to it, and westward to Lake 
Michigan, is extremely productive, sending a large annual surplus to distant 
markets, and the Michigan Southern railroad brings large quantities of floor 
from Chicago to take water transportation further eastward. In live years, 
closing with 1862, this road delivered the following extraordinarily large qnon- 
titicB of flour, grain, and other produce, at Toledo : 


Articles. 

1858. 

1859. 

I860. 

1861. 

1862. 

Flour barrels. 

Wheat bushels . 

Corn do.. . 

OaU, barley, and lye.. 
Pork barrels. 

253, 158 
940, 393 
2(56,229 
132, 030 
51,212 

379,610 

1,024,026 

190,219 

88,006 

80,279 

394,. 542 
1,949,893 
8:11, ;ff2 
179,625 
02,880 
47,185 
1,641 
1,397 
3,714,567 

752,309 
2, 4.-.0, 3-20 
200, 440 
2-2,925 
91,738 
17, 8-29 
2,281 
1,482 
5,515,077 

832,576 
2, 850,694 
258, 300 
187,345 
55,813 
32,225 
1,803 
3,006 
6,345,224 
17,506,593 

Cattle Dumber. 

Hups live do. .. 

Hoffs dressed. pounds. 

1,552 

1,552 

3,277,415 

1,253 
962 
4,728, 175 







It will bo seen that the now product of cut pork for European markets appears 
~ largely in 1862, evidently in greater part from Chicago. 

The Dayton and Michigan railroad, leading from the southwest, in western 
Ohio, also brought a large amount of produce in 1862 : 


Flour barrels.. 158,257 

Wheat bushels. . 1,277,000 

Com bushels.. 98.422 

Pork barrels . . 21,639 


Beef barrels.. 4.662 

Pork in boxes. . . .pounds.. 5,972, 836 
Dressed hogs pounds.. 529,081 


The Toledo and Wabash railroad brought from central Indiana: 


Flour barrels . . 247,389 

Wheat bushels . . 2,565,958 

Cora bushels . . 2,678,327 

Outa and rye bnshcls . . 66,239 


Pork.. barrels.. 60,978 

Beef barrels . . 33, 1 24 

Dressed hogs ponnds.. 4,302,078 

Cat pork pounds.. 1,549, 267 
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The Wiiboeli and Erie and Miami and Eric canaln delivered nt Toledo in 1862 : 


Flour barrels.. 217,860 

Wheat bushels. .3,007,204 

Com bushels . . 738,863 

Oats and rye bushels.. 5,621 


Pork barrels.. 28,893 

Beef barrels . . 3,469 

Whiskey barrels.. 21,906 

Bacon ponuds. .2,431,371 


Together these lines sum a large aggregate of receipts at Toledo, of which 
only a small portion has before been noted as leaving Chicago eastward by the 
Slichigan Southern railroad. The total quantities received are: 

Whiskey barrels.. 157,115 

Hides pounds.. 6,300,000 

llogs number.. 327,680 

Cattle number.. 74,840 

Sheep number.. 17,400 

Cloversecd bushels.. 60,540 


Flour barrels.. 1,585,325 

W’heat bushels.. 9,827,629 

Cora bushels.. 3,813,709 

Pork barrels . . 167,328 

Beef barrels . . 73,480 

Ijord pounds . . 1 25,800 

Pork in boxc8,and bacon,lbs 27,450,067 


Dressed hogs. . . .pounds.. 11, 176,383 
The following is a summary of the receipts of flour and grain at Toledo for 


Flour 


186a 

....barrels.. 807,708 

18CI. 

1, 406, 676 

186X 

1,585, 325 

TYheat 


...bushels.. 6,341,190 

6, 277, 407 

9, 827, 629 

Corn 


...bushels.. 5,386,951 

5, 312, 038 

3,813,709 

Oats 


...bushels.. 129,689 

41, 428 

234, 759 

Burley 


...bushels.. 115,992 

12, 064 

63, 038 

Kyo 


,... bushels . . 37,787 

31, 193 

44, 368 

Total grain . . 



11,674, 130 

13, 983, 693 


The lines of shipment eastward from Toledo are two propeller lines of six 
to ten vessels each, one connecting with the New York centrd railroad at Buf- 
falo, and one with the Eric railroad at Dunkirk. There arc also vessels running 
to Oswego, Ogdensburg, Port Colbume, Canada, and other points. The Cleve- 
land and Toledo railroad takes a largo amount of flour on the south shore of 
the lake to Cleveland. 


Table shnwing the tliipmenlt of flour, wheat, and com from Toledo in 1862. 


Porta. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Cora. 


Bttrrtls. 
«;J6, 762 

Bushels. 
5, UG;t.216 
66,050 
3, 146, 

Bmheis. 

1,471,218 


488, 9tw 
5,818 

' lll|436 


741*233 


35 ; 250 
182,335 

60* 750 


38,706 

550 

341^709 


4l|600 


13,500 

4b\m 
3;l, 160 

' Eric 




14i,506 

164; 174 
188,717 
73,470 
208,910 
50,020 
157,336 



560|814 




.. .... 

174, 279 


2, 127 
174,397 


17,533 


Trrtfil - 

1,547,325 

9,402,327 

3,697,806 
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This is nil. therefore, the proper eastward trade of the belt embraced in the 
general calculation, and it is mainly lake commerce strictly. The larger share 
of the shipments eastward from Chicago by railroad here return to the lake, 
though they again take the railroads in New York, the Erie at Dunkirk and 
the Central at Bufialo. The shipments eastward of other produce, pork, beef 
and provisions, are not given in the trade report* from which the preceding 
statistics have been taken, but it is assnmed that the shipments are at least equal 
to the receipts. Of pork, beef, lard, tallow, &c., they are undoubtedly much 
greater than the receipts by milmnds and canals, since there is no considerable 
consumption at Toledo, and a lage number of hogs are packed in the city. 
Live stock, hogs, cattle and sheep, were sent eastward mainly by the Cleveland 
and Toledo railroad. The numbers by railroads and by lake were : 



Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

By lake 

. . . 4, 093 

14,945 

1, 156 

By railroad 

... 85,370 

341,640 

34, 800 

Total sent cast 1862 

... 89,463 

356, 585 

35, 956 


The value of this produce leaving Toledo eastward is, approximately — 


Flour S7, 7;J6, 6S'.5 

Wheat 9,402,327 

Com 1, 479, 123 

Pork 1,840,608 

Beef 891,760 

Whiskey 1,671,150 

Hides 630,000 

Hogs 2,600,440 

Cattle 2,245,200 

Sheep 35,000 

Cloversced 240,000 

Pork in boxes and bacon 1, 647, 004 

Dressed hogs 670,583 


Total value 30,989,820 


THB TRAOB OP DBTBOIT BASTWABD. 

The position of Detroit is one of extensive transit of produce brought by the 
railroads crossing the State from Lake Michigan, as well as one of importance 
as a primary market of the produce of the State of Michigan. The Michigan 
Central railroad carries largely of freight from Chicago, which has once been 
noted in the statistics of costward-bonnd produce. The various branches of this 
and the other roads in the State make the chief market of their surplus at Detroit. 
The receipts of Hour and grain for tliree years from all sources were ns follows : 


Articlen. 

ISGO. 

’l86l. 

18CS. 

Flour. 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oau 

Burlcj 

Ryo. 


.do i 

. . . ....do.. 

. ......do 1 

862, 175 

638, (UW 
;mi,598 
124,862 
' 30, rits 

1,321,140 
2,506,111 
1,036,506 
388, iWf. 
«),7;J4 
16,981 

1, :M, 876 
1 3,l>5«,242 
.■>83,86] 
102, 217 
165,200 
18,807 


““ The Toledo Illade's annual sUteoicntoi the tntdu and commerce of Toledo,” pub- 
lished b; the Toledo Hoard of 'I'rade. 
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Tbe detail of other prodace is Dot nt hand for incorporation in this statement- 
It is kuown to embrace large quantities of miscelinnenns produce — wool, butter, 
hides, pork, beef and provisions, lard, tallow, seeds, &c. The flour and grain 
stated above would reach a la^ valuation, which may be stated at tbe following 
approximate sums : 


Flour 

Wheat 

Com 

Oats 

Barley and rye 


$9, 000, 000 
3, 260, 000 
600, 000 
160, 000 
175, 000 


Estimating five millions of dollars as a minimum value of other produce 
finding its primary market here, the total value is $18,086,000 furnished at 
this point to the lake commerce destined for eastern markets. 

W e find in a late number of the Detroit Tribune a carefully prepared state- 
ment of tbe flour and grain trade of that city for 1863, from which we moke up 
the following table : 


FLOUR. 

Beoetpta — bbis. Shipments— bbls. 

1858 692,387 505,917 

1859 605,640 478,918 

1860 862,175 809,515 

1801 1,321,149 1,261,289 

1862 1,543,880 1,445,4.58 

1863 1,143,148 1,033,150 

WHEAT. 

Bushels. Bushels. 

1858 886,613 791,870 

18.59 858,037 739,236 

1800 1,814,9.51 1,607,757 

1861 3,005,111 2,705,067 

1862 3,593,242 3,419,942 

1803 2,174,726 1,862,901 

CORN. 

1858 236,612 182,587 

1859 403,0.55 132,487 

1860 638,698 592,044 

1801 1,036,506 989,309 

1862 608,861 342,887 

1863 352, 295 139, 616 

OATS. 

( 1 858 not given.) 

1859 173,364 24,816 

1860 ; 399,598 319,205 

1861 319,986 253,1.57 

1802 407,247 151,204 

1863 662,926 465,057 

TOTAL IIECKIPTS OP FLOUR AND DRAIN REDUCED TO BUSHELS. 

18.59 4,177,856 

1860 6,441,039 

1861 10,514,286 

1802 11,827,000 

1863 8,527,666 
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LAKE COMMERCE AT BUFFALO. 

From the preceding review of the sources of lake freight and its general 
shipment eastward, it is apparent that it takes many different routes of actual 
transit. While the chief one is to Buffalo, connecting there with the Erie canal 
and the New York Central railroad, there is, first, a large diversion by southern 
routes ; the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago railroad, the Southern Michigan, 
and the Cleveland and Toledo railroads, all caivying in part to the Pennsylvania 
Central road, and the two last named to the New York and Erie railroad. Next 
are other railroads, and several propeller lines terminating at Dunkirk, for ship- 
ment over the New York and Erie road ; and on the north there are several 
Canadian lines which draw off large quantities of produce either to Canadian 
markets, or for transit through Canada to Niagara, Oswego, or other points in 
the United States eastward. Extensive shipments also take the Welland canal 
for Lake Ontario without touching at Canadian ports. 

The freight passing over the Pennsylvania railroad can only be calculated 
iu the business of that road. Those of the Erie road also have no sLatistical 
statement at the point of receipt, and it is only at Buffalo that any definite 
account of receipts by lake, or from the lake district, can be taken. At this 
point the statistics are full and satisfactory, and in the very valuable report of 
the Buffalo Board of Trade for 1SG2 they are given for a series of years to 
1862, inclusive. Here are also definite statements of many items of lake 
exports — lish, copper, iron, &c., which could not be stated in detail from western 
sources. 

Buffalo is a point of the receipt and shipment equally of quantities coming 
from other primary or producing markets and destined to other markets of con- 
sumption. Oswego, Dunkirk, Ogdensburg, and Cape Vincent are the same for 
the lake trade. Detroit and Toledo are such iu part only. The following 
statements of receipts may therefore bo considereu as equivalent to shipments 
also, and m.ay be grouped as exhibiting tbe receipts at the eastern extremity of 
the lakes of the proper trade of the lake district : 


BUFFALO. 


Flour 

. . . barrels . . 

1660. 

1, 122. 335 

1661. 

2, lo9. 591 

1863. 

2. 846,022 

Wheat 

bushels . . 

18, .^02,649 

27, 10.), 219 

30, 435, 381 

Com 

. . . bushels.. 

11,380,217 

21,024,057 

24, 288, 627 

Oats 

. . . bushels . . 

1,209,594 

1, 797, 905 

2, 624, 932 

Barley 

bushels . . 

262, 158 

313, 757 

423, 124 

Bye 

. . . bushels . . 

80, 822 

337, 764 

791,564 

ToLal grain . . 


31,441,440 

50, 597, 302 

58. 504, 078 

Flour 

...barrels.. 

• 

OSWEGO/ 

1660. 

121,399 

1861. 

119. 056 

186C. 

235. 382 

W’heat 

. .bushels. . 

9, 651,. 564 

10, 121, 446 

10, 982, 132 

Com 

. .bushels. . 

5, 0i9, 400 

4, 6 12, 202 

4, 528, 962 

Oats 

. .bushels.. 

388, 416 

116, 384 

187, 284 

Barley 

. . bushels . . 

1,326,915 

1, 173, 551 

1, 050, 364 

Rye 

. .bushels. . 

244,311 

381,687 

130, 175 

Total grain . . 


16,630, 006 

10, 435, 330 

16, 878,917 
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DUNKIRK. 




1B60. 

186t 

I860. 

Flour 

. . . barrels . . 

542, 765 

736, 529 

1, 095, 364 

Wheat 

bushels. . 

500, 888 

604, 561 

112, 061 

Com 

...bushels.. 

644,081 

230, 400 

149, 654 

Oats and rrc 

bushels.. 

8, 843 

7, 175 

10, 173 

Total grain . . 


1, 153,812 

842, 136 

271,888 


OGDBNSBt'RU. 





186a 

1861. 

186-2. 

Plonr 

.. .barrels.. 

248, 200 

411,888 

576, 394 

Wheat 

bushels.. 

565, 022 

677, 386 

689, 930 

Cora 

. . .bushels. . 

867,0)4 

1,119, .594 

1, 120, 176 

Oats 

. . .bushels.. 

28, 242 

2, 365 

3, 336 

Barley 

. ..bushels.. 

7, 105 

15. 151 

15, 529 

Rye 


3, 050 

3, 888 





Total grain . . 


1, 470, 433 

1,818, 384 

1, 828, 974 


CAPE VINCENT. 





leea 

1861. 

1862, 

Flour 

...barrels.. 

28, 940 

65, 407 

48, 676 

Wheat 

...bushels.. 

208, 878 

276, 610 

316, 403 

Com 

• • .bnshelB. • 

73, 300 

124,411 

219, 369 

Oats 

bushels . . 

27, 299 

2, 994 

1,030 

Barley 

. . . bushels . . 

90,614 

63, 877 

31,266 

Rye 

. . .bushels. . 

20,616 

23, 365 

762 

Total grain . . . 


415. 707 

481, 257 

598, 829 


Summary of receipt! at terminal lake portt, 1862. 


Flonr, barreli, GnUn, botb^U, 

Bnffnlo 2, 846, 022 58, 564. 078 

Dunkirk 1, 095, 364 271, 888 

Oswego 23.5,382 16,878,917 

OgcU'usburg .576, 394 1, 828, 974 

Cape Vincent 48, 576 598, 829 


Tot.al 4,801,738 78,142,686 


It is clear that this does not cover the total lake trade, not to mention that of 
the di.stricts of the west south of its proper line, since the receipts at New York 
alone arc larger than the total. The following statement of receipts at New York 
is from the Uufialo trade report for 1862: 
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186 a 1861 . 1868 . 


Flour 

...barrels.. 

3, 892, 358 

5, 013, 053 

6,379,417 

Wheat 

bushels. . 

18, 089, 384 

28, 749, 909 

28,697, no 

Corn 

. . .bushels. . 

12, 999, 659 

23, 189, 409 

18, 409, 465 

Data 

. . .bushels. . 

4, 358, 824 

4,031,395 

4, 832, 330 

Barley 

. . .bushels. . 

1, 168, 065 

1, 742, 895 

1,627, 790 

Byo 

. . . bushels . . 

143, 927 

659, 368 

923, 016 

Total grain . . 


36, 759, 864 

58, 373, 036 

54, 689, 711 


The flour and grain trade of Bufihio has been largo for many years, and 
until about 1854 it constituted the sole statistical return of that class of trade 
on the lakes. The following statement of receipts at Buffalo of flour and the 
several kinds of grain shows the growth of the trade from 1836 to 1862, and 
that at no time has its increase been so rapid as from i860 to 1862 :* 


Receipt! of flour and grain at Buffalo from the tcetl from 1836 to 1862. 


Years. 

nour. 

Whoftt. 

Corn, 

Out«. 

Barley. 

Rye. 


Barrels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels.* 

Bushels. 

1836 

139, 178 

304, 090 

204, 35,5 

28,640 

4,876 

1,.500 

18.W 

!2<>,805 

450, 350 

94, 41H) 

2, .553 


3, 2(^7 

1838 

27?i G20 

933^ 1 17 

‘M, 148 

6i577 


*909 

1839 

21M’ 225 

1. 117,262 




1840 

597; 142 

Looiiooi 

71,:127 




1841 

73u'o40 

1 , 635, (KK) 


14, 144 


2, 150 

1842 

734^308 

1; 550; 420 

454 i 530 


4,710 

l/sHW 

1843........ 

917,517 

1,827,241 

223,963 

^489 

i;332 

1844 

915, 030 

2, 177, .500 

137,978 

18,017 

1,617 

456 

1845 

740,750 

1,770, 740 

54,‘Ji»0 

23, 100 



1846 

1,374; .529 

4i744;iH4 

],4.A258 

2l8;:tOO 

47,350 

28,2,50 

1847 

1,857,U<I0 

6,4^9, 100 

2, 862, 300 

446, (HKl 


70,787 

1848 

1; 249; 000 

4; 520; 117 

2,298,000 

560;000 

6 

171889 

1840 

1,207,4:15 

4,913,978 

3, 321,651 

3G2, 384 



1850 

}\ 103* o;{9 

3; 681 1 347 

2*59:ii :178 

357, 580 

3,600 


1851 

1; 258, 224 

4; I67;i21 

5,988,775 

1, 140;;i40 

142,773 

10,652 

1852 

1,299,513 

5,549,n8 

5, i:«i,74G 

2,596,231 

497,913 

112,2.51 

1853 

975,557 

5, 420, 043 

8,W!5,793 

1,58(5655 

401,098 

107, 1.52 

1854 

739, 750 

3,510,792 

10, 108,983 

4,401,7:19 

313, 8a5 

177, 066 

1855 

936,761 

8,022,126 

9,711,4:10 

2,69:1,222 

62,304 

299,591 

1856 

1, 126, 048 

8,465,671 

9,633,277 

1,738,382 

46,:«7 

.245,810 

1857 

845,953 

8,3:14, 179 

5,713,611 

1,214,760 

37,844 

48,536 

1858 

1,536,109 

10,671,550 

6,621,668 

2,278,241 

308,371 

125,214 

1859 

1,420,333 

9,2:14,652 

3,113,653 

2. 394,502 

:i61,560 

124,693 

1860 

1,122,335 

18, 502,619 

11,;«6,2I7 

1,209,594 

262, 158 

80,822 

1861 

2,159,591 

27, 10,5,219 

21,024,657 

1,797,905 

3i:i,757 

337,764 

1862 

2,846,022 

30,435,831 

24,288,627 

2,624,9:W 

423, 124 

991,564 


* Tlie following Incidents connected with the origin of this vast trade are flrom the Board 
of Trade report of Buffalo for 1862 : 

“ The history of the produce trade of Buffalo, which is now of such vast magnitude, dates 
back but a few years, and is in fact the history of tlio produce trade of the Great West. 
Previous to 18tt!) there was very little, if any, gram received at this port for sale. The gmiu 
received prior to this date was mostly purchased by uiillers from the interior of this State, who 
made their purchases in Ohio and shipped it to place of destinatiou, but the quantities were 
insignificant as compared w ith our present grain trade. 

“ In the fall of 18:18 the steamer Great W^loru brought to this port from Chicago thirty- 
nino bags of wheat ronsigucil to a miller in Otsego county, which was the first grain shii>- 
meut from Lake hlicliigan ports, and the only shipment made during that year. 
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Tlie trade of Buffalo in pork, beef, bacon, and provisions generally, is as 
greatly extended in 1862 over former years as is that in flour and grain. The 
tblluwing table gives the total of receipts and the shipments by canal eastward 
for fourteen 3 'Cars. The shipments by railroads eastward arc large, but they 
cannot b 6 distinguished, being simply classed with other freight :• 


.Ilecriptilof proviiloni by lake for fourteen 7<»ari.i Canal oxporbt of prorUioai for foorteen yean. 


Yeura. 

Pork- 

Botf. 

Bacon, j 

Lord. 

Pork. 

Beef. 

Bacon. 

1 Ijard oil and 
1 Ixird. 


flarrth. 

BarrtU. 

PoutkU. I 

Pound*. 

BOTTtlo. 

^ BarreU. 

1 pound*. 

1 

Pouad*. 

IH40 

A!. 9.>4 

61. \m 

5, 193, 996 1 

5,311.037 1 

41.978 1 

1 56.978 

, 4.322,664 i 

1 4,421.614 




84.710 

6. 562. 806 1 

5.095.512' 

' 27.517 

' 76. 653 

7,791,466 1 

1 5,864. 187 

lejl 1 

.•«. }W 

73 (r?4 

7.951.030 : 

4.798.500 

^ !£i,&<a 

6i,7ra 

6. 146. UOO 1 

4. 339, 000 



.V), CkV 

70. 679 

9.696.590 

7. 164, 672 

i 71, Ma 

55,615 

9. 364. 458 

10, 060, 237 

IS.VJ 1 

102. .VW 

69. 770 

23. 075, 645 

8, 185, :105 

88, 085 

! 49. 346 

15, 474.367 

8,759,456 

isot 1 

147. 

56.927 

20.455. 400 

13, 575, 660 

1 123, 255 

, 26,750 

18, 702. 326 , 

, 14,613,246 

isv» ' 

lou. 

97. tOi 

10,744.399 

10. 357, 130 

278 

34, 925 

6. 794. 919 

' 5,109,128 

le:>6 1 

60,477 

ai.320 

9. 220, 932 

5,037,502 

1 28 , ini 

4.843 

3,949.307 

3, 905. 70® 

lKi7 , 

20.2d3 

50,011 

3,612.519 ! 

006 

9. IU5 

5, 2j6 

2, 112,093 

710,435 

! 

60. 18-^ 

122. 1M5 

5. IW, 176 , 

4. 916. .520 1 

38. am 

72. 510 

, 3,009.516 

3. RIO. 619 

Id. >9 1 

76.619 

81. 875 

5. 951. 000 I 

5. 379, 150 1 

35. 782 1 

I 30,358 1 

1.518,147 

3, mSO® 

l^iOO 

iu.aio 

37.512 

1.651.600 1 

1.618.303 1 

5. 466 

' 6. 4W 1 

1 4. 4.V1 

106. n&) 

ISSl 

46, :m 

52. J87 

2. 347, 825 

.7.941,91>8 1 

4. 290 

1 17.341 1 

1 212,416; 

. 6-2.778 

lew 

171, iW 

123. 301 

25,687,657 i 

22,471.204 1 

126,421 1 

{ 53,826 

1 4.U42.483 

6,549, 454 


The receipts by lake and the exports by canal of whiskey at Buffalo for 
tliirteen years are as follows: 


Yenrt. Imported by lake. Exiiortcd by conoL 

1850 barrels., 30.189 19.844 

1851 barrels. . 70,524 00.300 

1852 .• barrels.. 79,306 73,398 

1853 barrels.. 66,707 45.693 

1854 barrels.. 50,287 24,757 

1855 barrels . . 27,087 18,989 

1856 barrels.. 36,009 5,501 


** lu October, 1839, the brift Oceola brought from Chicago, for Dorfec Kin^an. then 
millers at Black Hock, bushels of wheat, which was the first grain shipment in bulk 
from Luke Miebigau porU. lu Jb4(> a small schooner called the General Harrison, of about 
ICHMons burden, was laden at Chicago with 3,000 bushels of wheat, for Bufialo, which is 
said to 1)0 the first full cargo of grain exported from Lake Michigan. During the same year 
the Kchoouer Gazelle brought from Ciiicago 3,(X)0 bushels of wheat, the brig Erie 2,000 bushels 
of wlnnit, and the schooners Major Oliver and Illinois cac*h a small cargo. 8ucb was the be- 
eianiu^ of the grain trade of tUo upper lakes which has now grown to such vast magnitnde. 
I roiii tliis periM to the owning of the Illinois canal, 1848, the trade was slowly progressive. 
In the year 1844 Charles >\'ulker, of Chicago, was said to have had at one time five vessels afloat, 
loaded with wheat, destined for Bufifalo, and this was then considered to be of great magni- 
tude, while, daring the season just puss^, it has been no unusual eveut to have two to two 
and one-half million bushels of grain atioat on the lakes, destined for this port, mostly from 
Lake ^liehigan. Previous to 1843 the only grain coming from Liike Michi^in was w heat, 
and it was not until 1848 that any com ivonhy of notice was received from lUiuois, and what 
liulc there was brought to Bufialo umio from Ohio.** 

* Noto ^pended to this table in llie Bufialo Trade report: 

*• It will 1)0 seen from the foregoing table of canal exports from 1849 to 1855, that there was 
a gradual augmentation of the Lnovement by canal. 

•*A0or the consolidation of the roads composing the New York Central, and the opening of 
the New York and Erie railway, these roads divided the business with the canals, taking the 
lion's share, but the subsoqueut action of the canal board in adjusting the rates of toll has 
gained to tlie canals a larger share than under the higher rates of toll. If the revenues of 
the Stato are to be augmented, a lower rate of toll than the pn^seut would secure to the canals 
A larger tonnage Irom pork, b^f, lard, and bacon than is now carried by the several nulwuy 
hues. '* 
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1857 barrels.. 42,140 20,900 

1858 barrels.. 59,446 51,180 

1859 barrels.. 16,211 15,930 

1860 barrels.. 49.204 15,282 

1861 barrels.. 111,372 45,759 

1862 barrels.. 113,253 38,007' 


Staves and lumber from the lakes are principally received at Buffalo, so far 
as they are designed for the market there aua eastward. Chicago is a great 
market for supply of the interior of Illinois, but no port of Lake Michigan ez> 
ports staves or lumber eastward. The Buffalo Board of Trade report speaks of 
this trade as follows : 

“The lumber and stave trade constitutes a very large portion of the freight 
carried on the lakes and canals, and is only second to grain. The larger por- 
tion of the eastward movement usually take place in mid-snmmer, when low 
rates of transportation rule. The principal sources of supply are the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Canada West, and Pennsylvania, of which more than 
fifty per cent, is from Michigan alone. In the northern peninsula of that State, 
in and around Saginaw, at Port Uuron, on St. Clair river, are the largest and 
finest lumber districts in the west and northwest. 

“The eupply of staves is derived from Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Canada \V est, of which more than eighty per cent, of the receipts at this 
port come from these States first named.” 

The table of comparison of receipts by lake at Buffalo and of exports by 
canal is for fourteen years. 


LAKE IMPORTS. 

Tean. Staret, No. ' Lumber, feet 

1846 ..• 10,762,509 34,536,000 

1847 '... .8,800,000 18,313,000 

1848 8,091,000 21,425,000 

1849 14,183,902 33,935,768 

1850 18,6.52,890 53,076,000 

1851.... 10,696,006 68,006,000 

1852 12,998,614 72,337,225 

1853 9,215,240 89,294,000 

1854 1,5,464,554 67,407,003 

1855 16,421,568 72,026,651 

1856 18,556,039 60,584,812 

18.57 : 23,024.213 68,283,319 

1858 15,119,019 67,059,173 

1859 23,277,028 111,072,476 

1800 22,307,839 111,094,496 

1861 25,228,978 58,082,713 

1862 30,410,252 125,289,971 


CANAL EXPORTS. 


Team. Suves, tona. Lumber, feet. 

1849 62,127 40,694,095 

1850 '. 79,740 45,791,525 

1851 37,964 55,881,000 

1852 41,565 03,424,388 

18.53 38,033 61,88.5,663 

1854 60,157 59.109,520 

1855 74,606 48,980,289 

18.56 72,932 - 38,617,501 

1857 92,961 43,727.523 
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1858 

18.39 

18G0 

18GI 

18G2 


77,521 31,991,057 

111,469 94,3G4 697 

132,480 91,612.607 

117,380 33,:J43,470 

148,679 88,327,9 7G 


Tlio receipts at Buffalo given in the above tables as from the west are alto- 
gether by lake, and do not include the carriage by two important railroads — the 
Lake Bhore road, from the sonthwest, and the Buffalo and Niagara Falls road. 
Nor do they include the large amount of flour taken over the Niagara river at 
Snspension Bridge. 

The receipts at Buffalo by lake of many other articles are important. Live 
stock, transported both by lake and railroM, at that point are stated as follows 
in the trad^ report from which we ^uote: 

The following will show the receipt of lire stock by lake from 1850 to 1862, 
inclusive: 





Cattle. 

Bof- 

Bbeep. 

1851... 



8,211 

89,120 


1852... 

• • • . . • 


15,926 

171,223 

16,590 

1853... 



20,466 

114,952 

20,466 

1864 . . . 



19,047 

74,276 

19,441 

1855... 



14,049 

54,954 

26,508 

1856... 



25,283 

72,713 

41,467 

1857 . . . 



39.799 

75,174 

44,972 

1858... 



32,522 

136,849 

41,354 

18.59... 



17,606 

42,476 

23,695 

1860... 



18,266 

33,350 

34.685 

1861... 



32,275 

43,243 

39.630 

1862... 



18,938 

25,024 

29,033 


The sources of supply are Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Canada West. 

This does not show the extent of the trade in live stock, as a large number 
are daily coming here by the different railways converging at this point. 

The following exhibit of the totals of receipts at the different yards for sev- 
eral years will more nearly approximate to tho true state of the trade in live 
stock. The receipts by lake include the imports by the Buffalo and Lake 
Huron railway, both of which being deducted from the total receipts at the 
several yards in each year, will show more nearly the receipts of live stock by 
the Lake Shore railway for the several yeais indicated : 


Cattle. Sb^p. 

1857 T. number.. 108,203 307,.549 117,468 

18.58 number.. 136,043 345,731 92,194 

1859 number.. 103,337 189,579 73.619 

1860 number.. 150,972 14.5,354 85,770 

1861 number.. 141,629 238,952 101,679 

1862 number.. 129,433 524,916 105,671 


1862. Receipts 

Less by lake 

..number.. 
. .number. . 

Cattle. 

129, 433 
18, 938 

Hog*. 

524, 976 
35, 024 

Sheep. 

105, 671 
29, 033 

By State Lino railroad 

1861. By State Line railroad. 

..number.. 
..number. . 

110,495 
109, 354 

489, 952 
195, 709 

76, 638 
64,049 

Increase 

. . number . . 

1,141 

294, 243 

12, 589 
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It will be seen by the foregoing statement that of the totals of receipts at the 
different yards 110,495 cattle, 4^9,952 hogs, and 76,638 sheep were received 
by the Bufialo and State Line and Niagara If alls railways, nearly all of which 
came by the former road. 

The mnraitude of the trade in live stock when expressed by the valuation in 
money will be about the following estimate, via : 


129,433 cattle, at $50 $6,471,650 

524,976 hogs, at $7 3, 674, 832 

105,671 sheep, at $3 317, 013 


Total valuation 10,463,485 


The valuation of this report is in excess of those before assumed as regards 
cattle, but otherwise somewhat less. It cannot be far from correct. 

Hides were imported by lake os follows ; 


Mo. 

1852 95,452 

1853 98,008 

1854 67,427 

1855 90,964 

1856 111,856 

1857 139,051 


Ko. 

1858 148,950 

1859 148,046 

1860 78,837 

1861 59,993 

1862 268,685 


The imports aud exports of hides by the Erie canal were as follows : 


RcceiTod. Shipped. 

1856 pounds.. 442,525 469,465 

1857 pounds . . 1 30,500 780,855 

1858 pounds.. 573,904 569.312 

1859 pounds.. 386,789 342,029 

1860 pounds.. 137,345 79,431 

1861 pounds.. 173,441 189,258 

1862 pounds.. 193,503 486,003 


The following will show the receipts by lakd and canal from 1855 to 1862, 
inclusive : 


B«c«lpti by lake. Beeetpt$ by caaaL 
Roll*, No. poanda. 

1855 2,265 1,886,236 

18.56 2,326 1,603,0.57 

1857 2.513 714,135 

1858 4,291 800,863 

1859 5,342 1,172,260 

1860 1,508 1,172,417 

1861 3,778 (•) 

1862 , 3,159 1,108,883 


The followring will show the lake imports and canal exports of wool from 
1856 to 1862, inclusive: 

I..ake ImpOTti. Canal exports. 
Wool, bales. Wool. lbs. 


1856 41,592 2,009,497 

1857 35,613 1,325,289 

1858 31,485 1,736.883 


o No report of receipts by canal in 1861, 
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1859 -32,480 1,747,556 

1860 32,108 1,079,942 

1861 32,480 1,288.394 

1862 42.619 1,371,098 


There is a very considerable amount of wool received here by rail, of which 
we are unable to obtain any accurate account, which will augment the receipts 
as given above. 

Since the opening of the five great through lines of railway the transportation 
of this commodity has been divided between these railway lines and the New 
York canals, the former taking nearly the whole amount moved to eastern 
markets. ' 

The following table shows the miscellaneous receipts at Buffalo by a compa- 
ratively new line— the Buffalo and Lake Huron railroad— connecting with Port 
Sarnia, at the outlet of Lake Huron : 


Statement thawing the receipts at Buffalo by the Buffalo and Lake Ilwon 
railway for the year ending December 31, 1862. 


Article!. 

Apples, dried 

. . .barrels. . 

Qaantity. I 
367 

Article!. 

Ginseng 

casks . 

Qaantitj. 

10 

Ashes 

. . . .casks. . 

142 

Glassware 

. . package . 

1 

Alcohol 

, . .barrels. . 

250 

Horses 

number. 

313 

Buckwheat 

. .bushels. . 

10 

Hogs, live. . . . 

. . .number. 

. 22,687 

Beef 

, . . barrels . . 

5,181 

Hides ...... . 

. . .number. 

4,700 

Bacon 

.. pounda .. 7,508,600 

Hoop-poles 

number . 

.2,969,300 

Burley 

• . buabela . . 

112,122 

Hogs, dressed. 

number. 

4,383 

Butter 

. .pounds. . 

224,237 

Hemp 


109 

Boat knees 

. .number. . 

664 

Hops 


2 

Beans 

. .bushels. . 

5,346 

Iron 

pounds. 

. 668,302 

Bladders 

. . . barrels . . 

19 

Lumber 


.3,985,.300 

Broom-com . . . . 

bales . . 

138 

Lard 

...pounds. 
, ■ . - . pieces . 

.4,920,740 

Barrels, empty. 

. .number. . 

900 

Lath 

. 437,200 

Buffalo robes. . . 

.... boles . . 

82 

Leather 


7 

Beeswax 

. . pounds . . 

• 100 

Lead 

. .. pounds. 

. 19,600 

Copper 

. . -barrels . . 

2,096 

Slill feed 

. . . pounds. 
. . . .barrels . 

. 161,400 

Cheese 

. . .pounds. . 

16,650 

Molasses 

2 

Copper plates.. 

..number.. 

570 

Nails 


16 

Com meal 

. . . barrels . . 

1,926 

Nuts 

....barrels. 

59 

Cloverseed .... 

. . bushels . . 

2,845 

Oatmeal 

. . . . barrels . 

90 

Cattle 

. . number. . 

16,215 

Oats 

...bushels. 

4,852 

Copper 


544 

Oil 

. . . . barrels . 

42 

Corn 

. . bushels . . 

109,209 ^ 

Onions 

bushels. 

3 

Cotton 

.... bales . . 

521 

Pork 

. . . . barrels . 

. 11,969 

Candles 

boxes.. 

361 

Peas 

. . . bushels. 

. 12,387 

Cranberries . . . . 

, . . barrels . . 

28 

Potatoes 

. . . bushels . 

71 

Cedar poets 

. .number. . 

100 

Piles 

number. 

2,340 

Deer, dressed.. 

. .number. . 

32 

Pelts 

...bundles. 

161 

Kggs 

. . barrels . . 

1,046 

Ibigs 


1,314 

Flour 

. . . barrels . . 

187,402 

Railroad ties. . 

number. 

2,600 

Fish 

. . barrels . . 

129 

Rye 

. . . . bushels . 

2,314 

Flax 

.. pounds.. 

7,925 

Staves 

. . .number. 

. 274,800 

Flaxseed 

. .bushels.. 

56 

Stave bolts.. . 


94 

Furs 

. packages . . 

64 

Sheep 

. . . number. 

. 23,140 

Feathers 

.... sacks . . 

43 

Skins 

. . . bundles . 

973 

Grease 

. . . pounds . . 

264,400 

Sundries 

pounds . 

. 458,900 
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Shingles 

. number. . 

165,500 

Sheep, dressed.. 

-number. . 

127 

Sheep-pelts 

bundles. . 

165 

Stone 

. . . boxes. . 

SO 

Tallow 

. pounds . . 

249,720 

Tow 

bales . . 

43 

Timothy seed . . . 

.buslicla. . 

3,877 

Tobacco 

. .barrels.. 

5 

T.'iils 

. . . boles . . 

19 


Timber feet . . 9,250 

Tiiruips bnshela . . 2 

Tobacco hogsheada . . 31 

Tobacco boxes.. 162 

Whiskey barrels.. 2,998 

Wool bales.. 1,415 

Wiiciit bushels.. 600,719 

W ood curds . . 144 


The prejjonderancc of through freights is large, apparently, though it is 
impossible to distinguish that originating in C.auada from that shipped by lake 
to Port Sarnia, and thence taking the railroad to Buffalo. 


The following is a table of general receipts at Buffalo from the, lake in 1862, 
including the Lake Iluron railroad, and it embraces the greatest attaiu.ablc quan- 
. titles of miscellaneous western freight sent eastward from the lakes exclusively : 


Articles. Qaantity. 

Ashes, c.asks 3, 046 

Alcohol, barrels 15, 5S0 

Apples, dried, barrels. . 846 

Ale, barrels 16 

Buckwheat, bushels 10 

Bones, sacks 5,073 

Bones, hogsheads 134 

Bones, tons 225 

Boat knees. No 901 

Beeswax, packages ... . 114 

Bread, boxes and barrels 70, 361 

Beans, bulhels 21,048 

Barrels, empty. No ... 5, 345 

Barley, bushels 423,124 

Beef, baiTels 123,301 

Bacon, pounds 25, 687, 657 

Butter, pounds 4, 119, 173 

Broomcorn, bales 8, 839 

Brick, No 5, 000 

Buffalo robes. No 82 

Bladders, barrels 19 

Barytes, barrels 86 

Broom-handles, No. ... 5, 750 

Copper, barrels 9,077 

Copper, tons 2,373 

Cedar posts. No 991 

Candles, boxes 9, 995 

Corn, bushels 24,288,627 

Corn meal, barrels .... 34, 268 

Coal, tons 84,523 

Cattle, No 18,938 

Cheese, pounds 1,313,030 

Cotton, bales 7, 282 

Clover seed, bushels... 5,047 

Copper bars. No 458 

Copper, plates 1, 1 79 

Clay, barrels 492 


Articles. Quantity. 

Cider, barrel 1 

Cranberries, barrels . . . 138 

Copper, packages 44 

Deer, dressed. No 32 

Eggs, barrels 14,173 

Flour, barrels 2,846,022 

Fish, barrels 8, 647 

Feathers, socks 247 

Flax, pounds 7. 925 

Furs, boxes 66 

,Flax seed, bushels ... 36, 812 

Glassware, packages .. 6, 441 

Gloss, tons 35 

Grease, pounds. ..... . 1,421,594 

Glue, packages 1,090 

■ Grindstones, No 1,631 

Gunstocks, tons 3, 106 

Gunstocks, barrels .... 972 

Gunstocks, No 35, 399 

Gunstocks, boxes 59 

Ginseng, packages .... 136 

Horses, No 445 

Hogs, live, No 35, 024 

Hogs, dressed. No 7,606 

Hoop-poles, No 5,867,290 

Hoops, No 7,977,137 

Hides, No 268,685 

Hemp, bales 2,301 

Hair, bales 835 

Homs, sacks 5,545 

Hay, bales 28 

Hops, bales 316 

Iron, pounds 8,329,811 

Iron, pig, tons 3, 163 

Iron ore, tons 10,027 

Junk, pounds 28, 780 

liead, pounds 8, 535, 992 
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Articles. Quantity. 

Lirrl, pounds 22, 471, 204 

Lumber, feet 125, 289, 97 1 

Lonthcr, rolls 3. l.'iO 

I.Ath, packs 959,750 

Molasses, barrels 2 

Moss, bales 50 

Malt, bushels 6,750 

Mill feed, pounds 247, 300 

Nails, kegs 10,490 

Nuts, barrels 184 

Oats, bushels 2, 624, 932 

Oatmeal, barrels & bags 1 33 

Onions, bushels 221 

Oil-cake, sacks 46, 798 

Oil-cake, tons 1,446 

Oil-cake, barrels 459 

Oars, No 288 

Oars, feet 114,820 

Oil, barrels 9, 862 

Oil-cake, pounds 1,075,650 

Potatoes, bushels 18,409 

Peas, bushels 78,266 

Peaches, bags 31 

Provisions, bbls. & t’c's 6, 809 

Pork, barrels 171,552 

Paint, barrels 154 

Pickets, No 5,490 

Plaster, tons 275 

Pelts, bundles 524- 

Piles, No 24,036 

Paper, bundles 4, 1C7 

Pike-poles, No 70 

Paraffine, boxes 165 

Rye, bushels 791, 564 

Rags, sacks 8, 965 

Railroad ties. No 33, 615 

Rack-sticks, No 186, 000 


Articles. Quantity. 

Rafts, No 1 

Staves, No 30, 410, 252 

Sundries, pounds 6, 889, 009 

Shingles, No 21, 782, 680 

Shoems, bundles 61,875 

Skins, bundles 1,822 

Stone, tons 336 

Ship-knees, No 1,662 

Ship-knees, tons 693 

Sheep, No 29, 033 

Steel, pounds 100, 220 

Sand, tons 540 

Starch, packages 9, 842 

Soap, boxes 972 

Stave-bolts, cords 411 

Saw logs. No 280 

Salt, barrels 118 

Sheep, dressed. No .... 127 

Stcarine, barrels 72 

Stone, boxes 80 

Stone pipe, pieces 299 

Tallow, pounds 4,363,684 

Tobacco, hogsheads ... 5, 269 

Tobaeco, barrels 1,020 

Tobacco, boxes 7,261 

Tobacco, casks 1, 498 

Tobacco, buts 785 

Tails, bales 19 

Timber, cubic feet .... • 83, 000 

Timothy seed, bushels. 51, 278 

Tow, Mes 401 

Wool, bales 42,019 

Wheat, bushels 30, 435, 831 

Wood, cords 11,978 

Whiskey, barrels 97, 673 

Wine, packages 25 


THE EXCHA.NOB OP GENERAL MERCHANDISE EASTWARD AND WESTWARD AT 

BUFFALO. 


The exchanges at Bufialo, conducted at the terminus of the Erie canal, can 
only be stated from the form of records kept on the canals, indefinitely classified 
ns “products of the forest,” “products of animals,” &c. The foUowing is the 
general statement in this form : 
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Statement shotring the easttoard movement of freight from Buffalo, by the Erie 

canal, for nine years. 


Yearc 


i 

e d 

f 



d 

e 

a 

1 

a 

3 

a 

1 

1 

• 

d 

•s 

1 

t 

1 

Tout. 

6 

a 

-a 

► 

1 

o 

H 


Toni. 

Tont. 

Ton$. 

TonM. 

Tout. 


Tom. 

Toni. 


18Ti4 

]54. 816 

42. 750 

457, 153 

5.B74 

5,505 

1,998 

23. 226 

691,216 

$26,936,702 

IftM 

15I.1T04 

25,6*28 

461,044 

2,418 

7,149 

4.457 

19,254 

688, 107 

29. 25H. 437 

1856 

i:j7. 851 

10,611 

493, 132 

992 

1,962 

1,040 

16.650 

662,238 

21,970.119 

1857 

lli«.7Bl) 

4.868 

367,529 

887 

6,804 

521 

24, 191 

571,520 

16. 9.76, 740 

J858 

165. 507 

23.588 

529, 649 

2.093 

18. 184 

3, 888 

23.497 

776. 496 

24. 207. 171 

1850 

281.664 

14.232 

296, 447 

1,372 

9.553 

2,909 

53,363 

659.510 

16, 236, l»9l 

1860 

aXI, 048 

3, 106 

755. 549 

289 

6. 012 

3,982 

51,760 

1, U3,7:>4 

24. 412. HO 

1861 

176, 3*25 

4,708 

1,323.658 

491 

18,118 

2. 456 

S3. 989 

1,579. 745 

3:1. 300. IRR) 

186*2 

3U1/210 

35.936 

1,575,468 

1,163 

16. 130 

5,224 

46.523 

1, 960, 982 

53, 424, 998 


Statement showing the receipts qf wcsticard moring freight at Buffalo, by the 
Erie canal, for ntne years. 


Yoan. 

0 ni 

f i 

9 

® s 

1 

JO 

1 

h 

” a 

!i 

a 

3 

s 

1 

1 

t 

*1 

a 

t 

1 

: 

o 

o 

H 

S£^ 

1*3 

|2S . 

i-=“* 


Tont, 

Tont. 

Tont, 

Tont. 

Tont, 

Tont. 

Tont. 

Tont. 

Tont. 

VM 

48, 105 

509 

2,212 

100 

50.116 

190,459 

80^263 

380,772 

167,510 

1855 

58.536 

367 

8.221 

109 

87. 709 

171, 176 

77,991 

40il08 

145,530 

1856 

67.798 

300 

10,347 

203 

61. 473 

149,769 

85,314 

375,904 

114,696 

1857 

76. 046 

85 

5.473 

311 

51,062 

85.766 

100,206 

318. 949 

74.733 

1858 

46. e>9 

297 

4,872 

516 

55, 610 

56,301 

54,670 

218,965 

47.350 

ISM 

26,853 

281 

7. 749 

340 

67,396 

8S;666 

«,9S3 

249,271 

72,7u7 

I860 

26.933 


4 87l 

206 






1861 

IS.OIS 


4,779 

93 

90^068 

42,096 

86.732 

239.883 

33 ; 278 

18U3 

23.0U4 

100 

4,859 

124 

120,705 

63.212 

141,328 

353,422 



The ehipmentB of floor and grain by canal, it will be seen, cover the greater 
share of the receipts before stated, confirming the position assumed, that .the re- 
ceipts and shipments of western produce may be considered os substantially 
identical. 

The follo^ng comparative statement shows the shipments of flour and grain 
by canal from Bufialo for four seasons : 




1863. 

1861. 

1860. 

1859. 

Flour . 


461,814 

306, 236 

180, 853 

220, 486 

Wheat 


27, 751, 786 

23,713,713 

13, 951, 458 

6. 168, 068 

Com .. 

bushels . . 

22, 487, 185 

19, 112, 125 

10, 306, 048 

2, 159, 538 

Oats . . 


2, 164, 778 

1, 705, 395 

1. 282, 646 

953. 169 

Barley 


201,744 

134, 341 

130, 189 

308, 526 

Rye . . 


653, 480 

337, 764 

80, 822 

124,693 


Totals 

53, 258, 973 

45. 003, 333 

25,751, 163 

9, 713,994 


The commercial statements prepared at Bufialo supply the deficiency on(jr 
for a limited period. 
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The following is a statement of the quantities of produce of all distinguisha- 
ble articles sent eastward by the Erie canal from Buffalo : 


General exports from Buffalo eastward by canal. 


Articles. 


1800. 

1861. 

1802. 

AsboA 


1,300 

1,156 

1,059 

lsUml>cr 

fw-t.... 

91,6(«,507 

33, 343, 470 

88,3*27,978 

Timber huudrtni cubic feet .... 

47,W>tl 

19,401 

14,570 

Staves 

...|>ouud8.... 

204,638,9-40 

234,760,706 

297,357.5*27 

1‘ork 

barrels 

5,400 

4,290 

1*20, 421 

Heel 

do 

0, 400 

17,341 

53,«>6 

iinron 

....pounds.... 

4, 4.V2 

21-2,416 

4, ‘24*2, 4*(3 

CblH.‘SO 

do 

7r>4,289 

58,955 

80, *238 

liutter 

do 

109,418 

80,671 

103, 807 

Lurd 

do 

100,000 

66-2,778 

6, 549, 454 

‘Wool.... - 

do 

1,079,942 

1, ‘288, 394 

1,371,098 

Hidea 

do 

79,431 

173, 141 

480, 003 

Klour 

do 

160,853 

306, -236 

4.51,814 

Wheat. 

...bushels.... 

13,9T>1,458 

23,713,713 

27,751,786 

Hyo 

do 

60,604 

‘282, 724 

Corn 

do 

13, 300, 048 

19,112,125 

2*2, 487, 185 

Harley 

do 

130, 189 

134,341 

*201.744 

Oats 

do 

1, ‘26*2, 040 

1,705,395 

2, 104,778 

Bran, 

....pounds.... 

....uu.*<hel8.... 

3,921,731 

5, 195, 149 

5, ‘299, 074 

IVaA and beans 

62,205 

69,974 

58,682 

Dried fruit 

....pounds.... 

3,534 

602,900 

11,770 

*2,320 

1,250 

Potatoes 

...bushels.... 

117 

19,601 

Tobacco 

....pounds.... 

21,153 
90,412 
1. '18, 639 

761,663 
10,325 
1-22, 455 

680,550 

Bowl 


473, 981 

Flax seed 

do 

295, 328 

80,906 

1,170.819 

Hops 

do 

5,362 

2,212 

357 

Domestic spirits 

....pnllons.... 

C:)I,I86 

1,831,500 

1,. 520, *280 

Leather 

....pounds.... 

:«), 172 

44,297 

14,4*29 

Furniture 


332, 175 

206,450 

238,474 


do 

6,159,988 

4,000 

10,359,6-20 

708,000 

Pip iron 

do 

9,551,666 

‘2,700,921 

368,907 

Cnstiups, &c 

do 

79,234 

1*28,901 

DoinoHtk; salt 

do 

16, 700 

1*2,500 

1*2,600 

Iron and steel 


3.49:i.h45 
317, 83B 

2,377,118 

6,147,357 

Crockery and pla.sswaro 

do 

296; 075 

1*20, 2H. 

141,304 

All other inercbaudise 

do 

1,390,414 

1, 177,0(62 

1,418,776 

Stone, lime, clay 

do 

146,543 

2,841,070 

9, 185, 376 

Coal 

do 

71,97-2,850 

76, 000.6.50 

57,8<«,000 

Copper ore 

do 

5,567,812 

G, 4r?G, 54G 

6, *283, .108 

Bundrios 


18,640,172 

2*2,589,.5;M 
10,190,705 
155, 500 
1,079,101 

19, 67.5,081 



7,2i4, IIU 
1.84U 




Mails, spikes, &c. 

do 


2,7*31,638 


The following approximate calculation of values for this eastward freight sus- 
tains the estimate of total values made in the report of the State auditor of 
New York. That report gives the sum of $72,131,136 as the value of property 
‘‘from other States” going eastward on the canal in 1862. It is here shown 
that nearly the sum of $60,000,000 in value left Buffalo, and it is clear that 
the other points of receipts of caifal freight — Tonawanda, Black Uoek, and 
Oswt go— would add $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 in addition. 
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Calculation of raluei of eatttrard freight by canal from Buffalo in 1862. 

Asliff, caskR, 1,059, nt 810 per cask 810, 590 

Lumber, feet, 88,327,978, nt $15 per M 1, 324, 920 

Timber, cubic feet, 1,475,000, at 820 per M 29, 500 

Staves, tons, 148,678, nt 830 per ton 4, 460, 340 

Pork, barrels, 126,421, at 815 per barrel 1, 896, 315 

Beef, barrels, 53,826, nt 810 per barrel 538, 260 

Bacon, pounds, 4,242,483, nt 10 cents per pound 424, 248 

Cheese, pounds, 80,238, at 10 cents per pound 8, 023 

Butter, pounds, 103,807, at 15 cents per pound 15, 571 

Lard, pounds, 6,549,454, at 10 cents per ]>onnd 654, 945 

Wool, pounds, 1,371,098, nt 60 cents per pound 822, 659 

Hides, pounds, 486,003, at 10 cents per pound 48, 600 

Flour, b-irrels, 451,814, at 86 per barrel 2, 710, 884 

Wheat, bushels, 27,751,786, at 81 10 per bushel 30,526,964 

Bye, bushels, 653,480, at 70 cents per bushel 477, 436 

Com, bushels, 22,487,185, at 50 cents por bushel 11, 243, .592 

Barley, bushels, 201,744, at 81 per bushel 201, 744 

Oats, bushels, 2,164,778, at 45 cents per bushel 974, 150 

Bran, bushels, 5,299,674, at 20 cents per bushel 1, 059, 935 

Peas and beans, bushels, .58,682, at 81 per bushel. 58, 682 

Dried fruit, pounds, 11,770, at 10 cents per pound 1, 177 

Cotton, pounds, 2,320, at 60 cents per pound 1, 392 

Potatoes, bushels, 1,250, at 50 cents per bushel 625 

Tobacco, pounds, 680,550, at 25 cents per pound 170, 140 

Seeds, pounds, 473,891, at $3 per bushel 23, 694 

Flax seed, pounds, 1,170,819, at 4 cents per pound 46, 233 

Hops, pounds, 357, at 25 cents per pound 90 

Spirits, gallons, 1,520,280, at 33^ cents per gallon 506, 760 

Leather, pounds, 14,429, at 25 cents per pound 3, 607 

Fnmiturc, pounds, 238,474 10.000 

Pig iron, {>ouu6s, 9.551,666, at 850 per ton 238, 791 

Bloom nod bar iron, pounds, 2,700,921, at 870 per ton 94, 533 

Castings, pounds, 368,907, at 5 cents per pound 18, 445 

Salt, pounds, 12,600 200 

Iron and steel, pounds, 6,147,357, at 10 cents per pound 614, 735 

Crockery, pounds, 141,304, at 10 cents per pound 14, 130 

Merchandise, pounds, 1,418,776, at 20 cents per pound 283, 755 

Stone, lime, and clay, tone, 4,593, at 810 per ton 45, 930 

Coal, tons, 28,947, at 87 per ton 192, 629 

Copper ore, pounds, 6,283,308, at 5 cents per pound 314, 165 

Sundries, pounds, 19,675,081, at 10 cents per pound 1, 967, 508 

Oil-cake, tons, 3,607, at 850 per ton ISO, 350 

Molasses, pounds, 1,843, at 10 cents per pound 184 

Nails and spikes, pounds, 2,731,638, at 10 cents per pound 273, 164 


Total valno 62, 489, 543 
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Tlic following statement gives the detail of articles brought westward to 
Buffalo by the Erie canal for three years ; 


ImjtorU into Buffalo by the Erie canal, I860 to 1862, 


Articles. 


Lumber 

Timbi-r 

Stavw 

Wood 

Chee.HO 

btindred cable feet... 

Flour 

Whoiit 







Milill^H PMHt 1 

Brun, dec 

BeaiiB Slid j>cas 


Dried I'ruit 


Doine^ttic spirits 

Lcstlur 























do 

Crockery aud ^lusswaro 











Irou are 



1860. 


277, OKi 
29,288 
691,000 
9,075 
4,660 
137,843 
3,957 
24,198 
24,115 
64,823 
24,208 
8,734 
111,500 
448 
10,237 
261,354 
385,864 
102,200 
12,414 
1,285,857 
13,798,3(>9 
11,42.5,929 
5,065 
92, 949,269 
112, .56:1 
31,179,468 
16, 159, 122 
2,848,048 
2,772,;i72 
13,621,569 
.3,803,897 
4,26.5,601 
93,6i)2,751 
42,838,446 
573,550 
68,2.59,212 
27,785, 110 


1861. 

1862. 

381,381 

119,797 


145,881 

1,101,000 

5,214 

5,743 

650 

916 

189,258 

193,503 

2,788 

621 

49,942 

.3,108 

5,416 


403 

3,900 

2,7.32 


370^000 

222,526 

3,368 

7,374 

2,667 

250,311 

108,740 

84,449 

161,547 

11,853 

18,630 

1,108; 883 

1,367,473 

1,894,764 

9,272,612 

13, 970,075 

9,596,758 

12,251,942 

660,236 

159,191,278 

177,620,435 

40,615 

32,901,873 

11,618,600 

.27,581,579 

5, 059,570 

8,452,769 

2,029,795 

1,979,114 

1,217,783 

2,015,039 

0,294,029 
I,. 594, 353 

4,862,421 

6,747,043 

3,053,329 

4,824,001 

' 49,488,661 

69,959,473 

25,655,619 

26,659,528 


134,788,746 

193,544,619 

12,710, 181 

18,248, 172 

46,198,633 


The following is an addendum comparing the grain receipts at Buffalo for 
1863 with 1862: 


Deticiency in wheat, as compared with 1862 

<• “ com, “ “ 1862 

“ “ rye, “ “ 1862 

Increase in 1863 in floor, “ " 1862 

“ « « " “ 1861 

Deficiency in totals of grain, as compared with 1862 

<• •• ,4 1861 


9, 195, 483 bushels. 
4, 201, 675 “ 

369, 275 » 

132, 067 barrels. 
818, 498 

8, 190, 498 bushels. 
3, 208, 433 <• 
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LAEB TRAUB AT TORONTO, CANADA. 

The reintion held by towns and ports of Canada to the general lake trade, 
and particularly to the movement of flour, grain and produce eastward, is one 
of the most interesting and important branches of inuuiry into its character. 
The statistics of many of these points are, however, dimcolt, if not impossible 
of collection. The trade is irregular as well as large, and it is often through 
points of mere transit, along new lines of tailrodd, or of propeller shipment on the 
lakes. The principal feature apparent at the outset is the general tendency to 
return to the Unitea States marked all along the frontier, and even from Montreal. 

The following table gives the quantities and destination of the leading exports 
from Toronto for a series of years : 


Erjiortt of flour and wheat from Toronto, and dentination. 


DvtUnAtloa. 

1K7. 

190tf. 

1850. 

Floor. 

Whaot. 

Floar. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

WlicaL 

Otwego 

OgdeoKborg 

Cop« Vinceot........ 

Bochp(it«r 

Mootnml 

Qodbcc 

OUi«r poru 

Total 

Barrels. 

7G9 
3.% 721 
17, 169 
<H.83G 
3% 571 
11, 400 
23.G21 

Bushels. 
103. 398 
120. S50 
102.261 
39. G44 
29,592 
e.WT) 
44.332 

Barrels. 
15. 160 
8,596 
893 

1 , 

79, 84.5 
9. 270 
15, IM'iO 

Bushels. 
357. 068 
100. 156 
103. 261 
3l.6(M 
67. .Vi7 
11,010 
Hi, 817 

Barrets. 

16, an 

19,327 

1,448 

29. 310 
1,955 
4.655 

Bushels. 
580. 2(X) 
109,353 
145. 249 
e7.J>93 
n. :i70 
8.778 
25. G2l 

ie3,47H 

505. G33 

114, 'J66 

579,833 


970,564 


Erportt (f flour and wheat from Toronto, and destination — Continued. 


Dcftination. 

1660. 

1861. 1 

1662. 

Flour. 

WhvaL 

Flour, j 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

1 

Wheat. 

0«W(*go 

Ofdoiuibarf 

Cape Vfocent 

Bocbrttrr 

Mootrrol 

Quebec 

Other poru «... 

Total 

Barrels. 
24.212 
20.540 
4. 788 

49,341 
7.200 
72, 429 

Bushels. 
514,106 
60,146 
141,961 
67.266 
234, 171 1 
5. 628 
149, 129 1 

Barrels. 

30, .528 1 
96. 479 1 
3,877 
179 
69.39L 
6. 834 
6.U21 

Bushels. 
395. 1 12 
66. 015 
70. 220 
6.302 
567.470 
22.274 
119,176 , 

Barrels. 

10, 627 
6,385 
2,824 
450 ' 
70, 6:» 
645 
12,404 

Bushels. 
273, 383 
7.580 
lOti, 232 
H. 025 
463. 977 
17. 743 
36,329 

178, 510 

1 1,192.417 

163,737 

1 

: 1,906,629 

; 106, 174 

933.273 


The following is a more detailed statement Jbr 1862. 


Doatination. i Flour. 

1 

Wheat, 

Barley. 

Pca«. 


Barrels. 
10,672 
2,824 
450 
6,365 
70,8.39 
645 
12. 404 

Bushels. 
273.383 
106,2.12 
8.025 
7.560 
483,977 
17. 743 
36,329 

Bushels. 
219. 147 

Bushels, 

7.385 

12,024 






4. 847 
21,570 
1,090 
466 









1«)6.219 

163,737 

933. 275 
1,268,629 

219, 147 
280,606 

47.382 

1.9,810 

Total 1661 


57, .516 

335.354 

61,659 

73. 428 

Total 1860 

178. 510 

1, 192,417 

2-J4, 144 

148,836 
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It is apparent that the larger amounts, up to the close of 1860, were sent to 
United States ports, from Rochester to Cape Vincent, since which year Montrea 
was the leading destination. As an average, the division is nearly equal 
between the United States and Canada, outward. 

I'he origin of these quantities is not clearly stated, but it is probable that a 
share was western State produce, previously entering Canada at Sarnia, the 
Welland canal or elsewhere, since Toronto appears as a point of destination in 
many o! the statements for western shipping cities. 

MONTREAL. * 

The produce and grain trade of Montreal also exhibits return shipments to 
the United States at Portland and Boston, though probably all for further export 
across the Atlantic. The imports to Montreal of flour and grain in 1862,' and 
the exports to all points, are given in the following statement by the trade and 
commerce report of that city : 


Imports of flour by Grand Trunk railroad 405, 553 barrels 

“ “ Montreal and Champlain 196 “ 

" “ lAchine canal 735, 529 “ 


Total 1,141,278 “ 

Milled in the city 220, 981 “ 


Total receipts for the year 1, 362, 259 •• 


Shipments of flour direct from Montreal 626,070 barrels. 

“ “ via Portland and Boston 66,123 “ 

ilxports down the river 226, 177 “ 


Total exports 918,370 “ 


The exports of wheat show a still larger proportionate diversion to Portland 
and Boston, undoubtedly for foreign export. 


Imports of wheat by Grand Trunk railroad 673, 779 bushels. 

“ “ “ Lachine canal 7,952,782 “ 

Total 8,826,561 “ 

Exports of wheat w'a St. Lawrence 6, 538, 053 bushels 

“ “ “ Portland and Boston 478,595 1‘ 

“ “ to river ports 199,482 “ 

Total exports 7,216,030 “ 
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[The Montreal IferoM'e aunnol rvricw of the trade and commerce of Montreal for 1801] 

Export! of flour, grain, and produce from Montreal. 


SHIPMEXTS IN 1861. I SHIPireXTS IN 1862. 

I 


Articles. 

1 

By river St. j 
ijiwreuce. | 

Lac^ine 

canal. 

Total. 

By river St. | 
Lawrence. 

By 

Lacbinc 

canal. 

Total. 

Flour... 

... barrels. f 

606, ! 

10,341 

616,283 

. 597,477 

28,593 

626, 070 

Wheat .. 

... bushels. 

5,584,727 

17,044 

5, <501,771 

6,500,7t)6 

37,2.57 

0,5.3h,O53 

PeaH . . • . 

do.. . 

1,52«, i:!6 

2,02t) 

1,531, 165 

711, 192 

1,626 

712,818 

Barley . 


2, 472 1 

105 

2, .577 

;t73 

84 

4.57 

Oats . . . . 

do... 

276,375 

2,600 

279, 175 

8,072 

16,716 

24,788 

OfttDH>al. 

baiTPls. 

25, 158 


25, 1.58 

4,040 

963 

5, (MI3 



1.477,114 ' 


1,478, 114 

1,774,54(5 


1,774,540 

Ashes... 

...barrels. 

22 ; 147 

244 

22 ; 391 

23;i:i5 

700 

231835 

Butu r . , 


4U,,M6 

176 

41), 

59, 804 


59, 804 

Pork.... 

....barrels. 

(>26 

2,677 

3|303 

3 ; 225 

4,581 

7 ! 806 



178 



455 

17 

47*2 


1,618 ' 


1,618 ! 



222 

Talluw. . 

....barrels. 

112 

28 

140- 

154 

35 

169 


Flour and grain trade of Montreal compared for three years, 18C1 to 1863. 


Aiticlet. 

1861. 

1862. 

186.3. 

Reocipti. j 

Shipment!. 

Receipts. 

1 

Shipments. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Wheat bushels. 

Com do... 

Oats do. .. 

7,829,664 
1,56.5,477 i 
122,:i99 
1,409,659 
132,749 
24,812 
1,081,160 
21,221 

.5,9(X),100 

1,477,114 

287,877 

1,409,8.59 

2 , 4.57 

654,966 

32,015 

8,529,622 

1,661,611 

90,792 

534,679 

236,9.30 

82,665 

168,174 

2,420 

6,945,815 

l,774,:i47 

8,072 

727,277 

373 

200 

6.32,052 

4,039 

5,506,324 
855,328 1 
373,463 

3,806,306 

035,387 

3,001,706 

Barley do. .. 

Rye do... 

Flour barrels. 

Meal, oat and com .do. 

294,524 

32,278 

1,173,0% 

1,789 

640,380 

170 

. 692,868 
9,:i53 


RECEIPTS AT OSWEGO. 

The receipts of flour and grain at Oswego have been very large for many 
years, but no great quantity of provisions or miscellaneous western produce 
arrives there from the lakes. The following arc the receipts of grain, in totals, 
by each of the lending routes bringing freight to that port, for 1862 and 1863 : 


Total receipts of grain at Ostcego in 1862 and 1863. 


• 

1862. 

1863. 


Buskrlt. 

11,367,609 
2,071,914 
1,296,601 
257, 273 
1, 885, 517 

liushfls. 

9, 045,613 
1,717,371 
292, 635 
130, 957 
2, 654, 385 


nnri T.nkA Tfnron railway 


lAakn Ontario 
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The following Ig the detail of different groina received bj different routca in 
18G3: 


« 

Koutes. 

Wheat. 

Com. 

Oats. 

Barley, 

Rye. 

Bj Wcllond catial 

Butkdt. 

7,037,2:53 

000,053 

101,084 

107,508 

Bushels. 

1,»I8.»00 

720,400 

i 123,533 

2:1, 449 

Bushe. 1 . 
48, 515 
58,000 

Bushels. 

93,8:17 

20,258 

Bushels. 

192 

I^kc Huruu uud Buffalo 

7,118 








8,215,778 
500, 047 

2,070,242 

125 

107,151 

325,990 

123, 095 
1,791,572 

59, 310 
57,045 





433, 147 





SUMMARY OP THE GENERAL MOVEMENT EASTWARD OP PLOUR AND GRAIN. 

The Bummaiy of movement e.aatward in floor and grain having been made np 
•with care in the Buffalo Board of Trade Report for 1862, for years preceding as 
well .as including that particularly examinea in this report, that statement will 
first be considered. It includes several points at which no regular reports have 
been made in any published or accessible form, and there is reason to accept 
them in most cases os sufficiently close approximations. 
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The pcrcenta^ of the total carried by each of the several lines is pven by 
the same authonty, as follows : 

Table thmcing the per cent, of receipt* at the mincipal receiving point* for *ix 
year* from 1857 to 1862, incltuive of the foregoing eastward movement. 


Locality. 

1857^ 

1858. 

1859. 

I860. 

1861. 

1862. 

Buffalo 

44.8 

47.1 

50.0 

47.2 

51.5 

53.4 

Oswego *. 

18.3 

19.2 

17. 1 

21.7 

15.5 

13.3 

MoDtreal 

11.8 

9.2 

8.7 

9.2 

12.6 

12.3 

W. Ter. B. & 0. R. E. 

6.3 

6.5 

5.7 

2.4 

3.0 

2.9 

Ogdensburg 

West Ter. Fa. C. R. R 

6.9 

6.0 

5.8 

3.5 

3.4 

3.4 


4.3 

4.2 

3.9 

4.1 

4.4 

Dunkirk 

KH 

3.4 

6.6 

4.2 

3.8 

4.3 

SospcDiioD Bridge 

2.3 

2.0 

0.7 

6.5 

5.4 

5.3 

Cape Vincent 

1.9 

1.8 

1.3 

0.8 

0.6 

0.7 

Rochester 


0.5 

0.9 

0.6 

0.1 

0.0 

! 

100.0 

100.0 

m 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


The following is a comparison of total quantities of flour and grain moved 
eastward for seven years, to 1862: 

Table shmcing the variations in the movement eastward from 1856 to 1862. 



Flour. 

Wheat. 

Com. 

Other grun. 

3856 

3, 866, 442 
3, 397,954 
4, 499,613 
.3.760,274 
4,106,057 
6, 533,869 
8,359, 910 

19,505,358 
16,763,285 
21,843,850 
16,865,708 
32, 334, 391 
46,384, 144 
50,699, 130 

14,282,6.32 

8,779,832 

10,495,554 

4,423,09d 

18,075,778 

29,524,628 

32,985,923 

4,592,569 

2,256,914 

5,036,097 

5,264,051 

7,712,032 

10,656,116 

10,844,939 

1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

1861 

1862 



Reducing the flour to bushels of wheat, the following table will show the total 
eastward movement, in bushels, and the receipts at Uufliilo for the years indicated ; 




1 "a 1 

it 




§1 


is 


iiffalo pe 
of total 
ment. 


H 

ot 

CQ 

1866 

57,707,769 

44,789,851 

59,872,566 

44,354,225 

78,652,486 

119,264,233 

136,329,542 

26,239,791 
20,052,689 
28,219,855 
22,215, 425 
37 133,461 
61,460,601 
TO, 794, 188 


1857 


1858 

47.1 

1859 

1860 


1861 


1862 
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OB.VBRAL TABLES OF TBB TONNAGE AND TRANSPORTATION OF THE BRIB CANAL. 


Capacity, paitage$, and aggregate carriage of Erie canal boatt eatiward. 


Ye«rs. 

o 

8j 

&| 
• gf 

> ° 
< 

•^1 & 
■ia| 

■ r’a < 

1 * S' — 
w *o 

2*0 

'°§s 

1 H 

Tons delivered 
at tidcswatcT 
from the Erie 
canaL 

1841 

41 

9 

$0 71 
60 

532,520 

799,816 

1,431,252 

1,184,337 

1844 

49 

n 

lU* 

<J 

1847 

i 

77 

1848 ; 

71 

58 

1849 

08 

9 

56 

li2CC|724 
1,554,675 
l,5t)8, 677 
1,644,699 
1,851,438 

1850 

76 

58 

1851 

78 

H 

9 

49 

1852 

80 

53 

1853 

84 

9 

56 

1854 

94 

e* 

e* 

f-i 

Hi 

ei 

Hi 

Hi 

Hi 

52 

i;792i693 
1,420,715 
1,.587, 130 
1,117,199 
1,496,087 
1,451,333 

1855 

92 

52 

1856 

100 

60 

1857 

100 

46 

1858 

12H 

34 

1859A 

143 

31 1 

1800 

140 

42 

2/276i06l 
2, 449,609 
2,917,094 

1861 

ir>7 

46 1 

1862 • 

107 

48 



Quantities of flour, ditlinguUhing ireetem and New York reaching tide-water 
through the Erie canal. 


Years. 

Barrels from 
wcet’u States. 

Barrels from 
Sevr York. 

Barrels orri* 
vingat tide- 
water. 

Price. 


284,902 

747,676 

1,032,578 

$9 50 

1838 

652,283 

637,036 

1,189,319 

8 50 

1839 

683,509 

425,544 

1, 109,053 

6 50 

1840 

1, 066^615 

l,080i084 

2;i40;699 

4 84 

1841 

1,232,987 

590,657 

1,829,644 

6 00 

1842 

1,140,292 

543,064 

1,776,051 

5 18 

1843 

1,508,045 

070,532 

2,239,177 

4 56 

1844 

1,727,714 

746,939 

2,474,053 

4 50 

1845 

1,653,740 

1,288,416 

2,842,156 

6 57 

1846 

2,723,474 

929,330 

3,652,804 

5 05 

1847 , 

3,989,232 

791,106 

4,780,338 

6 84 

1848 

2, 983,088 

770, 1 14 

3,753,802 

5 58 

1849 

2,842,821 

886,938 

3,739,759 

5 00 

1850 

3,084,959 

90.5,277 

3,990,2:16 

5 00 


3,495,734 

495,407 

3,991,201 

4 00 

1852 

3,937,;i06 

877,731 

4,815,097 

4 53 

1853 

3,992,289 

957,984 

4,950,273 

5 77 

1854 

1,686,901 

367,252 

1,954,213 

9 25 

1855 : 

2, 596,780 

• 

2, 375,415 

9 75 

1856 

3 ; 209 ; 741 

276,034 

3 ; 485; 775 

7 60 

1857 

2,227^092 

« 

1,988,226 

6 53 

1858 

3i 778iu69 

» 

3^ 563^901 

5 50 

1859 

2*2!0' 6*ip 

• 

]^925j402 

fi 70 

I860 

4;344[3W 

737,321 

5 ; 081 ; 708 

6 75 


6,712,233 

745,022 

7,457,255 

5 50 


7,516,397 

843,685 

8,360,082 

6 00 


* Tbe vrlval Ud»*wat«r la tbete yean, belag lett than the qaaatity from weitom 8tat«i, !• proof of one 
M two thlpfi olthor that aona of the eurplai pr^aei of thio State oaiae by the caul la tboee yoan, or that, 
If It did, iia pUee wv nppUod from the wmU 
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Tonnage of vheat and JUntr eattward to the Httdton riper on the Erie canal, 
with the poinU of ehipmenl, and the total ralne. 


Year*. 

From Buf- 
falo. 

Frum Black 
Bock and 
Touawauda. 

From Os- 
wego. 

From way 
Btotioos. 

Total ton- 
mi ge. 

Total value. 

1837 

Ton*. 
27, *206 
57,977 

Ton*. 

Tons. 
7, 4-2J 
10,010 
15,108 

Ton*. 

81,856 

6o,u93 

116, 491 
133,080 
1*24,683 

(9,640,156 

9,883,586 

7,217,841 

1838 


I8;i9 

60i082 

7,697 

41,796 

18<0 

95,573 

12,825 

1.5,075 

T2 1,:i89 

244,862 

10,362,862 

1841 

106,271 

‘24,843 

16,677 

53,569 

201,360 

10,165,355 

1842 

107,5*22 

13,035 

14,338 

63,336 

198, *231 

9, *284, 778 

1843 

146, 1*26 

1*2, 88*2 

25,858 

63,914 

248,780 

10,283,454 

1844 

145,510 
118, 614 

15, 669 

42, *293 

74,301 

277,863 

11,211,677 

1845 

17,066 

44,560 

140, *223 

320, 46:1 

15,96*2,950 

1846 

247,860 

16, .564 

63, 905 

9l,o:i7 

419,366 

18,836,412 

1847 

380.053 

18,489 

19,376 

87,:c>9 

65,334 

551, *205 

3*2, 890, 9-38 

1848 

2T,:i, :i25 

90,411 

68,5-29 

431,641 

*21,148,4-21 

1849 

229,983 

22, 196 

119, *201 

63, 064 

4:i4, 444 

19,308,596 

1850 

205, 4.57 

38,071 

131,473 

84 780 

461,781 

20,218, 188 

1851 

229, 526 

48,773 

146, *204 

33, 121 

4.57,624 

16, 487,652 

1852 

246, 362 

65, *208 

182, 4;i4 

82,772 

576, 772 

*22,564,256 

1853 

219,868 

68,401 

227,6:11 

97,958 

613,858 

30,034,571 

1854 

11.5,468 

18, 4T)7 

72,975 

33i 755 

240,655 

I8,49*2,;{77 

1855 

1856 

219, 1 1 1 
23;i,200 

15,169 
4, .573 

1*2.1,004 

222,542 

15,070 

30*2, 1*25 
47.5, :185 

23,16:1,681 

*29,098,973 

1857 

209,7*27 
33*2, 174 
208,854 
438, 076 
744,484 

4,097 
8,051 
8,970 
2J, 915 



263, 141 
454, KB 

14,043,581 
19,63*2,087 
9,970,409 
29,0-27,837 
4-2, *200, 199 

1858 

172^674 


1859 

93’ ;M5 


250,1»7*2 
710, 138 

I860 

*249, 069 
*277, 679 


1861 

10,571 
*2, 174 

21,561 

1,054|*295 

1802 

881,350 

276,237 

17,538 

1,177,299 

50, 160,517 


Statement of the tonngae and value of merchandUe going to other States by way 
of Buffalo and Oswego, in each year, from 1836 to 1862, both inclusive. 


Yean. 

Value 


Buffalo. 

Oswego. 

Total. 

Value. 

1836 

Per !b. 

(0 1*2* 

Tons. 

30,874 

Ton*. 

8,019 

Tons. 

38,893 

(9,7-23, ISO 

1837 

1-2* 

22,230 

3,061 

2.5, 291 

6, :)22,750 

1838 


3-2,087 

2, 542 

34,6-29 

8,657,250 

1839 

15 


*29,699 

4,498 

34, 1*27 

10,-259, 100 

1840 

16 


18,863 

3,192 

2*2,050 

7,057,600 

1841 

18 


*25, 551 

6, 489 

31,040 

11,174,400 

1842 

15 


20,5*25 

3,538 

24,063 

7,218,900 

1843 

17 

■ 

32,798 

4,517 

37,335 

i:i,067,*250 

1844 

]■ 


32,767 

9,648 

4-2,415 

• 14,485,-250 

1845 

17 

- 

37,713 

11,905 

49,618 

17,366,300 

1846 

1847 

17j 

18 


44,487 
57, *290 

18,540 

18,843 

68, :)30 
75,830 

*20, 41.5, .506 
•27,298,800 

1848 

18 


64,4-28 

20,444 

84,872 

30, 5‘0, *2-20 

1849 

18 


68,0-20 

20, *287 

88,315 

31,793,400 

1850 

18 


79, 405 

35,091 

144,496 

41,218,560 

1851 

18 


99,918 

74,981 

174,899 

62,963,610 

1852 

18 


143,787 

76,012 

219,799 

79,1*27,640 

1853 

18 


163, 19*2 

98,560 

261,7.52 

94, -230, 7-20 

1854 

18 


167,550 

64,329 

231,879 

ft), 476, 440 

1856 

18 


145,530 

74,9:t6 

2-20,466 

79, 367, 760 

1856 

18 


114,696 

68,817 

183,513 

66,064,680 

1857 

18 


74,733 

43, 39:) 

118,1-26 

42,5-S,360 

1858 

18 


47,350 

29,540 

76,890 

*27,680,400 

1859 

18 


72,767 

26, 109 

98,876 

35, 595, 360 

1880 

18 


72,030 

47,652 

119,682 

4:), 085, 520 

1861 

18 


35,278 

17, 184 

52,462 

18,886,320 

1862 

18 


52,945 

18,094 

71,030 

25,574,040 
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Statement of the utimated vaiue of property coming from, and merchandUe 
going to, other Statee than New York, by way of Bvffalo, Black Rock, Ton- 
awanda, and Oewego,Jrom 183C to 1862, both inclntive. 


Yeari. 


ProducU I MprchsodUe 


ToUl. 


1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1844 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1817 

1848 

1849 

. I860, Tonswanda included 

ISil 

1854 

14K1 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1868 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1864 


coming from. I going to. 


$5,493,816 $9,723,2.50 
4,813,646 6,344,750 

6,360,645 8,657,250 


$15,217,066 

11,136,376 

1.5,046,895 


7,458,968 
7,877,358 
11,889,273 
9,4l5,8l« 
11,937,943 
15,875,558 
14, 164,439 
20,471,939 
34, 666, :144 
4:1 , 445, 353 
46,713,796 
45,539, 605 
47,007,144 
37,041, :bo 
44,367,564 
39,346,481 
43,555,443 
38,043,813 
26, 466, 141 
36, 184, 4t)5 
24,448,414 
44,915,046 
49,405,375 
74, 131, 136 


10,259, 100 ! 
7,057,600 i 

11.174.400 
7,218,900 

13,067,250 I 
14,844,450 I 
17,366,300 I 
20,415,500 
27,498,800 
30, .553, 940 

31.793.400 
41,274, 491 

63.659.440 
79, 127, 610 
94,2:10, 740 

83. 476. 440 

79. 879.680 

66.064.680 
44,545,:«30 
29,891,063 
35,595,360 
45,154,114 
18,886,340 
25,574,040 


17,518,068 
14,934,958 
23, 061, 673 
16,434,708 
2.5, 005, 193 
47,740,808 
:il,540,539 
40,887,439 
.59, 965, 144 
.61,7<.t9,273 
58,507, 196 
66,814,096 
90, 666, 582 
1 16, 1(9, 020 
13(i,589,284 
144,824,723 
123,434,943 
104, 108,493 
68,991,481 
66, 073, 468 
60,043,772 
98,069,160 
68, 491, 695 
97,706,176 
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COMMERCE OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Since the era of raid diecoverj in the mountain ranges which girdle tho 
whole Pacific coast, the United States, England, and Russia have made nearly 
equal advances in colonization in that quarter of the world. England is firmly 
planted in the Australian colonies and British Columbia ; Russia has annexed 
Manchooria and the island of Saghalien, which, with her possessions in America, 
almost constitute a dominion of the North Pacific ocean •, California and Oregon, 
with the settlements converging to the harbors of San Francisco and Paget’s 
sound, have become an important section of the United States ; and France 
probably finds a motive for Mexican intervention in the circumstance that her 
power in the Now Pacific World is limited to tho Society Islands and the recent 
successful crusade in Cochin China. 

A review of these results of Pacific colonization will be the best iUustration 
of existing and prospective commerce. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES OF ENGLAND. 

The statistics of the Anstralian colony of Victoria and of the State of Cali- 
fornia present many analogies. 

At the commencement of tho golden era in Victoria, 1851, the wool-created 
colony of Victoria contained 77,345 people who owned C.032,783 sheep, 378,806 
head of cattle, and 21,219 horses, and the wool-created city of Melbourne had a 
population of 25,000 souls. In eleven years tho population of Victoria, under 
the gold imitulse, has increased to 550,000 ; the average exports and imports 
are, respectively, <£12,000,000, and tho population of &e city and sabnrba of 
Melbourne has increased to 138,000. 

In 1849 California had a population not exceeding 75,000 ; its industry and 
production were pastoral, the chief export being the hides of cattle ; and San 
Francisco was an insignificant seaport. In 1864 the population of California 
and its colony, the Territory of Nevada, cannot be less than 500,000, and the 
average exports and imports are, respectively, 855,000,000 per annum. 

The average annual exports of treasure from Victoria and California since 
1854 have closely itpproximatcd, being nearly 840,0007000 annually. In both 
countries the aggregates have decreased with the diversion of labor to agricul- • 
tore and manufactures. In Victoria, the culminating point was in 1856, when 
the export of gold was 2,085,696 ounces, of the value of ,£12,000,000 ; and tho 
least export has been during 1863, viz., 1,634,377 ounces, of the value of 
<£6,537,508. In California, the g^atest annual export was, in 1853, 857,331,034, 
while, for the last two years, California alone has not exported more than 
835,000,000 per annum. 

The entire gold product of Australia and New Zealand stood, in 1862, os 
follows : 

Victoria 1,711,508 ounces. 

New South Wales 584,519 ounces. 

New Zealand 445,902 ounces. 


2,741,929 ounces. 

Or nearly as much as Victoria alone produced in 1856. So with California. 
When credited with the production of Nevada, Oregon and British Columbia, 
which the course of trade brings to California for exportation to different ports 
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of the world, the aggregate retaine and eren exceeds the ainoiint recorded in 
18tl3 ; but California, like Victoria, haa fonnd more productive induBtrica than 
gold mining. 

Both countries now produce an immense number of consumable articles 
which they used formerly to import and pay for with gold. A summary of 
these new sonrees of value in Victoria is compiled from the London Btatistical 
Journal, for December, 1863. lu 1856, the year of the greatest production of 
gold, the colony had only 115,135 acres in cultivation ; in 1862, 640,000 acres. 
The crop of wheat haa increased from 1,148,011 bushels in 1856, to 4,152,000 
bushels in 1862, with a saving of 60 per cent, in price. Oats increased from 
614,679 to 2,633,692 bushels, with a gain in reduction of price of dC400,000. 
The same comparison extends to all agricultural productions — the local supply 
now effecting a saving of gold export in lesser articles of <£5,000,000. 

Great changes may be anticipated from the success of the vine and tobacco 
cultivation. In 1843 four acres were planted by a Swiss vigneron, near Gee- 
long. In 1862 there were 1,464 acres planted with 3,818,3 j 5 vines, (one-half 
only in bearing condition,) from which 16,972 cwt. of grapes were sold, and 
47,568 gallons of wine manufactured. In 1862, 220 acres were planted to 
tobacco, yielding 2,552 cwt. 

The successful manufactures of Victoria are machinery for mines, carriages, 
refined sugar, spirits, woollens, ale, furniture, soap, candles, bisenits, brick and 
tiles, cement and lime, leather, hats and caps, iron rolling mills, jewelry, paper 
bags and pasteboard boxes for tradesmen. - 

The bank circulation fur 1862 was ^1,605,253. 

In railroad construction Victoria is in advance of California. At the close 
of 1863 the colony had 351 miles of railroad in operation, constructed by the 
government, and yielding a revenue of <£433,615, against <£297,949 in 1862, 
when the total mileage in operation was only 220 miles, hir. H 8. Chapman, 
of Melbourne, one year ago, (in January, 1863,) wrote as follows on this inter- 
esting subject (see London Statistical Journal for 1863, p. 439 ;) “ In the early 
part of 1862, the railway from Geelong to Ballarat was opened, but the double 
line not being completed, the department was not in a condition to carry goods 
to any extent. In October the Melbourne and Murray River line was opened 
to Sandhurst. The distance of the two is, in round numbers, 200 miles. There 
are also short railways having their termini at, and radiating from, Melbourne, 
constructed by four distinct companies. These connect the surrounding sub- 
urbs with the city, and are of great convenience to the inhabitants; but it is 
only one of these (that which connects Hudson’s Bay with the metropolis) 
which is of great importance. The total extent of railways in operation is 221 
miles, [351 in January, 1864.] The government has in its hands the means of 
completing the northern line to Echuco, on the banks of the Murray, where the 
Camtaspe empties itself into that river. The embouchure of the Goulbourne is 
only a little to the eastward. This line measures a trifle over fifty miles. 
These government lines have been constructed with borrowed money, as every- 
body knows, <£7,000,000 raised in England, <£1,000,000 raised in Victoria. 
There was a premium of <£385,000, and they would have been constructed for 
some hundreds of thousands less than the original estimates had not the gov- 
ernment obtained the sanction of the icgislature to purchase the Geelong line 
of a private company, which, with the repairs to that line, will require about 
4300,000, or perluipe 4400,000 in addition. This the g;overnment have author- 
ity to raise in the colony. Upon these loans the annual charge is half a million. 
It is not easy as yet to ascertain what the net revenue from the irovernment lines 
will be. They are scarcely yet in a condition to do all the work they will ulti-. 
matcly be capable of, and undoubtedly the revenue will be greatly increased when 
the line is open to Echnea. The revenue at present is <£45,000 per month, and 
is increasing. This will give 4540,000 for tne year. The working expenses 
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«re roaghly estimated at one-half, bnt I am informed they will not exceed, and 
will probably be kept below, dC250,000. In ronnd nnmbeni we may call tbe 
net revenue .£300,000 for tbe year 1863, [it was ,£433.61,5.] to go towards tbe 
payment of tbe interest which is charged on tbo consolidated revenne. This 
net revenae is 3 j per cent, on the capital. I do not think there can be any 
reasonable doubt that in two or three years the net revenue will be worked up 
to the interest, or 6 per cent. 1 am not, however, npon conjecture or specula- 
tion, bnt upon the facts as I find them : and tbe fact with which I am now to 
deal is a deficiency of .£200,000, which the people of the colony now have to 
meet by taxation. Not that we should care to be taxed less if that were not 
the case, but we should have ,£200.000 more to expend on other improvements. 
Is that ^lOO.OOO a loss to tbe community I I answer it is not. It is in tho 
nature of a guarantee premium, to secure tbe great economical gain to the coun- 
try from the cheapness of transport generated by these railways. There is no 
country in the world which has illustrated, and still illustrates, this so perfectly 
AS Victoria. Our existence has been of such short duration, and our progress 
so rapid, that everything may bo said to have passed lieforo the eyes of every- 
body. We can all recollect our roads in the condition in which General Wade 
te said to have found them in tbe north of England. In 1852- ’53 we saw these 
roads “before they were made" — 1854-’58 was the era of macadamization — 
1659-’62 that of railwars. Tbe revolution from the second to the third period 
was not BO marked os from tbe first to tbe second. More than ^100 per ton 
has been paid for the carriage of goods to Bendigo; .£40 and .£50 was not 
nncommon. As MacAdam moved, Melbourne cartage got down to ^18, then 
to ^Cl2, aud latterly to .£5 and .£6 per ton. We now think that enormous. 
The government charge is 50i. to Sandhurst, and 42«. to Ballarat, and in pro- 
portion for shorter distances, and the public are actually agitating for reduced 
rates. At present I have not data to make an exact calculation of the gain, 
but I con make one which will certainly be on the safe side. At present, os 1 
have said, tbe goods trafiSc is in its infancy; but if wo take the twelve months 
at no more than the first two mouths, tho number of tons conveyed will be, on 
tbe Sandhurst line, 128,073; on tbe Ballarat line, 72,840; on both, 200,913. 
Deducting one-third for short distances, it is equal to 134,000 tons carried tbe 
whole way. In 1860 the winter rate of cartage to Bendigo was ^6 10#., tho 
summer rate X5 10#.; mean rate .£6 per ton, and even then tbe carriers had 
tbe benefit of twenty miles of railway. In 1861 tho winter rate was X6, the 
summer rate ^4 5#.; mean, .£4 12#. 6d. This makes an average saving of .£2 
6#. &d. per ton, or a total of .£311,550 gain, against tbe revenue deficiency of 
#C200,000. In this calculation nothing is allowed for the superior condition of 
tho goods when delivered, uotbing for time, nothing for the absence of depre- 
dation, which used to be considerable ; nothing for passengers and their conve- 
nience; and nothing for tbe revenue of tbe Echnea line, when completed, for 
the #£200,000 is charged on the whole. Taking all these into account, I do not' 
doubt that tbe economical advantage distribute over the whole couniry is at 
least ka/f a miUim, secured at a guarantee or insurance charge of #£200,000 ; 
and as the charge is not subject to increase, but may be reduced as tbe truffic 
extends, the advantage must be deemed progressive. Tbe Ecbuca line will 
add a fourth to the length of the lines, and ought, ciinsequently, to add ono- 
fourth to tbe net revenue; that will reduce tbe deficiency to .£125,000; but it 
will also add one-fonrtb to the sum of eccmomical advantages. Englishmen, 
who only know the change from our four-horse coaches, so splendidly appointed 
aud worked, to tbe railway, can form no conception of the revolution which we 
Jrave experienced. It is a change from misery to comfort— a sudden jump 
from tbe eighteenth to the middle of tbe nineteenth century." 

This extract is given without paraphrase, ou aceount of its snggesti vencss in re- 
gard to tbe indispensable internal improvements of mining districts. Gnlifomia 
has recently opened fifty miles of railroad eastward of San Francisco. 
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The leading BtatiaUcs of the Anstralian gronp of English colonies are as foIIoirB : 


Coleiliet, Ac. 

Atm, i<|aar« 
mileft. 

Popnlatlon se< 
conllDg to 
Is test rstWB. 

RsveoDe railed 
in the 

Mlony lo ino. 

coanact nt IMQ. 

Vslne of Im- 
ports 

Value of ex* 
porta. 

Now South Wales .... 

323,437 
8U,831 
67H,(I00 
383, :K8 
978, UOO 
26,215 
100,259 

305,635 
548,944 
56,000 
126,830 
15,091 
90,211 
155, 070 

£ 1, .109, COO 
3,039,000 

179.000 

439. 000 
61,000 

208.000 
465,000 

£7,519,000 

15,094,000 

742.000 

1.640.000 

109.000 

1.006.000 
1,548,000 

£5,072,000 

12,96.1,000 

710.000 

1.784.000 
89,000 

1.025.000 

589.000 



Westeni Australia .... 



2,582,070 

1,358,381 

5,700,000 

27,718,000 

22,232,000 


The rerenne of Victoria since ISCO has been nearly <£3,000,000. In 1863 
it was reduced to ^2,722,299, bnt will reach the former point in 1864. The 
sources of the revenue for the year ending with December, 1863. arc thus pre- 
sented by the Melbourne Argus of January 25, 1864 : 


I. — Customs: 

^irits ( 

Wine 

Beer 

Tobacco, manufactured 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 

Cigars 

Sugar. 

Coffee 

Opium 

Rice 

Dried fruita 

Bops... 

Rata of UspoaL Rotooqo fbr 163& 

10«. per gallon. .£494,045 

3«. per gallon. 44.073 

6d. per gallon. 53,537 

uiJSPS} 

5«. per pound. 10,119 

6d. per pound. 92,780 

£a. per cwt. 118,730 

2d. per pound. 11,918 

lOi. per pound. 23,644 

2x. per cwt. 15,560 

lOr. per cwt. 16,633 

2d. per pound. 5,525 

ner hnshpl. R.445 

Sheepwash tobacco 

^gistration feea, (“unit of entry”) 

3d. per pound. 
2d. per package. 

5,218 

28,026 

Total from customs 


1,048,586 

II. — Excise : 

Spirits distilled in Victoria 

Publicans’ licenses 


.£6,181 

54,625 

Spirit merchants’ Ikenses 

Auctioneers’ licenses 


14,123 

4,350 

978 

0,144 

Brewers 

All other licenses 




89,403 

III. — Income from public works : 

Railways 

Electric telegraph 



ae433.615 

24,222 

Total from public works 


457,837 
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1V-— Territorial : 

Sales and leases of lands, miners’ rights, &c ,£750,603 

Export duty on gold, la. Gd. per oz 121,508 


Total territorial 872,111 


V. — Post office ^117.664 

VI. — Ports and harbors ; 

Tonnage, pilotage, &c dC20,4<53 

VII. — Miscellaneous : 

Fees, fines, and forfeitures, &c ^116,240 


Grand total ,£2,722,299 


The expenditure of Victoria covers the whole field of what in the United 
States is divided into national and state expenditure. Taxation of the entire 
population of the United States in equal measure would produce a revenue of 
8800,000,000. 

Hittell, in his Resources of California, (1862,) estimates that the inhabitants 
of Nevada, Oregon, Washington, the western part of New Mexico, (now organ- 
ized as Arizona,) the northwestern part of Mexico, British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver’s island,' and the Ilawaiinn islands, are an aggregate population of 1,700,000, 
and destined to an identity of commercial interests. 

San Francisco and California hold the same relation to this Pacific population 
which Melbourne and Victoria bear to the 1,400,000 inhabitants ot the Ans- 
tralian group of English colonies. Omitting further comparative statements, it 
is now proposed to exhibit the present nature and relations of the Pacific trade 
which concentrates at the city of San Francisco. This will be done chiefly by 
compilations from the San Francisco Mercantile Gazette, showing the transac- 
tions and situation of 1863. 


THE TRADE OP 8A.V FRANCISCO. 


’The following tabic shows the destination and value of exports from San 
Francisco, exclusive of tho precious metals, during the past three years ; 


New York 

Boston 

Great Britain 

Anslralia 

British Columbia 

Mexico 

Peru. 

China 

Hawaiian islands 

Japan..... 

Outer oountiics.. 


To— 


18C1. 


180-2. 


1863. 


$1,005,034 
98, 345 
2, 838, 004 
],a56, 401 
1,177,152 
1,094,930 
1 Oil, -204 
711,841 
288,877 
15,577 
838,647 


$•2,245,033 
1,19'2, 489 
1,355, ‘217 
xa, ;05 
2,195,903 
1,014,039 
271,251 
72-2, '2-29 
2<n, 370 
‘21,598 
9-20,030 


0,888,072 


10,505,-294 


$2,7:16,435 
1,505,090 
1,697,8-22 
487,085. 
1,746, 801 
1,819,652 
210,206 
1,246,254 
357,369 
43,901 
9-20,584 


12,877,399 
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Thia table indadcs the prodnetions of Oregon, Bridah Oolombia, and north- 
ern Mexico, aa well as of California. 

Tbo Gaaettc adds the following comparative atatemeut of the value of differ- 
ent articlca of California produce exported during the past three years ! 


Articles. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 


$361,452 

10,214 

(131,282 

40,599 

6,400 

3,061 

69,805 

370,200 

21,868 

$65,044 

ji,6O0 



i;984 
1, 131 

'l71 


1,871 


64; 8W 
135,!M0 
81,828 

65; 290 
719,300 
11,285 


FUb 

Flour 

660, 425 
7,;120 

680,234 

]»240 

767,270 

930 


4^603 

10; 998 
947,253 
2,484 
11,040 
968 

11,914 

924,567 

1,807 

3,773 

2,463 

123,084 

11,230 


444; 995 
2,350 




357 


69,931 

1,057 

149,560 
2,417 
72,045 
12,9:16 
1,138,961 
• 25,011 

34.740 

37.740 
1,372, .572 

25,836 
1,009, 194 
23. 843 
2,496 



156; 879 

130;602 
21,828 
1,073,078 
56,338 
118,109 
80, 170 


23; 016 

1,079,850 

36,652 

2ll,:t45 





as; 658 
2,708, 434 
8,000 
619,577 
27, 145 



1,754,110 

80,141 

1,119,098 

45,566 

7,637 

Wino ■ 

Wool 



4; 936 



6,795,758 

6,211,788 

7,208,289 

The destinations of tiiese California products were classified as follows ; 

To— 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 


81,283,381 

2,744.537 

1,078,118 

566,860 

453,953 

158,774 

42,527 

71,315 

82, 465,831 
1,296,889 
287,975 
689,907 
«!9, 927 
216,276 
47,135 
373,611 
394,237 

(2,879,897 

1,620,812 

398,018 

1,010,931 

560,312 

162,094 

66,930 

200,746 

249,449 









390;283 


Total 

6,795,758 

6,211,788 

7,208,289 
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Inclnding exports of treasure, the entire exports of California prodactions 
during three years, may be classified as follows : 



1861. 

1862. 

a 1 


1 

Products of tho mine 

^2, 103, 103 
3,265, 471 
1,041,217 
60,931 
21,828 
962,876 
8,0d0 

144,105,662 
1,645,350 
2,027,082 
149, 56U 
21,868 
798, 191 
25,836 

♦47,082,398 
2,013,976 
2, 182, 156 
134,086 
11,285 
873,864 
81,466 

Products of the herd 

Products of the forest 

Products of the ecu 

Products of the Tine : 

Total 

47, 472,217 

48,773,549 

53,280,209 



The following table shows the value and destination of treasure shipments 
from San Francisco during the years 1S64 to 1863 : 


Years. 

To oastem 1 

To England. 

To China. 

To Pona- 

To other 

Total 


ports. 1 


OUL 

countries. 


1854 

♦46, 533, 166 

♦3,781,080 

♦965,887 

1 

; $204,592 

♦560,908 

♦52,045,633 

1865 

38,730,564 

6, 182, 150 

889,675 

230,207 

128, tl9 

45, 161,731 

1860 

39,896,294 

8,606,289 

1,308,852 

258,268 

573,732 

50,697,434 

1867 

35,531,778 

9,347,743 

2,993,264 

410.929 

692,978 

43,976,697 

1858 

35,891,236 

9,265,739 

1,916,007 

299,265 

176,779 

47,548,02(5 

1859 

40, 146,437 

3,910,930 

3,100,756 

279,949 

1 202,390 

47,640,462 

I860 

35,719,296 

2,672,936 

3, 374,680 

300,819 

; 256, 185 

42,325,916 

1861 

32,628,011 

4,061,779 

3,541,279 

349,769 

1 95,920 

40,676, 768 

1862 

26,194,035 

12,950, 140 

2,660,754 

434,508 

322,324 

42,561,761 

1803 

10,389,330 

28,467,256 

4,206,370 

2,503,296 

1 505,667 

46,071,920 

Total 

341,659,147 

88,306,054 

24,957,524 

j. 207, 602 

1 

|3, 516, 010 

463,706,338 


The imports, answering to these exports, are, in some measure, indicated by 
the following statement of the tonnage which arrived at San Francisco daring 
the year 1863 : 


From — 

No. of 
vessels. 

Tons. 


102 

114,963 
253,017 
22,827 
84,871 
5,628 
4, 1 1.5 


1 414 


' M 


39 


13 


11 


28 

13i962 

32,888 

893 


44 

3 



7 

6,752 

1,335 

981 


3 


3 


1 

295 


4 

1,034 

1,751 

2,977 

80,846 

ChUi ’ 

4 


]| 

Mexican ports 

66 
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STATEMENT — Conthined. 


From — 

No. of 
vessels. 

Tons. 


2 

000 


44 

46,605 
6,520 
2, 176 


IH 


13 


J3 

3|T71 


9 

3; 140 
737 


4 


13 

4,504 



1,699 

641,393 



Recapitulation for the year I860. 



No. of 
vessels. 

1 Tons. 

1 


1,51G 

238 

367,980 

214,655 

4,304 



12 


] 

'200 


132 

64,254 


Total 

m 

611,393 



By A retarn from tbe Register’* office of the Treasury Department, the total 
value of foreign imports at San Francisco for tbe year euding June 30, 1863, 
was as follows; In American vessels, 87,348,960; in foreign vessels, 83,333,173; 
total, 810,682.142. To which add for the third quarter of 1863, in American 
vessels, 81.937,441; in foreign vessels, 8760,956; making an aggregate for the 
period of fifteen months ending September 30, 1863, of 813,370,639. During 
the same period of fifteen months the value of foreign imports to Oregon are 
stated on the same authority at 879,764. There is no return from Puget’s Sound 
district, though estimated to import at least 8100.000 yearly. These custom- 
house returns indicate an annual importation on the Pacific coast of 810,826,967. 

The present tendencies of the Pacific tradd in regard to different countries 
are worthy of observation. 

To New York and Boston the leading articles of export are hides, wool, and 
even copper: 


Articles. 

1860. 

1 

1 1861. 

1862. 

1863. 



11,1.'>5 

177,998 

14,791 

72,938 

315,751 

21,911 

100,470 

308,189 

16,078 

Hides No. 

Wool boles. 

200, 1 16 

11,767 


The exportation of wheat, which in I860 was 203,.'i28 bags, fell to 19,288 
in 1861, and is not reported for the last two years. 

To Great Britain the exports from California chiefly consist of wheat and 
flour, as follows : 
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Articles. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 




36,375 

458,496 

70,945 

1,0'28,664 

8,582 

590,485 

12,200 

844,022 

•Wheal 




To the Sandwich lelands and Mexico, lumber is the leading export, amount- 
ing in 1863 to 772,794 feet for the Sandwich Islands, and 1,152,380 feet for 
Mexico. 

The export of lumber to Peru reached 1,936,156 feet in 1862, and 890,009 
feet in 1863. 

China is also a considerable market for the lumber of the Pacific coast, re- 
ceiving 2,6.59,100 feet in 1862, and 2,709,733 feet in 1863. The San Fran- 
cisco Merointile Gazette of January 12 remarks : “ The shipments of Califor- 
nia products to China during the year just ended have been very much greater 
than ever before. Flour, wheat, lumber, bacon, butter, cheese, lard, wine, veg- 
etables, &c., have all been sent forward in quantities that indicate a rapidly 
expanding market. The people of that country who have lived among ns 
these many years, much to the disgust of certain political classes, and in spite 
of the most determined efforts to drive them away, have done ns a great service 
in teaching their countrymen at home the use and value of our products, and in 
overcoming their ancient prejudices against ‘barbarian’ diet. The trade re- 
quires judicious management, and is in good hands. Wo regard its present 
aspect as perhaps the most important feature in our outward commerce which 
the past year has developed. Its progress may be comparatively slow for some 
time to come, and may yet undergo many vicissitudes ; but once fairly inaugu- 
rated, as indeed it now seems to be, the wants of a population almost illimitable 
give assurance of a market for any surplus we may have to spare at prices rea- 
sonably nmunerative.” 

To Australia and New Zealand the leading export is lumber ; the former 
demand for breodstufis being much below the exportation of 1861. 

The East Indies send to California coffee, sugar, rice, hemp, spices, &C., but 
take little in return except gold and silver. 

The exports of California produce to British Columbia, New Granada, Chili, 
Society Islands, Manilla, Japan, France, Cape of Good Hope, Central America, 
and Bussian possessions, are reported by the San Francisco Gazette ns follows ; 


Articles. 

1860. 

‘ 1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

Barley baps. 

Bilans baps. 

99,243 

291 

92,814 

4,883 

‘25 

1,098 

36 

58 

1,513 

39,034 

8,980 

27,303 

3,074 

Bran baps . 

5,806 

5,762 

75 

28 

1,044 

289 

618 

59,170 

3,709 

Bread bbls. 

Bread cwt. 

205 

1,753 

50 

2,327 

96 



362 

21,480 

Flour bbls. 

33,577 

57,634 

Hat balos. 

7, 318 

3,002 

10 

6,400 

68 

1,531,505 

3,542 

216,000 

5,524 

6, 103 






Leather packam . 

Lumber — boards 

boards .•...bundles and pockara. 
sbiogloB ..No. 

61 

1,740,575 

1,426 

490,000 

.... 

77 

2,897,752 

704 

450,000 

87 

940,899 

366 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Articles. 

I860. 

1661. 

18C2. 

1863. 


411 

2,(KJ0 


400 



6,000 

400 




i 



1,000 

30 

7,766 

4,514 

.2,240 

235 

6 

423 

5,116 

546 

1 



1 220 
3,196 
0, 351 
1,497 
236 


310 

6,463 

6,222 

702 

37 

1 GO 

251 
27,297 

Oats Osgs. 

Potatoes bu^. 

Qaicksilvor fliu»ks. 

fMmon bbis. 

2,504 

4,935 

2,392 

73 

17 

327 

4,164 

3 

Taiiow - packugtis. 

Wheat hugs. 

1,464 

37,357 

i 

1 



The table of treasure shipments indicates a great change of destination since 
1861. Then the shipment-i to our Atlantic cities reiiched S63,Ct2S,011, while 
during 186^ they amounted to only $10,389,330. The treasure shipments to 
England increased from S-1,061,779 in 1861 to $28,467, 2,'i6 in 1863. 

The attention to wool-growing on the Pacific coast during the last five or six 
years has resulted in a very rapid increase of the crop in California. In 1857 
the whole product of the State was only 1,000,000 pounds ; now it is estimated 
at 7,600,000 pounds. Tlie shipments of wool from Sau Francisco have been 
as follows for the lost four years : 



I860. 

1861. 1 

1862. 

1863. 




BoUm, 
13, 127 
8,7.64 
76 
626 




315 



Hiiifliiiii 


12,062 

15,987 

22,615 

1 



The export of the important article of quicksilver for the past six years is 
shown by the following table : 


TO- ^ 

18&8. : 

1 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

j i8ca 


3,559 

250 

400 

600 
2,500 
12, 001 
13,786 

% 2d'i 
1,500 

95 

1,062 



12,901 

4,132 

2,000 

1,364 

103 

3,866 

2,715 

750 

Mi 778 

lli590 


1,068 


8; 869 
3,376 
500 


571 

2^804 

3,4;io 

1,740 

Chili 

930 

1,040 

2,U59 

110 


40 

40 


munn 



50 

25 



325 

100 

1,0T4) 

800 

300 


HHiMil 

133 

135 

57 

424 1 

120 


186 

19 

327 

116 

5 

42 




24, 142 



35,995 

33,749 

26,014 



% 
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The manDfactures of California are nnexpectedly proaperona, and materially 
reduce importationB. Cordage, cement, blanketa, white and colored flannel^ 
clothe and caseimcree, gunpowder, leather, malt liquors, tar, roein, turpentine, 
paper, eoap, wine, are now manufactured with a degree of success which will 
probably control the home market. 

The California supply of coal, chiefly from the Mount Diablo mines, is on 
the increase, reaching 37,0f'0 tons in 1803 ; but the demand is so great as to 
warrant shipments from Vancouver island, Bellingham Bay, and Chili, and 
even from England and Australia. The monthly consumption from the Diablo 
mines daring the last three months of 1863 was fully 6.000 tons |ier month. 

The product of gold and silver on the Pacific coast is estimated at 855,000,000 
for 1803, of which fully 87,000,000 was received from British Columbia, The 
total coinage at the San Francisco mint during the year 1863 wa8$20,2.il,417 97. 

It is contended by the commercial journals of San Francisco that the cur- 
rency of California, which is mostly coin, is more abundant in proportion to 
population and wealth than that of the Atlantic States. The Mercantile Ga- 
zette of February 12, 1864, represents the amount in circulation on the P.acific 
coast as 825,000,000 ; that the population of California with adjoining State (of 
Oregon) and Territories is 600,000, which gives forty-one dollars and sixty-six 
cents prr capita. The total value of real and personal property on the Pacific 
coast is estimated by the Gazette to be 8340.000,000, of which 825,000,000 is 
about seven per cent. The currency of the loyal States east of the mountains, 
notwithstanding its expansion to meet the exigencies of the nation, is below 
those nitios to population and property. The population of the loyal States 
and of the insurrectionary districts which are held by the army (in June, 1864) 
is 24,000 000. If the currency was at the California standard — 841 per capita — 
its aggregate would bo 8984,000,000, and a proportion of 7 per cent, upon the 
total valuation of property would give an equal aggregate. 

VANCOUVER’S ISLAND AND BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Except Anstralia, British Columbia, and the islands adjacent to its coast, 
would be the only important colonial occupation of the Pacific coast by Great 
Britain — Mauritius, liong Kong, and Labuan having their chief s gnificance in 
the convenience of the mercantile maiine. The station of England on the 
northwest coast of North America will prove of great value in the future strug- 
gle fur commercial, if not political, ascendancy in the Orient. 

The island of Vancouver, with its excellent harborage in Puget’s sound, is in 
the latitude, and is not unlike the climate, of Ireland. 'I’lic coldest weather of 
the year is in December ; but little snow fulls, disappearing usually in a few 
days. 'I’he frosts which precede and follow penetrate the soil but a few inches, 
and the lakes ore covered with ice sufiiciently strong to bear the skater only 
during a few weeks. 'The climate is mild and equable, but wanner in summer 
than in England. Cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs are seldom housed. Probably 
not more than half the surface of the island is adapted to agriculture, but the 
soil is of excellent quality, and all other conditions favomble. Wheat, oats, 
barley, hay, and vegetables are produced, and the almost evergreen turf is well 
suited to grazing. The section of country now in course of agricultural settle- 
ment is within sixty miles of Victoria, the leading town of the island, and is 
known as the di.strict of Cowichan. The conditions on which land may be 
taken there, as elsewhere in Vancouver's island, are easy. A single man may 
pre-empt one hundred and fifty acres ; a married man, with his wife id the 
colony, two hundred acres ; and for each child under ten years of age, ten acres 
additional. The government price for the land is one dollar an acre. If un- 
Burveyed land be pre-empted, the settler has to pay for it when surveyed. If 
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surveyed, he has three years in which to pay the purchase money. Another 
condition mokes it incumbent on the pre-emptor to occupy and improve his 
claim. 'When two dollars an acre is expended in improvements the government 
will make a title ; but not so unless the settler has resided on Lis claim two 
years. 

Vancouver’s island is the naval station of England in the North P.ocific. The 
harbor of Esquimalt, three miles from Victoria, and near the .Straits of San Juan, 
is a magnificent haven, fit to shelter a whole navy in safety. The forests of the 
island are an inexhaustible resource for ship-building, while the coal mines at 
Nanaimo, sixty miles from Victoria, on the sueltered navigation of the Gulf of 
Georgia, are of the best possible quality — bituminous and extensive. The scams 
now worked at Nanaimo ore, respectively, three feet ten inches, five feet, and 
two feet five inches, and have been traced to the northwest extremity of the 
island, where Johnson’s straits furnish excellent land-locked harbors. Up to 
1858 the Hudson Bay Company had, iu nine yc.ars, token 03,000 tons ; but, 
duriug 1863, 22,000 tons have been exported to 8au Francisco alone, where it 
found a remunerative sale, though the price at the pit-mouth is six dollars per 
ton. Behind Nanaimo a remarkable natural cleft known as Albconi canal 
leads into Barclay sound, where a London firm have established saw-mills, 
which, during nine months of 1863, cut and exported 16,000,000 superficial feet 
of the finest planking from the Douglas and other pines. These details of the 
coal and lumber trade indicate the gicat advantages of Vancouver for the con- 
struction, repair, and co.aliug of vessels. 

Northward of Puget’s sound the coast of British Columbia is so broken with 
fiords or inlets, and sheltered by islands, as to present the greatest possible 
advantages for fisheries and a coasting trade. The salmon, herring, and other 
fisheries of this region will equal those of Norway. 

British Columbia, in respect to capacity for iigricnlture, may be compared 
with Scotland, while its mineral resources are destined to a development fully 
equal to the gold product of the colony of Victoria. 

The psogress of the colony of British Columbia, during the first four years of 
its organization, will be illustrated by a statement of revenue which is raised 
almost entirely by customs duties levied at New Westminster, or the mouth of 
Frazer riven and by a mining lieense of twenty shillings per ye.ar for each man. 
Duriug the first year of the existence of British Columbia ns a colony — that is, 
to the 31st of December, 1859 — the customs duties amounted to ,£18,464, the 
receipts from other sources being quite trifling. In the succeeding year, 1860, 
the customs receipts reached c£30,416, and those from other sources, such ad 
land sales, port and h.'irbor duties, licenses, &c., nearly ,£23,000 more. In 1861 
the receipts from customs were .£41,177 ; from other sources, ,£38,192. In 
1862 the customs receipts were estimated by Governor Dougins at ,£58,980 ; 
other sources, ,£47,050. One-third of the gross revenue is devoted to the eon- 
struction of roads and bridges, which are objects of first necessity in a rugged 
mining country. By the improvement of the roads from the mouth of the Frazer 
river to- stations three hundred miles distant, the cost of transport has been 
reduced to about twenty shillings a ton, which is 300 per cent, less than in 1860. 

The land system of British Columbia is identical with that of Vancouver’s 
island, the price of land being 4s. 2d. per acre on easy terms of payment. 

The mineral wealth of British Columbia, especially the interior district called 
Cariboo, which part.s the waters of the Columnia, Frazer, Saskatchewan, Atha- 
basca, and Peace rivers to every point of the compass, has Lately been attested 
by papers read at the London Geographical Society, and is confirmed by the 
returns of treasure exports at New Westminster and Victoria. 

Allen Francis, esq.. United States consul at Victoria, Vancouver’s island, 
states that tho export of gold from that port during the year 1863, os obtained 
from reliable sources, amounted to 82,935,170 16, and ho computes that on 
Ex. Doc. 55 13 
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equal amount haa been taken away in private bands, or about 86,000,000 as 
the total export. 

Mr. Francis communicates the following statistical tables : 

Table of import* to Victoria, Vancouver’* hland,Jbr the year* 1861, 1862, and 

1863. 



1861. 

1062. 

1063.' 


$1,5288,359 
2528, :t.50 
216,603 

$2,345,066 
224,793 
75. 370 

$1,080,117 
242,761 
108. 603 

From Waakingtou Territory and Puget’s sound... 

Total 

\ ‘ ' ' 

1,733,212 1 

1 2,645,229 1 2,230,501 


516,041 
54, 382 
31,454 

694,278 
112, 1(« 
32,424 
22,268 
32, 170 
17,000 

1,432,521 
1 11.3,406 

65,870 
45,434 









TntAl 



601,677 

910,246 

1,657,311 



Statement of export* from the port of Victana, Vancouver’* hland, during the 
*ix month* ending December 31, 1863. 


To what place. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Total, 

San Francisco 

Port Angelos 

Astoria 

$20,673 

6,970 

945 

$25,015 

6,604 

1,727 

349 

bl6, 6.50 
6,167 
637 

$28,112 

8,863 

4,206 



$23,217 
3,966 
2, ,566 

$25,456 
10,412 
, 361 

$139, 123 
42, 024 
10,464 
349 

Total. 






27,580 

33,895 

23,474 

40,983 

29,791 

36,229 

191,960 


Statement of the export of gold from Victoria, Vancouver’* hland, from 1858 


to 1863, inclutive. 

1858. Wells, Fargo & Co $337,765 17 

1859. Wells, Fargo & Co 823,488 41 

1860. Wells, Fargo & Co 1,298,466 00 

1861. Wells, Fargo & Co 1,340,395 72 

1862. Wells, Fargo & Co. 1,573,096 16 

1863. Wells, Fargo & Co 1,373,443 39 

McDonald & Co. from 1858 to 31st December, 1861... 1,207,656 00 

1862. Not inclnded in Wells, Fargo & Co.’s statement 33.5,379 00 

1863. Bank of British North America 585,617 85 

1863. Bank of British Columbia 824,876 92 

Hudson Bay Company and others from 1858 to 1863, in- 
clusive, approximate 500,000 00 


10,200,184 64 
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Shipment of gold by express and on freight daring the year 


18C3 «2, 936, 170 16 

Same for the year 1863 63,167,183 18 


Statement of the tonnage of thipping entered and rleared at Victoria, Vancou 
ver’t Island, from ist July to 31jt December, 1863. 


Nationality. 

Tonnage entered. 

No. crew. 

Tonnage cleared. 

No. crew. 

American....... .... 

47,075 

2,412 


2,344 

Foreign 

43, 800 

1,516 

^8l 

1,711 


RUSSIA IM ASIA. 

In 1853, before the English and French fleet had reached the Pei Ho, the 
Euasians appropriated the best results of the campaign. In May of that year 
General Mouravieff concluded a convention at Algoor with tiio Chinese author- 
ities, which enlarged Siberia almost to the absorption of Manchooria — securing 
to Russia a region abounding with the elements of commerce. Along the 
Amoor river, fed by numerous navigable tributaries and capacious enough to 
admit steam vessels two thousand miles from its mouth, the Russo-Cbinese 
treaty fixed the dividing line of the two empires, only varying from its channel 
by a line running to the tide-waters of the Pacific at a point which gives to 
Russia the best harbors on the sea of Japan. The territory thus acquired can 
hardly be estimated under three hundred thousand square miles, rich in the 

E roducts of the forest and in mineral wealth. In securing Manchooria, or the 
est half of the native land of the tribes, whose dynasty is dominant in China, 
Russia has virtually pushed her frontier to the wall of China. 

In the wilderness of Central Asia, west and northwest of China proper, 
Russia is constantly making territorial acquisitions. Even Khiva, Kokand and 
Kborassan are dependencies of the Czar. Indeed, the desert of Gobi on the - 
east, and the Himalayan range and the frontiers of Afghanistan and Persia on 
the south, arc natural boundaries within which Russian influence is paramount.. 
Mongolia, Thibet, Turkestan, are at this moment less members of the Chinese 
than of the Russian Empire. This portion of Asia, known historically as the 
birthplace and scene of empire of Genghis Khan, has a considerable capacity 
for commerce. Stretching from the Suliman range to Siberia, from the Caspian, 
to the sea of Okhotsk, it certainly contains a considerable population, possibly 
a large one, which wants clothes, weapons, iron instruments — moat of the ap- 

E liances and some of the luxuries of civilization — and can give in exchange 
ides, horns, goats’ wool, camels’ hair, tallow, silk, borax, gems, metals, drugs, 
and all that wealth which is sure to bo discovered in very wide tracts of earth. 

“ Englishmen think of the provinces of Central and Northern Asia,” observes the 
London Economist, ” as if they were covered with desert, but they comprise 
every kind of climate, and contain every variety of mineral, while over naif' 
their extent fat grapes grow in the open air, and every traveller records the 
luxurious quality of their fruits.” 

Upon the question of practical communications with Central Asia, the same 
antbfrity reaches conclusions which demonstrate the value of’ the Amoor river 
and its tributaries. “ The true route towards these couutries,” continues the 
writer in the Economist, “ is through Russia and China, for it is the only one on 
which we have much help from water commnnication. By following the 
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Yangtsec and Hoangho to the ntmoet limit of navigation, we bring onraelres to 
points from whence the Chinese merchants have traded with the people east of 
the Himalayas — points from which traffic in wheeled carriages may begin. In 
northern Asia, the true access is by the Amoor, a river which, if 'travellers 
may be trusted, is navigable for more than two thousand miles, and cleaves into 
the very heart of that secluded region. The western division, which we call 
Central Asia, as if Thibet were not more central, is cloven by the Jibon, which 
flows from Bokhara to the Caspian, and the navimtion of which has never been 
fairly tried. ♦ • ♦ The notion of opening the Amoor has been repeatedly 

entertained at St. Petersburgh, and if all sovereign rights were fully reserved, 
and the advantages of such a course to the revenue made quite clear, the gov- 
ernment might be disposed to go gradually much further. To enfranchise the 
great eastern Asiatic rivers by agreement with St. Petersburgh and Pekin 
should be the line to which our efforts ought to be directed.” 

Proceeding upon such a commercial policy in 1858, Lord Elgin, who was 
fully conscious of the advantages gained in the Russian treaty of May, obtained 
from the Chinese government concessions of free travel through the empire and 
of a port of Shingking, at a point easily attainable from Shanghae and open to 
the importation of foreign manufactures. These concessions have been extended 
to American traders. 

Russia has followed the initiative of 1858 with extraordinary vigor. The 
telegraph already connects St. Petersburgh with Irkoutsk, a distance of 5,000 
miles, and will bo extended to the Pacific coast during 18G5. The colonization 
of the valley of the Amoor has been undertaken, and already eighty steam 
vessels are employed in tlie trade with the Russian possessions of the North 
Pacific, while the government of St. Petersburgh extends all possible encourage- 
ment to the enterprise projected by English and American capitalists to unite 
the telegraph lines of the United States and British America with the Russo- 
Siberinn line now advancing to a junction across the Behring straits and throngh 
Russian America. 


COMMERCE OP THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The Hawaiian islands should not bo omitted from the consideration of the 
great commercial changes which the contact of European and Asiatic civilization 
is destined to produce. In 1863 the external commerce of the islands had 
reached an aggregate of 82,301,345, and its progress is indicated by the follow- 
ing table : 


Years. 

Domestic pro- 
duce exported. 

1 

For’u merchan- 
dise exported. | 

Total exports. 

Total imports. 

1846 

8301,025 

102,325 

8303,7.50 

$.598,382 

1856 

460,278 

204, 546 

670,824 

1,156,423 

1860 

480,526 

320,032 

807, 4,59 

1,223,749 

1861 

470, 872 

182,9tr2 

1 GT)9, / 4 4 

701, 109 

1862 

686, 542 

2.51,882 

838, 424 

998,239 

1863 

744,413 

281,430 

1,025,852 

1,175, 493 


The official returns of 1863 are classified as follows by tho Honolulu Com- 
mercial Advertiser: 


0 
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Paying dnty. Bonded 

Imports from United States, Pacific side $304, 503 $36, 617 

“ Atlantic side 122, 770 40, 827 

“ “ Bremen 194,420 62,851 

“ •• Great Britain 63, 400 9, 227 

“ “ Vanconver’s island 32,210 2,277 

“ “ Sea 6,291 179,454 

“ “ Islands of Pacific 6,457 5,468 

“ ‘‘ Sitka, (Bossian America) 4. 586 


730,001 341,303 


Of articles exported, 3,512 pounds of cotton were sent to the United States, 
and the exports of sugar increased from 3,000,000 pounds in 1862 to 5,292,000 
pounds in 1863. 


THB GOLD PRODUCT OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 

The extension of English and American settlement since 1850, expressed by 
the foregoing statistics of Australia, California, and British Columbia, is tho 
result of gold discovery. The London Economist estimates the production of 
gold from the islands and coast of the Pacific during the fifteen years 1849-’C3 
at o£350,000,000 sterling, or equal to 68 per cent, upon the total computed stock 
of ,£600,090,000 sterling of gold existing in various forms in Europe and 
America in 1848, and conjectures that the following numerical distribution of 
these s£350, 000,000 has taken place : 

Employed and absorbed in Great Britain ,£60, 000, 000 

" “ France 110,000,000 

“ “ United States 50,000,000 

sC220, 000,000 

“ “ Australia 30, 000, 000 

•• “ California 20,000,000 

“ Turkey and East .... 40, 000, 000 
“ “ Brazil, Egypt, Spain, 

PortugiU, &c 40,000,000 

130,000,000 


350, 000, 000 


The cheapening of the price of quicksilver, and tho large discoveries of silver 
in Nevada and Arizona, have increased the annual supplies of that metal, but 
only to a small extent compared witli gold. 

Upon the question, now elaborately discussed, of the effect of this gold pro- 
duction upon its exchangeable value, the London Economist of February 20, 
1864, calls attention to the evidence afforded by comparing the average annual 
rates from 1841 to 1863 of the foreign exchange between England, using a gold 
standard, and Paris, Hamburg, and Amsterdam, using a silver standard, and 
according to this statement the fall in the value of gold as compared with silver 
(the best available test at present) in no case exceeds 2J per cent. 

The result of this comparison adds, if mseiblc, to tho force and significance 
of the following language by an eminent English writer:* 


® Tooke, History of Prices, vl, 236, published in 1857 . 
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“ Bet at work and aostalned by tho production year by year of largo quantittee of new 
gold, there Is at work a vast and iocreaeing number of causes all oondudng to augment the 
real wealth and resonrees of the world— all conducing to stimulate and foster trade, enter- 
prise, discorery, and production — and therefore all conducing with greater and greater 
force to neutralize, by extensions of tho snrtaoe to be covered, and by multiplying indefi- 
nitely the number and magnitude of tbc dealings to be carried on, tho a prton tendency of 
an increase of metallic money to raise prices by mere force of enlarged volume. Already the 
boundaries within which capital and enterprise can be applied, with the assurance and 
knowledge alone compatible » Ith durable success, have been extended over limits which tea 
or even five years ago would have been regarded as unattainable. There have come into 
play influences by which It seems to be the special purpose to contribute, by the aid of the 
gold discoveries and by the aid of the concurrent advance of knowledge, to the removal 
or mitigation of many chronic evils against which post generations bare striven almost 
In vain." 

It has been estimated that the populations of China and India, when the 
benefit of a strong and stable government is assured, will develop a commerce 
fully equal to the proportions now witnessed in France. The beginning of 
such a state of things, attested by the movement thither of the precious metals, 
is a fruitful topic of discussion, and will be briefiy considered. 


THE DRAIN OF SILVER TO THE EAST. 

The absorption of silver in Asia has never been so great os since the gold 
discoveries of California and Australia. AVith the increase of bullion Europe 
ceased to regard with apprehension the oriental demand for silver in exchange 
for silks, teas, indigo, and other staples of eastern production. When it was 
known that the Pacific gold stream was yearly increasing in volume, and could 
readily fill any vacuum which the shipment of silver to India and China might 
produce, a great expansion of trade to Asia followed. The precious metals came 
to be regarded as merchandise, and it was deemed wholly unessential whether 
payment was made fur eastern products in the coin or the manuiacturea of 
Europe. 

The following table of tho imports of Indian products into England in a 
series of years indicates the nature of this increase of trade :* 


Imports from British India — value. 


Articles. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

Cotton 1 

Uempy jute, and other articles...... 

Indi^ 

Seeds 

8ilk 

£2,841,979 
504,264 
1,518,097 
1,968,501 
559, 319 
1, 043, 460 
25,661 
490, on 

£3,530,410 
638,300 
2, 190, 131 
2, 545, .372 
565,405 
1,871,279 
82,903 
576,944 

£5,416,883 

610,913 

1,791,644 

1,326,3,36 

188,697 

1,928,006 

147,989 

673,493 

£2,898,779 
685,943 
1,997,511 
1,774,558 
509, 561 
1,059,291 
91,152 
490,521 

Sugar 

Wool.. 




9,507,321 


° See an articls in Hunt's Merchant*’ Magadne, August, 1863, on ‘'Silver : its Prodne- 
tion, Coinage, and Value." 
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Import* from Brituh India — value — Contiuaed. 


Articles. ' 

1 

1859. 

1800. 

1861. 

1802. 

Cotton 

Hemp, jute, and other articles 

Indi^ 

Seeds 

SUk 

£3,901,109 
837, 107 
1,019,004 
2, 344,898 
290,203 
1,101,716 
132,255 
402, 100 

£3,339,076 ‘ 
071,176 
2,220,119 
2,075,274 
60,895 
939,026 
230,064 
699,861 

£9,334,115 
729, 172 
2,605,034 
1,971,449 
136,505 
821,4.'i8 
105,904 
014,999 

£21,933,774 
900,8:J4 
1,784,554 
1,751,003 
4:58, :>72 
308, 493 
161,708 
742,807 

Sugar 

Wool 


10,095,108 

10,235,491 

16,379,286 

28, 087,805 


The steady rise in value to an aggpregate of 860,000,000 in 1857, producing 
a drain of silver, was one of the causes of the revulsion in that year. Since 
then tho purchases of Indian produce, mostly cotton, have risen to $90,000,000 
in 1862, while in 1863 England imported cotton from India to tho enormous 
value of 8200,000,000. 

The q^nantity of silver annually exported from England and the Mediterranean 
to Asia nas been as follows, per En^ish official reports : 


Yejir. 

England. 

Mediterronoon. 

ToUL 

1851 

$8, 362,500 



1853 



13, IIG 3i0 

1853 



27;790;000 

1854 



22, 821, 000 

1855 



39,095,000 

1856 



70, 540,000 

1857 

l:!tlErrilriil 


90,057,401 

1858 



31,594,250 

1859 




1860 



48, 740, 386 

1861 



44,379,175 

1862 

LsU^liisKfl 


01,701,045 

1863, six months 

llitgiyil 


32,99:5,781 




539,029,208 


France, although the richest country of the world in the precious metals, has 
since 1848 parted with 8165,947,253 of silver, and taken in exchange gold. 
This is the case with England, Russia, and the United States, who no longer 
hesitate to encourage and extend their trade with tho non-importing population 
of Asia, althongh at tho hazard of a drain of silver coin. The trade of Cali- 
fornia with China is more reciprocal, owing, it is supposed, to the new demands 
for American provisions and manufactures, which the Chinese immigrants, 
attracted by tho mines to our Pacific coast, carry back with them to China. 
But in Indio, notwithstanding a century of British occupation, tho apathy of 
the natives — their aversion to any exchange exc^t for silver — seems unbroken. 
To this condition of the market ethre has been added, during the last ten years, 
an investment of <£50,000,000 of English capital in the loilroads of Hindustan, 
which has greatly contributed to the influx of silver.* 

— — a 

o See the Banken’ Magazine, Journal of the Money Market, and Commercial Digest, 
January, 1864, London, p. 19. 
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From the time of imperial Rome bullion has flowed from west to east, and 
Pliny complained that India was the “ sink ” of the precious metals. Gibbou 
has also observed that this continuous drain was “ a complaint worthy of the 
gravity of the senate and Humboldt, estimating the produce of the South 
American mines in the beginning of this eentury at $43,000,000, states that 

825.000. 000 were sent to Asia. The tendency to hoard the precious metals 
partakes of the proverbial immobility of the Asiatic character. Silver is less 
used in India for purposes of luxury and ornament than in Europe; and it is 
probable that silver, and perhaps gold, will continue to be the lending article of 
import until the whole Asiatic world, with its population of six hundred millions 
of souls, shall be in possession of the same money supply relatively which is 
found in European or American states. This proportion between population 
and its industry on tbc one hand, and the medium of commerce recognized by the 
world, once established, then, and perhaps not before, will the oriental torpidity 
be succeeded by new and more advanced modes of traffic. The population of 
Great Britain is computed at 30,000,000, with an amount of gold and silver 
in circulation assumed to be <£80,000,000 ; and this amount is found essential, 
notwithstanding the great extension of paper substitutes for coin. The circu- 
lating medium of India in 1857 was about <£80,000,000, but the population of 
India is 180,000,000, or sixfold that of Great Britain. India can, therefore, 
absorb <£400,000,000 in addition to tbc amount she is now supposed to bold 
before she will exceed the monetary level of Great Britain. 

France afibrds a more impressive illustration of the inevitable absorption of the 
precious metals by Asia before the monetary equilibrium will be adjusted between 
the Orient and the Occident. The population of France is, in round numbers, 

36.000. 000; its specie supply 6,600,000,000 francs, or about <£264,000,000. 
The population of India will therefore require <£1,320,000,000 to reach a circu- 

' lation of coin proportionate to that of France. 

But this is not all. It is estimated that there arc 600,000,000 Asiatics, fully 
equal as to industrial capacity to the people of India; many of them — the Japan- 
ese and Chinese especially — superior to the Uindostanese. Before the orien- 
tals reach the monetary level of England, they must be in possession of 
<£1,600,000,000, while to attain on equality with France no le.«s than an aggre- 
gate of <£4,400,000,000 must be permanently absorbed by the 600,000,000 
Asiatics, who are soon to be brought into close commercial relation with Christ- 
endom. 

The capital and industry of Europe and America were never so active as 
now. How immeasurable, under tbc impulse of machinery, is the energy and 
the amount of production. Fully proportionate is the exigency of distribution 
and the development of commerce; and os money is the grand instrument both 
of production and distribution, it must be permitted to diffuse itself proportion- 
ately. Until every land is saturated to the full standard of Europe and the 
United States, there will be no excess of supply from the mines of u the con- 
tinents. The golden age is here, hot we stand only on its threshold. 
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oveelanC trade and communications 

BETWEEN THE * 

PACIFIC COAST AND TBE MISSISSIPPI STATES. 


Having considered the external commerce of the United States, mostly con- 
centrated on the Atlantic seaboard, and the volume of internal trade between 
the Mississippi States and the cities and communities cast of the Alleghanics, 
the grand result of nearly three centuries of American civilization, and having 
also anticipated, from less than twenty years of similar colonization on the Pa- 
cific coast, a still more remarkable phenomenon of social and material progress, 
it remains to consider the situation and prospects of those interior American 
States which are destined to connect the two great oceans by a railway across 
the American continent, itself the precursor of other communications of the 
kind. 

The California division of the Union Pacific railroad consists of three sec- 
tions, under the control of three companies : First, the San Francisco and San 
Jos6 Railroad Company, which has a section of fifty miles between these two 
places ; secondly, the Western Pacific Railroad Company, which has a section 
of one hundred and fifteen miles from San Josd to Sacramento; thirdly, the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, which has the section from Sacramento to 
the eastern boundary, in Truckee valley, a distance of one hundred miles. 
The first section, from San Francisco to San Jose, is completed and in opera- 
tion. The further distance to Sacramento is rapidly advancing to completion. 
With the aid of the California legislature there is a probability that the rail- 
way will be pushed to the eastern boundary of the State sooner than the lines 
west of the Missouri river will be constructed for an equal mileage. 

When recently the people of Nevada Territory were represented in a conven- 
tion to frame a State constitution, there was no dissent from the proposition that 
the credit of the State to the amount of S3,000,000 might be applied to aid 
the construction of a Pa :ific railway, nll^other/ loans of credit for internal im- 
provements being prohibited. This provision will doubtless be inserted in the 
constitution soon to be presented. Utah, Colorado, and Kansas will also co- 
operate with cfliciency. 

But the surest guarantee will bo the resources, present and prospective, of the 
oigonizations named, which will now be consider^ in geographical sequence. 

NEVADA. 

The population of Nevada Territory by the census of 1860 was 6,857. At 
the close of 1863 it had reached 60,000, of which nearly 20,000 was concen- 
trated at Virginia City, the centre of the most productive silver district. Within 
four years $5,000,000 have been expended in ercctiug quartz mills and reduc- 
tion works; another 85,000,000 have been Imd out in opening the mines, and 
three times as much in various kinds of improvement. In wagon roods alone, 
leading into and through the Territory, 8500,000 have been spent, an invest- 
ment that has paid from forty to eighty per cent, per annum. The tolls col- 
lected on these roads daring the year 1863 reached at least the sum of 8200,000. 
The money paid on freights coming into the Territory from the Pacific coast 
amounted to fully 83,000,000. About 3,000 teams of various kinds are cm 
ployed in this business, besides numerous pock trains. 
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The argentiferona lodes of Nevada, first known as the Washoe silver mines, 
are not confined to the neighborhood of the first discoveries, althongh none 
have elsewhere been met with carrying so large a body of rich ores as the origi- 
nal Comstock, at Virginia City. Some claiming to be equally rich, but com- 
paratively small, have been found at other points. The localities of the other 
principal mines of Nevada, naming them in the order of their discovery, are the 
Esmeralda mines, a little over one hundred miles south-southeast of Virginia 
City; the Humboldt, one hundred and sixty miles northeast; the Silver Moun- 
tain, sixty miles south; the Peavine District, thirty miles north; and the Reese 
River Country, one hundred and seventy miles east-northeast, embracing, like 
the other sections named, many districts, and flanked by two of more than ordi- 
nary promise — the Cortez, seventy miles north, and the San Antonio, one hun- 
dred miles south of Austin, now the principal town in the Reese River region. 
Resides these, there are many isolated districts in various parts of the country, 
all advancing claims to great mineral wealth. 

Extensive districts of Californio, along the course of the Sierra Nevada, are 
argentiferous. On both the California and Arizona sides of the Colorado river 
silver lodes of manifest value are met with. In Utah Territory silver-bearing 
ledges, not unlike those found in the vicinity of Reese river, are numerous, and 
similar discoveries in the Boise country and other portions of Idaho have been 
made; but Nevada as yet sustains her pre-eminence as the silver-bearing region 
of the United States. 

There are now more than a hundred quartz mills in operation in the Territory 
of Nevada. These cany from five to forty stamps each, and have been erected 
at a cost ranging from 810,000 to 8100,000, three or four at least having ex- 
ceeded the latter sum. The Gould and Curry mill, with its surrounding im- 
provements, has already involved an expenditure of 81,200,000. About three- 
fourtlis of these mills are driven by steam, and the balance by water. Of the 
entire number in the Territory, seven-eighths are in the vicinity of Virginia 
Ci^, the most remote being not over fifteen miles distant. 

It is calculated that every stamper will crush a ton of rock in 24 hours. 
Supposing 100 mills to be in constant operation, carrying an average of 10 
stamps each, 1,000 tons of ore are crushed daily. This ore will yield at the 
rate of 850 per ton, giving a daily product of 850,000 for the Territory, or a 
total, allowing 300 working days for the year, of 815,000,000 per annum. 
With proper allowance for the increased production of 1864, the estimate of 
820,000,000 for the current year will not seem an exaggeration. 

The colony of Victoria, in Austrafla, had a population in 1861 of 540,322, 
about equal to that of California and Nevada. The total number of persona 
residing within the mining districts of Victoria is given as 233,501, of which 
90,364 are returned as directly employed “ in the extraction by washing, crush- 
ing or other mode, of gold.” Upon this basis the colony of Victoria has under- 
taken and constructed 351 miles of railway at a cost of .£35,000 per mile; 
while society in the gold-fields, under the necessity of co-operation imposed by 
quartz mining, has bwn transformed from the violence of the first epoch of gold 
discovery to a remarkable condition of order and sobriety. Heavy and expen- 
sive machinery employed on works which extend over a period of several 
years have obliged the miner to adopt a settled mode of life. Attractive home- 
steads are everywhere seen, and flourishing cities are founded almost in a day. 
The same results are soon to be observed in Nevada — perhaps are already 
visible. Virginia City (in the language of the Edinburgh Review, describing the 
populous towns of Victoria) " contains us many as 20,000 or 30,000 inhabitants, 
with streets well metalled and paved, lighted with gas, and supplied with water, 
with churches, three daily newspapers, and other public institutions.” The 
construction of 300 miles of railway will soon bo added to the analogy of com- 
parative progress. 
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UTAH. 

The settlements of Great Salt Lake City, and elsewhere in Utah Territory, 
bare directed their industry exclusively to agriculture and domestic uianufac* 
tures. Their ecclesiastical rulers, by giving such a direction to the labor of the 
people, have shown great sagacity, fur not only is society organized on surer 
foundations than in mining districts, but the demand fur all the products of Utah 
has been so constant and remunerative as t<j furnish an advantageous liome 
market. Simultaneously with the first settlement at Salt Lake the overland 
emigration to California commenced, and has increased from year to year until 
in 1863 it meets a return column of adventurers who are pushing eastward and 
northward to the gold-fields of Colorado, Idaho, and Montana. The consump- 
tion by the crowdis in transit, both east and west, sustains the prices of provis- 
ions and manufactures at rates which encourage population and accumulate 
wealth. 

By the census of 1860 the population of Utah wits 40,273, an increase of 
253.89 per cent, since 1850. The total valuation of property wa.s S9t>6.083 in 
1850, and 85,596,118 in 1860, or an increase of 467.50 per cent. If these 
proportions continue during the present decade, the population of Utah will be 
142,525, and tho valuation of property $31,757,966 in, 1870. 

Most of Utah is barren ; perhaps one-fiftieth of the surface, with the aid of 
irrigation, isavailable for agriculture ; but over other and more extensive districts 
grazing and wool-grpwing will reward industry. The native gra.sse.s, especially 
the bunch grass, are heavily seeded, fattening cattle like grain, and giving 
great consistence and richness to the milk of cows. This concentration of nutri- 
ment is a result of the arid climate, and to the same cause may be attributed 
the health of sheep, and the fine quality of their fleeces.* 

Iron and copper mines, which have been discovered in the Wahsatch moun- 
tains of Utah, have received more attention from tho Mormons than the indica- 
tions of gold and silver, but tho time is at hand when the precious metals will 
be mined os successfully as in Nevada. 

The present population of Utah is variously stated — by Peter A. Dcy, esq., 
engineer of tho Union Pacific Railroad Company, at 75,000 ; by Fitzhugh 
Ludlow, esq., in the Atlantic Monthly Magazine, at 80,000 ; and by lion. J. 
F. Kinney, delegate from Utah to Congress, at 100,000. They are producing, 
besides fruits and creals, wool, cotton, silk, paper, leather, iron, le.ad, copper 
and salt, having introduced machinery for manufactures. 


o The following paragraph from the San Francisco BuUdin relates to the subject : 

Tbi PAirruaBS or nil Obiat Basui. — T hese arc generalljr found abiiDdant on the eleva- 
tions and rounded hills from 500 to 5,000 feet above the foot plains and level deserts 
coming west from the Salt Lake ranges. Hay is mode from wild rye and barley, with 
many other grasses unknown heretofore to our hay-makers, and mostly ondetcribed in 
science. In several parts a species of wheat has been met with, and also several varieties 
of clover have long been nsed by passing emigrants, since 1846. Brush and shrub pines, 
and oaks not over one or two yanls high, and covered with acorns and nuts, are common in 
many districts, and make excellent food for stock animals, being also necessary articles of 
the Paputo cuisine ; the dwarf oak acorns being particulariy nutritious. An American 
gambusioo, who had tramped up and down Arizona and Neva<la in 1862-'63, lately stated 
to a correspondent of tho BullAm that the grasses of the eastern slope, or the other pas- 
tures with which they are mixed, have the property, when a iittle advanced in the season, 
of making the milk of domestic cows much thicker ami more like the consistence of warm 
cream, and very rich in making cheese. It is many times more sustentative than that of 
the coast, and mneh more sweet and toothsome, though less In quantity, these being its 
usual peculiarities at all seasous A variety of stiff, short grass is found in these places, 
not over a foot high, which is full of ffne se^ and is greedily eaten by cattle and horses, 
and keeps them in excellent condition. 
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The late F. W. Lander, in a communication to the Secretary of the Interior, 
dated February 13, 1S58, speaks of the inhabitants of Utah in the following 
terms : “ Having been much exposed in the passes of the central mountains 
during two protracted explorations, with very small parties of men, and especially 
the last season, when the Monnons were expecting attacks from the government 
military I'orces, I wish, in this connexion, to place on record my own opinion 
and that of my party in favor of the masses of the Utah population. Oilen 
reduced to great straits for provisions and supplies, I was uniformly relieved, 
and in several instances most kindly and hospitably entertained by that distant 
class of our fcllow-iytizcns. It cannot be denied that among this peculiar people 
exists as much thorough push, practical energy and determined movement, as 
are found in the republic. Both in founding the colonies of Salt Lake and 
throwing open that arid, desolate section to settlement, they have overcome 
some of the most remarkable obstacles of nature. In fact, the initiative steps 
taken by this singular people first gave great impetus to our own overland 
emigration, by imparting knowledge of the resources of travel, and by furnish- 
ing supplies." Again, in a subsequent communication, Colonel Lander remarks; 
“ The existence ot this Mormon population, and the supplies they are enabled to 
furnish, is a most important matter in making estimates for any public work to 
be carried on in that section of country. They are very excellent laborers, 
many of them Cornish miners, who understand Ml sorts of ledge work, masonry, 
&c. The majority of the lower classes are trained in.the use of implements of 
excavation, from the amount of picking and digging which is required in the 
building of the great irrigating ditches, and in tbc erection.of the earth and rock 
fences by which the farms of the country are separated. They will prove of 
remarkable service should the proposed line of the Pacific railroad pass any- 
where in the vicinity of their settlements. Ex-Govemor Young told me that 
he would engage to find laborers and mechanics to build that portion of a Pacifio 
railroad which should extend across the Territory of Utah.” 

COLOBADO. 

Colorado Territory, with a white population of 34,231 in 1860, and an esti- 
mated ama of 100,000 square miles, or 66,880,000 acres, has nearly doubled in 
population dui-ing the first three years of the current decade. The population 
in January, 1864, may be fairly stated at 60,000. The production of gold in 
1862 was 810,000,000, which will probably reach 816,000,000 during 1864. 

A message of honorable John Evans, governor of Colorado, to the Territorial 
legislature, delivered February 3, 1864, indicates quite distinctly the future 
situation of the State in regard to agriculture, grazing, and mining. He esti- 
mates that not over one-half of the supplies of provisions for the Territory are 
yet produced from the soil, and anticipates that this relation between supply 
and demand will be maintained for years to come. He admits that “ the araule 
lands of Colorado, except for purposes of grazing, are limited exactly by the 
quantity of water that may bo found applicable to purposes of irrigation,”, while 
Maiming that lands are very productive when irrigated. The governor presents 
the following comparison between the returns of agriculture in Colorado and 
Hliuois : 

Colorado.— \ man't labor— \0 acre* com, 15 acre* wkeat. 


10 acres com, 40 bushels per acre— 400 bushels, at 83 81, 200 00 

15 acres wheat, 30 bushels per acre— 460 bushels, at 83 1,350 00 

Com fodder from 10 acres, at 810 per acre 100 00 

Wheat straw from 16 acres — 20 tons, at 810 200 00 


Total 2,850 00 
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lUinoU. — 1 tnan’i labor — 30 acre* com, 15 acre* wheat. 


30 acres com, 60 bnshels per acre — 1,800 busliela, at 30 cents. . $360 00 

16 acres wheat, 16 bnebels ^ acre — 225 basbcis, at 75 cents. . 168 75 

Straw and fodder, estimated 100 00 


Total 628 75 


Profits in Colorado over those in Illinois on the annual labor of 
one man $2,221 25 


Even more significant than these extraordinary prices of com and wheat in 
Colorado is the suggestion by Governor Evans, that one claim of each quartz 
lode discovered hereafter shall be reserved, by act of Congress, for the purpose 
of creating a school fund, “ as the usual grant of school-lands by the general 
government will be comparatively valuclea* for *itch a purpose in Colorado." 

Governor Evans alludes to the progress of quartz 'mining in the following 
terms : 

“ The improvement in the modes of saving gold from the ores of our mines 
that have been made during the past year have given a new impulse to mining 
operations. By these new processes, ores that paid $25 per ton by the old 
process are readily made to yield $100 per ton, while many varieties produce 
much more largely, and this without greatly increasing the expenses.” 

The inmrovements here alluded to are chemical as well as mechanical, and 
are thus described by a writer in the New York Commercial Advertiser : 

“ The gold in the quartz is associated with iron pyrites ; it is held very tena- 
ciously, as if combined itself with the sulphur always present. The old plan, 
after drawing off the sulphur, was to pulverize very fine and then apply quick- 
silver, which united with all the gold free, forming a part, which, exposed to 
heat, lost the quicksilver in vapor, leaving the gold pure. By this process 
much gold was lost because it adhered to the pyrites and passed off in the 
tailings. A new process of roasting at a certain heat drives off the sulphur 
without adding to the cohesion of the pyrites or causing the gold to volatilize. 
This process increases the product threefold. In other cases, where the ores 
are finely pulverized, (he gold becomes so fine as to float in the air, thus es- 
caping the quicksilver. This diflficulty has been met by heating the quicksilver 
into vapor enclosed in a cylinder, into which the dust penetrates. The vapor 
thus fixes the floating particles of gold, and the yield has been raised in the 
proportion of two to five.” 

On the western slope of the Snowy mountains, in Colorado, extensive silver 
mines have been discovered. Iron, lead, quicksilver, and coal have also been 
found in the Territory, and have already attracted capital. With the ratio of 
increase since 1860, U>e population of Colorado will bo 200,000 in 1870. 

The discoveries and development of the Gregory district is the solo basis, 
hitberto, for the settlement of Colorado. This district extends from Gold Ilill 
to Empire City, about thirty miles along the base of the Snowy range, and is, 
on the average, about ten miles in width — on area of three hundred square 
miles of gold-producing mountains, in which a hundred quartz mills are now in 
operation. 

Governor Evans, in his message of July 17, 1862, thus describes the mines 
and the manner of mining in the Gregory district : 

“ The veins of quartz ore found within an average distance of one hundred 
feet of each other. They ore by the mining laws divided into claims of one 
hundred feet in extent, making surface enough on quartz lodes in this region 
alone for over eight hundred Uionsand claims. These veins ore from six inches 
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to nine feet in thickness, and vary even more in their quality— from those that 
will not pay at all, to those that prodnee the richest ore that has been found in 
any part of the world.” 

He estimates that ore yielding 813 per ton pays all expenses, and that the 
average result of quartz mining in Colorado is 936 per ton. 

Intelligent observers express the conviction that the range of the gold-bearing 
quartz is not limited to the Gregory district, but is os extensive as the Snowy 
range itself; and that recent discoveries in the vicinity of the South Park, and 
along Clear and Boulder creeks and their branches, are but the precursors of 
developments in the mountain chain that separates the three porks that will, 
in a very few years, yield a greater amount of treasure than is now furnished 
by California, building up important points north as well os south of the present 
centre. 

Professor James T. Hodge, geologist of the Union Pacific railroad, reports 
the existence of iron and coal near Fort Laramie and the Cheyenne Pass- 
localities north of Colorado. The Black Hills and Medicine Bow mountains 
contain these minerals, while the Laramie plains, in the vicinity, will be availa- 
ble for agricultural settlement. In the vicinity of Denver City, Colorado, 
Professor Hodge visited coal-beds which present a thickness of five feet ten 
inches pure cod, with no mixture of slate, and thus describes its appearance 
and quality : 

" The cool is of a brilliant jet black, and is easily mined in large lumps, 
which appear to bo firm and sound, but are said to cmmblc after exposure mr 
a few weeks to the air. It contains but little bitumen, burning with little 
smoke, no unpleasant odor, and a yellow flame. It does not melt or coke, and, 
however high the draught, produces no clinker. The ashes of most of the 
beds are usually white and bulky. A welding heat in a forge is obtained with 
difficulty. Sulphur is observed in it, in small quantity, in the form of exceed- 
ingly thin disks of iron pyrites disseminated tnrongh the seams. Particles of 
mineral rosin ore much more abundant, scattered through the coal of the size 
of pin-heads.” 

Another coal-bed, worked for the supply of the Denver market, is in the 
hills along South Boulder creek, only two and a half miles from the base of the 
Rocky mountains. This locality also affords an abundance of iron ores, and 
has been selected for the establishment of the first blast furnace erected in the 
Territory, which went into operation in March, 1864. “ The principal coal- 
bed is opened a few rods soutneast from the furnace, and has been worked one 
hundred feet down a slope of about ten degrees from the horizontal toward the 
cast. The bed is twelve feet thick, almost uniform in quality, with no inter- 
mixture of slate, and presents a beautiful appearance in the brilliant lustre of 
the coal. A little sulphur (pyrites) may here ne detected in the seams.” Two 
other beds are described, one of them affording coal of a firmer quality than the 
others. 

These specimens of coal were submitted to Professor John Torrey, who, after 
analysis, describes them as belonging to the class of lignites — not technically a 
bituminous cool, neither cannel nor an anthracite. " Still, in common parlance, 
it will be regarded as cool. In calorific power the Rocky mountain coal may 
be placed between dry wood and bituminous coal, and therefore it is a most 
valuable fuel. It may be used for the smelting of iron and other ores. For 
locomotives it could be employed to advantage, with some modification of tho 
fireplace. The ash is so small in quantity, and so light, that most of it would 
be carried off by the blast of the furnace. Tho coal bums freely in a small 
stove, making a hot and clear fire, and leaving no clinkers. The specimens, 
that were examined had a tendency to break np and crumble after being soaked 
with water and allowed to dry ; hence the necessity of protection from moisture." 

The iron ore found at the eastern base of the mountains, near Denver City. 
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is characterized by Professor Torrey as “ lemonite, a compact variety derived 
from carbonate of iron, and commonly known by the name of brown hematite 
or brown iron ore.” “ It is found,” continues Professor Hodge, “ in irregnlar 
deposits, scattered over the summits, ends, and elopes of many of the ridges 
which border South Boulder creek and Bock creek. These deposits extend to 
a depth of only one to three feet, and, as they evidently do not form a part of 
the strata in the hills, it is impossible to make any estimate of the quantity of 
ore they will afford. One can judge, only from seeing numbers of acres thus 
covered, that supplies may bo obtained for one or more blast furnaces for sev- 
eral years ; but extended observations would be necessary before positively 
asserting that large works could be supported from this source. The ore is 
found in pieces of all sizes up to masses of half a ton weight, and large quanti- 
ties of it are so fine that it would have to be collect^ for the furnace by 
screening. There is scarcely any intermixture of foreign stony materials in 
these deposits. The quality of the ore is generally pretty good, though the 
larger masses are not so fine-grained and pure os the smaller ore. 1 should 
judge that an average of three tons would be required to make a ton of iron. 
The ore is in excellent condition for the blast furnace, its long exposure at the 
surface having prepared it for smelting almost as thoroughly as if it hod been 
roasted. Its unusual mode of occurrence, nnconnccted with the strata in the 
hills, was for some time a source of perplexity ; and it seemed necessary to ex- 
plain it correctly in order to judge better of the probability of the ore being 
found in large quantities in other places on the range of these formations. On 
examining Uie country up to the base of the mountains 1 discovered what I 
believe is the true explanation. At the distance of two and a half miles from 
the mines the marginal ridge, already noticed, rises suddenly with a very steep 
face and dip of its strata. The surface at its foot is covered with large rounded 
boulders from the granite rocks of the mountains. Some, also, are of the red 
sandstones and conglomerates of the outer ridge. They decrease iu size and 
numbers towards the east, indicating the movement in that direction of vast 
bodies of water or ice. These, together with the evidences of denudation I 
had observed farther north, evidently not referable to the diluvial or drift forma- 
tion, appeared to me as more strongly marked evidences of glacial action than 
I had ever before seen. The extension of this over the hills near the furnace 


must have excavated the soft beds, of which they aro in great part composed ; 
and the light clayey materials of the strata containing the iron ores being swept 
away by currents of water, these, by their weight, were left behind, and are 
now found spread over the surface of the hills. By long exposure they have 
been oxidized and converted from the clay iron stone, or ‘ blue case iron’ as 
it is here called, into the shelly hematite, ouch a derivation of the ore, if cor- 
rect, must itself make the quantity in any locality always uncertain. Found as 
it is, it is collected and delivered at the furnace at a cost of S3 per ton, making 
about S9 to the ton of iron.” 

"The furnace, owned b^ Messrs. Langford, Lee, and Marshall, is a very small 
stack, of doily capacity of only four or five tons of pig iron. It is twenty feet 
Muore at base, twenty-two feet high, and seven feet diameter at the boshes 
l^e hearth is five feet high and eighteen inches diameter. It is intended to 
work the furnace with cold-blast, and the consumption of charcoal will probably 
be from two hundred and fifty to three hundred bushels to the ton of iron. The 
aost of charcoal at the furnace is ten cents per bushel, making the cost of fuel 
from $25 to $30 per ton, while that of ore, as above stated, may be rated at $9. 
The cost of the lunestone for flux will probably not exceed fifty cents, and the 
remaining items of labor, repairs, &c., may be estimated at about $7. The total 
cost will probably be about S45 per ton of pig metal. In large establishments 
the expenses should be leas, especially if the raw mineral coal could be substi- 
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tntcd, wholly or in part, for the charcoal. The quantity of fuel, too, would b« 
diminished by the use of the hot-blast." 

The prospects of agriculture are thus considered by Professor Ilodgc : " The 
agricultural resources of the prairies are somewhat limited by the extreme dryness 
of the climate. Rain seldom falls, and were it not for the never-failing supplies 
of water in the numerous streams running from the snowy central range of the 
Rocky mountains, the country would be an uninhabitable desert. Yet the soil 
is in great part fertile, warm, and mellow, and abounds in gypsum and .-iidts of 
soda, which appear upon the surface in the form of an incrustation resembling 
frost. This is particularly abundant about the edges of dried-up ponds. The 
alkaline salts affect the waters of many of the wells, rendering them nauseous 
to the taste and unwholesome, and mixed with the dust of the roads, this is said 
to be, in the summer season, very injurious to the eyes of travellers. It is re- 
markable that, notwithstanding the want of rain, no great trouble is experienced 
over the plains for the want of water at the ranches and stations along the roods. 
I crossed the Platte river at Fort Kearney in October, over its dry, sandy bed, 
and yet the wells along the valley contained abundant water, and, in general, 
they were not twenty feet deep, their bottoms not reaching to the level of the 
stream. It is difficult to explain from whence these supplies are derived. The 
dryness of the soil renders irrigation necessary for its successful cultivation, and 
this is already practiced to a considerable extent in Colorado, after the system 
of the Iilexicans, which consists in the excavation of acequia* or ditches, often 
several miles in length, by which the water of the streams, taken out at an upper 
level, is carried at this elevation past the farming lands, over which it is let out, 
as occasion requires, by tapping the actquia* at any desired points. The culti- 
vation is thus limited to lands lying below the level of the aeequias, and such 
lands are met with of considerable extent along most of the streams, spreading 
out to great width, even before these have fairly emerged from the mountains. 
Very productive and extensive farms thus situated arc seen running an among 
the basaltic hills, or Clear creek, and similar improvements extend all along this 
stream to its mouth, below Denver. The streams north of it, so far as and in- 
cluding the Cache d Poudre, afford the same advantage for cultivation of the 
soil, and along most of them the lands ore occupied in continuous lines of farms. 
In the newness of the country, which has been occupied only two or three years, 
the crops are limited to a few of the most necessary articles. Flour being sup- 
plied to the Territory from the States and New Mexico, the cultivation of wheat 
IS not so important ns of the more bulky articles, which will not pay for trans- 
portation from such distances. Some wheat, however, is raised, and the crop is 
a successful one. But attention is chiefly directed to procuring the large sup- 
plies of hay, com, oats, and vegetables, required by the numerous gold-mining 
population in the mountains. The hiy being made from the wild prairie gross, 
its supply is limited only by the amount of labor employed in cutting and stack- 
ing it ; still, owing to an overstock of it the previous year, the quantity put up 
in 1863 has proved too small for the demands of the country, increased ns they 
are by the extraordinary accumulations of snow, which, covering the plains, cut 
off the herds of cattle and horses, with which the country is abundantly stocked, 
from their accustomed support by grazing during the winter. This, together 
with the obstructed condition of the roads, caused the price of hay in December 
last to rise to S105 per tou at the gold mines. Com, which is a good crop, and 
may be raised to any extent along the streams, was worth ot the same time nine 
or ten cents per pound. Potatoes are produced in abundance, as also onions, 
cabbages, and many other vegetables ; but in tbis unpropitions season the prices 
of all these range high. Onions are raised with scarcely any of the labor at- 
tending their estivation in the States, yet they were from ten to twelve cents a 
pound. They grow so luxuriantly that a single one often weighs more than a 
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ponnd. Such prices cannot be sustained in a favorable season, and particnlarl 7 
when the country is supplied with a more numerous agricultural population. 

“ It is an important question wbctber the cultivation of these prairies is always 
to be limited to those portions capable of being irrigated only by the system now 
in use. The mountains, it appears, are abundantly provided with water, derived 
chiefly from the melting of tlio snows in the great central range. A large part 
of this, without doubt, penetrates under the stratified rocks, which on both sides 
dip away from the mountains. These waters probably flow in underground 
cbannels far from the mountains, and if tapped by artesian wells sunk down to 
tliem, they might reasonably be expected to rise to the surface in never-failing 
springs. The stratification of the country is certainly remarkably encouraging 
to such an enterprise; and another indueement to its prosecution would be the 
discovery of the mineral beds, whatever they may be, beneath the surface. This 
would be a certain and most economical method of determining the existence or 
non-existence of beds of coal in localities where it might be especially desirable to 
obtain this fuel. Artesian wells must at some time be exceedingly useful at 
Laramie plains, which are nut so well watered as ths country east of the mount- 
ains. These plains, hitherto entirely uncultivated, afford, in places, good pas- 
turage, and a considerable amount of prairie-grass hay, for the use of the over- 
land Btam line and of emigrants.” 

The Laramie plains and the mountain valleys of the Black hills and the 
Medicine Bow chain are mentioned by Professor Ilodge as repositoiies of iron 
and coal, and having the constituents of agriculture with the aid of irrigation. 
These statements were anticipated by Lieutenant (now General) O. K. Warren 
in his report, as topographical engineer, npon Nebraska Territory, published ia 
18dS-59, (Executive Documents, volume 2, part 2, p. C43,) from wnich an ex- 
tract is given ; 

“ lu the mountain formations which border the great plains on the west are 
to be found beautiful flowing streams and small, rich valleys, covered over with 
fine gross for hay, and susceptible of cultivation by means of irrigation. Fine 
timber for fuel and lumber, limestone and good stone for building purposes, ore 
here abundant. Gold has been found in places in valuable quantities, and, 
without doubt, the more common and useful minerals will be discovered when 
more minute examinations are made. I think it exceedingly desirable that 
something should be done to encourage settlements in the neighborhood of Fort 
Laramie. The wealth of that country is not properly voln^, and the Indian 
title not being extinguished, there is no opportunity to settle it Those who 
live there now support themselves by trade with the Indians, which being al- 
ready overdone, it is to their interest to keep others away. If the Indian title 
were extinguished and the protection of a territorial government extended there 
so as to bo effectual, there would soon spring up a settlement that would rival 
that of Great i?alt lake. The Laramie river is a beautiful stream, with a fine, 
fertile valley, and there are such everywhere along the base of the mountains. 
Pine timber of the finest quality in abundance grows there, easy of access, 
fram which the finest lumber can bo made. Building-stone of good quality 
abound. The establishment of the military post and the constant passing of 
emigrants have driven away the game, so that the Indians do not set a high 
value on the laud, and it could be easily procured from them. 

“ The people now on the extreme froutiers of Nebraska and Kansas are 
near the western limit of the fertile portions of the prairie lands, and a desert 
space sepamtes them from the fertile and desirable region in the western 
mountains. They arc, as it were, oil the shore of a sea, up to which population 
and agriculture may advance, and no further. But this gives them much of the 
value of phiocs along the Atlantic frontier in view of the future settlements to 
be formed in the mountains, between which and the present frontier a most 
valuable trade would exist. The western frontier has always been looking to 
Ex. Doc. 55—14 
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the enst for a market, bat as soon as the wave of emigration has passed over 
the desert portion of the plains to which the discoverers of gold have already 
given an impetns that will propel it to the fertile valleys of the Rocky 
monntains, then will the present frontier of Kansas and Nebraska become the 
starting point for all the prodnets of the Mississippi valley which the popula- 
tion of the monntaina will reqnire. We see the effects of it in the benefits 
which the western frontier of Missouri has received from the Santa Fe trade, 
and still more plainly in the impetns given to Leavenworth by the operations 
of the army of Utah in the interior region. This flow of prodnets has, in the 
lost instance, been only in one direction, bat when those monntains become 
settled, 08 they eventually most, then there will be a reciprocal trade materially 
beneficial to Imth. 

“ These settlements in the mountains cannot be agricnltnral to the same ex- 
tent as those in the Mississippi valley, bat most depend greatly upon the rais- 
ing of stock. The remarkable freedom here from sickness is one of the at- 
tractive featnres. of the region, and will, in this respect, go far to reconcile the 
settler from the Mississippi valley for his loss in the smaller amonnt of prodnets 
that can be taken fronv the soil.” 

The late General F. W. Lamder, while employed in the exploration of the 
Rocky mountains, (1858,) thus indicated the prospects of grazing in the 
northern valleys of the monntains, (Exeentivo Documents, 1st session ^th Con- 
gress, volume 9, No. 70 :) " From the arable grounds of the Salt Lake valley, 
through the nnmerous valleys and timbered regions of the Wahsatch monntains 
toward the head of Wind river, to the Beaver Head and to the St. Mary’s valley 
of the north, occur available and peculiarly favorable locations for settlements' 
There are the numerous herding mnnds of the Indians and mountaineers, and 
here are reernited and fattened, in the open air and during winter, the worn- 
down cattle, mules, and horses bought up by traders from the later overland 
emigration. The half-breed horses raised by the monntaineers from a cross be- 
tween the larger animals of the settlements and the Indian pony, reared in the 
open air and without forage, are some of the finest animals L have ever seen. 
LLnrham short-horned cattle, a delicate breed, and not nsually thought adapted 
to exposnre, are raised here and wintered without shelter upon the nat- 
ural grass of the mountains. Hay is never cat by the monntaineers, yet 
this celebrated stock, &ttened npon the bunch-grass, grows larger than any L 
have seen in the States. John Grant, a well-known trader, who has raised a 
large stock of Durham milch cows and steers and American horses, winters 
yearly in the great valleys of the monntains with no shelter bat the common 
Indian lodge of dressed elk or bnffalo skin.” 


KANSAS AND NBB8A8KA. 

The censns of 1860 retnmed the population of the interior districts, which 
are connected with the overland trade west of the Missouri river, as follows : 


New Mexico 83,009 

Colorado 34,277 

Utah 40,273 


157,559 


Ln 1860 a special correspondent of the New York Herald frtrnished the fol- 
lowing statement ; 
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Table fhoaing the amount of freight forwarded acrott the plaint from the 
variout port* on the Mitiouri river during the year 1860, with the required 
outfit. 


Where from. 

' Pounds. 

Men. 





Kansas City 

l^venworth 

Atchison 

8t. JoMph 

Nebraska Ciij 

Omaha Citj 

Grant] total 

16.439,134 
5,656,0f<2 
6,097,943 
1,672,000 
D, 496, 000 
713,000 

7,084 

1,216 

1,691 

490 

896 

324 

464 

OT7 

6,149 

206 

472 

520 

113 

114 

27,920 
10,925 
13, 640 
3,980 
11,118 
310 

3,033 

1,003 

1,280 

418 

916 

272 

36,074, 159 1 11,601 

841 

7,574 

67,950 

6,922 


In 1863 a population of 60,000 in Nevada employs for the transportation of 
machinery, merchandise, provisions, &c., from the Pacific coast, a number of 
men, animals, and wagons fully half as great as the foregoing exhibit of over- 
land transportation west of Kansas and Nebraska. That this table is inade- 
quate to express the traffic of 1864 may also be inferred from the consideration 
of the present population of the mountain Territories, viz : 


New Mexico, (no increase) 83,009 

Colorado 60,000 

Utah 80,000 

Montana 12,000 


235,009 


It is not an excessive estimate that the present transportation is 50,000,000 
pounds, employing 10,000 trains, and at a cost of t5,000,000 annually. In 
consequence of the war and other causes, a considerable diversion of the traffic 
across the plains has taken place in favor of the northern points of departure 
from the Missouri river; Kansas city by no means leading in the degree indi- 
cated in 1860. Whether the traffic will resume its former proportions, depends 
olUgcthcr upon the railway construction of the next twelve months. 

Kiuisas and Nebraska, for an average distance of one hundred and fifty miles 
west of the Missouri river, are as well adapted to agricnlture as the States of 
Missouri and Iowa, but beyond that limit agriculture is dependent upon irriga- 
tion. Uence, as shown by Lieutenant Warren, a steady and remunerative 
market for breadstufls and other agricultural products is at the door of the 
farmer in Kansas and Nebraska, which will divert all his snrplns from the 
Atlantic coast. The foregoing review of the Territories east of the Sierra 
Nevada of California suggests a permanent deficiency of agricultural production, 
while their mineral resources will concentrate a large population. Grazing and 
wool-growing are future interests, which, with domestic manufactures, will diver- 
sify industry and occupy labor at no distant stage of progress; but for the next 
decade of years, manufactures, and even meats, will be largely imported ^ross 
the Sierra Nevada from the west, and across the plains from the Missouri river. 

The spring of 1864 witnesses an exodus of popnlation from the western 
borders of Missouri and Iowa to the mining districts of Colorado and Montana, 
which far exceeds that of 1860. Peter A. Dcy, esq., engineer of the Union 
Pacific railroad, writing from Omaha, under date of May 17, 1864, says : “Four 
thousand wagons and six thousand tons of freight have crossed the Missouri 
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river at Omaha bioco April firat. There is now a dailj movement of two hundred 
teams, throe hundred tons freight, and one thousand persons. The teams are 
equally divided into those drawn by four horses, and those drawn by five yoke 
of entile. Ko emigration bos ever been known to bear any comparison to this. 
The line of teams waiting ferriage reaches nearly to Council Blufis, or three 
miles in length. This rush will undoubtedly continue to the middle of June. 
The ferry-btiu runs night and day. This does not include govenunent trans- 
portation.” 

The statistics of the spring emigration of 18C4, on the basis of this state- 
ment, are 75,000 men, 22,500 tons of freight, 30,000 horses and mnles, and 
75,000 cattle. It is probable that similar aggregates represent the emigra; 
tion from other points on tlie Missouri river, and in that case 150,000 will be 
added to the population of the mountains from the Mississippi States during 
1664. 


CNIO.\ PACIFIC BAILROAD. 

That the overland trade on the average latitude of 40 degrees north has already 
reached proportions which assuie the prosperity of the Central Pacific railway 
from the way bnsinesa alone, os soon as constructed, is a probability which con 
be made to appear from the general railroad statistics of the country. 

Take the proportion of mileage to population. In I860 the population of the 
States, not including the Territories, was 31,148,047, and the luimber of miles 
of railroads in operation was 30,592. The popnl ition on the 1st of January, 
18G1, is estimated at 31,615,267; while on that date official reports show that 
there were 31,168 miles of railroad constructed in the United States, at an ag- 
gregate cost of 61,777,993,818, or 837,794 97 per mile. Thus, the proportion 
of one mile of railroad to every thousand of population seems to be established 
ns a practical law of railroad progress by the American people. This ratio is 
exceeded in many of the States. For instances: Ohio, in I860, had a popular 
tion of 2,339,511, and 2,900 miles of railroad in operation; Illinois, 1,711,951 
of ]>opalation to 2,867 miles of railroad; Massachusetts, 1,231,066 population to , 
1,272 miles of railroad ; while the most advanced southern States were, Virginia, 
1,596,318 of population to 1,771 miles of railroad; Tennessee, 1,109,801 to 
1,197; Ueor^, 1,057,286 to 1,404. 

If the Union Pacific railroad, assured by the extent of overland traffic, and 
aided by the land grant and credit of the general government, should organize 
measures for the completion of a central trunk line through California, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, and Kansas, by the year 1870, the census of that year wonld 
doubtless return populations exceeding the ratio of one thousand per mile. 
Daring the decennial period of 1850-’60, the population of those Territories 
inci-eased five-fold. Connect by railroad the agricultural districts of the Pacific 
coast and the Mississippi vallev with the varied consumption and commerce of 
the inteiior mining r^ons, and the ensuini; six years, or the period occupied in 
effecting that connexion, would probably witness on advance of population three- 
fold the aggregates which appear in 1864, viz: 


California 

1850. 

92, 597 

1860. 
365, 439 
6, 857 
40, 273 
34. 271 
107, 206 

1864. 
600, 000 
60, 000 
80, 000 
60. 000 
120, 000 

1870. 

1,500,000 

180, eoo 

240, 000 
180, 000 
360, 000 

Utah 

•Colorado 

11,380 






103, 957 

554, 052 

820,000 

2, 460, 000 
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A comparison of the statistics of the English colony of Victoria and the State 
of California has already been presented, and is instructire. Victoria, in April, 
18Gl,had a total population of 540,322, almost equally divided between the 
mining districts and the remainder of the colony. Including the Washoe district, 
now Nevada, California had a population in 1861, nearly equal to Victoria, and 
which was divided in the same proportion. San Francisco and Melbourne are 
cities of equal commercial importance. The California revenue for State pur- 
poses is SI, 462,690; for national treasury, $7,128,399; total 88,591,089, or 
about 817 per capita. The provincial revenue of Victoria was, iu 1862, 
815,123,465; in 1863, 813,968,510, or an average per capita of 829. California 
has only 75 miles of railroad in operation, while Victoria has 351 miles, con- 
Btmcted at an expense of ^35,000 per mile, from which the Victoria govern- 
ment received an income in 1863 of 3E433.615.* The first section of the Cali- 
fornia Central railroad, which was opened in January from San Francisco to 
San Josd, a distance of 49^^ miles, was constructed at a cost of 840,000 per 
mile. If wo suppose the next 600 miles across the Sierra Nevada, and the 
State of Nevada, to cost 880,000 per mile, the expenditure will not Exceed the 
cost of the Victoria railroads, which connect the city of Melbonme with the 
Ballnret and Bendigo gold fields, and with the wool-growing districts of the river 
Murray. 

There is abundant evidence that the mountain valleys are favorable to stock- 
raising, and that animals and their products will largely contribute to the return 
business of the Pacific railroad, in addition to the movements of Asiatic mer- 
chandise, and of the precious metals. As far north as the sources of the Colum- 
bia, the Missouri, and the Saskatchewan rivers, cattle and bones require no 
winter shelter, but arc found in the spring in the best health and condition. 
For many yean the emigrant trains will take to the mountains a multitude of 
domestic animals. The climate and natural grasses arc favorable to their in- 
crease, and if the cattle of Texas have been profitably transported to tlie New 
York market, it is possible that the Mississippi and Atlantic States may yet 
receive a considerable portion of their consumption of meals from the Rocky 
mountains. Wool and dry hides are a considerable export from New Mexico 
and Colorado; and the San Francisco Mercantile Gaxclte of March 2, 1864, 
reports the departure of 1,500 head of beef cattle to the gold mincs.of Montana, 
or the sources of the hlissouri, which cost but 86 per head in California. ’They 
can be produced in every Rocky mountain district at as low a figure. 

The constrnotion of a continental telegraph from the Missouri river to San 
Francisco, three years since, was regarifcd as premature; but its successful 
operation has justified the enterprise. So will it m with the Union Pacific rail- 
road. California nlone is better able to carry its construction to the Missouri 
river than New York was competent, by the resources and credit of the State 
in 1824, to undertake the Erie canal. As its sections advance westward and 
eastward, a population will attend fully able to sustain the investment by divi- 
dends ; nor fs it improbable that the perforation of the Rocky mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada by tunnels will prove the most successful and gigantic traverse 
of gold and silver lodes over yet developed in the annals of quorta mining. 

A SOUTHBRN PACIFIC BAILROAD BUUTB. 

A route from the Lower Minissippi States to the Gulf of California and San 
Diego on the Pneifio coast, which should be a trunk for communications with 
Memphis, Vicksbui^ and New Orieans, is a measure which only awaits the re- 

oiho leturns for tbe first qniirtsr of 1864, ns reported In the London Ttmes, make it 
certain that the net profits of tho Australian railways will henceforth discharge an interest 
of six per cent, on the entice cost of construction. 
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Btoration of the federal authority in all the gulf States, to be favorably conaid- 
ered by the country. 

There are two events which will direct attention to the latitude of 35° as a 
scene of rapid settlement and overland conmmnication. The first is the agri- 
cultural advantages of the Neosho district, or the country dne west of Arkansas, 
which was conceded by treaties to the Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, Chickasaw 
and Seminole Indians; and in the second place, the new discoveries of mineral 
wealth in the central and northern districts of Arizona Territory. Neosho, on 
the cast, will soon eqnal Kansas ; while the San Francisco mountains of Ari- 
zona, sitnated geographically south of Nevada, will doubtless be the scene of 
similar excitement and development as have attended the settlement of the 
Washoe silver district. It is proposed to compile the latest intelligence of the 
agricnltural re^n of the east, and the mineral district of the west, under the 
average latitude of 35°. 

It was observed in a report presented by the territorial committee of the 
United States Senate, in 1854, that the country occupied by the Cherokee In- 
dians is aswicb and beautiful, as well watered and healthy, os the finest por- 
tions of Iowa and Wisconsin, nud as lovely in its prairie scenery , os the choicest 
parts of Texas. It consists of 13,000,000 acres, mostly lying within latitudes 
36° and 37°. One Indian agent represents the staple productions of the peo- 
ple to be com, wheat and oats; that the country is well adapted to apples, 
peaches, plums, and similar fruits ; that stone-coal, iron, and salt-springs ore 
abundant and profitable ; and that the country is admirably adapted for grazing 
cattle, of which the Indians have extensive stocks. In consequence of the cli- 
mate, only a portion of the country, resembling the northern part of Alabama, 
is suited for the cultivation of cotton; tobacco and hemp flourish as in Kentucky. 

The Creeks occupy 13,140,000 acres, except ar small tract assigned to the 
Seminoles, on the deep fork of the Arkansas, in latitude 97°. The Creek coun- 
try lies immediately west of Fort Gibson, extending from the Canadian river to 
the 36th parallel of latitude. It is noticed by James Logan, who was an In- 
dian agent in 1847, as “a country of abundant extent, well timbered and wa- 
tered, of fertile soil, and of comparative healthfnlncss, ofiering every facility for 
the raising of stock.” The scene of Washington Irving’s “ Tour of the Prairies” 
is comprised in the Creek district. 

The Choctaw country, of which the western half has been assigned to the 
Chickosaws and some smaller bands of Indians, extends from the lied river to 
the Canadian, and from the western boundary of Arkansas to the 100th meri- 
dian oflongitnde. Between longitude 94 and 97 degrees, or the Clioctaw terri- 
tory, as reduced in 1854, cotton has been grown near Red river, but corn and 
wheat ai-e the prominent crops. An Indian agent wrote in 1S51: "The soil 
produces the finest of wheat, weighing sixty-five to seventy pounds to the 
bnshcl ; as a grazing community it is likewise unsurpassed, the extensive prai- 
ries, clothed with luxuriant gtmss, being capable of sustaining innumerable flocks 
aud herds throughout the year.” In 1854, Mr. A. J. Smith, Chickasaw agent, 
described some medicinal or “oil” springs on the Washita river, as very effica- 
cious. Coal, copper and salt ore found in ample quantities. 

In the “ Exploration of the Red River of Louisiana in 1852,” by Captain (now 
Brigadier General) II. D. Marcy, the Chickasaw district, between longitude 97° 
and 100°, is described as about one hundred and eighty miles in length, and 
fifty in width, containing 9,000 square miles of valuable and productive lands, 
or 1,000 square miles more than the State of Massachusetts. Various portions 
of this country are more specifically described. Captain Marcy speaks of 
“ charming landscapes ; of soil remarkable for fertility ; vegetation in old Indian 
cornfields twelve feet high ; of beautifnl springs and streams ; of natural mead- 
ows covered with luxuriant grasses ; broad and level bottom lands, covered with 
dense crops of wild rice, and of excellent timber, lorg^ and abundant.” He 
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adds : “ Indeed, I have never visited any country that, in my opinion, posseseed 
greater natural local advantages for agriculture than this.” 

There is no reason for doubt that the valleys of the Bed Biver of the South, 
the Arkansas and the Canadian, fur a distance of four hundred miles west of 
the State of Arkansas, arc fertile, well watered and timbered, and supplied 
with coal and iron— comparing favorably with Kentucky and Tennessee in 
these respects. The colonization of this district will no longer be postponed, 
but will follow the termination of the war, and a reasonable adjustment of the 
interests of its Indian occupants. 

Ten degrees of longitude west of the Neosho district, in the northern por- 
tions of the Territory of Arizona, recent discoveries of gold have occurred, 
which are attracting population and capital from San Francisco and southern 
California. This gold district is near the line of the 34th parallel of latitude, 
and west of the 110th degree of longitude, and is approached from the Gulf of 
California by steamboat navigation on the Colorado. The San Francisco 
mountains on the route of Captmu A. W. Whipple’s Pacific railroad survey are 
its central landmark. The Colorado river is navigable fur a distance of 500 
miles to latitude 36^ 06', or to the mouth of the Bio Virgen, by a class of stem- 
wheel steamers, described as follows by Lieut. J. C. Ives, topographical engi- 
neer: “100 feet long, 22 feet beam, built full, and with a perfectly flat bot- 
tom, having a large boiler and powerful high-pressure engine, and drawing, 
when light, but twelve inches.” 'The miners of Northern Arizona will be sup- 
plied from the Pacific coast by this navigation.* 

The silver mines of southern Arizona, in the valley of the Gila, have been 
well known for several years. They are not less rich, and will be as produc- 
tive as those of Nevada. 

With peace restored, Indian hostility suppressed, and individual title to min- 
eral lands assured, Neosho, (as the country west of Arkansas has been called,) 
western Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, may be expected to follow the cen- 
tral cordon of States in the increase of population and wealth ; and if so, and 
whenever so, a great central highway of commercial commnnication will be 
opened. When that period of dcvelopmentbhall arrive, the Union Pacific rail- 
road, like the Union Pacific telegraph, will have vindicated all the intervention 
by the national government in its behalf, and a great impulse will be given to 
the construction of a more southern line. 

When, in 1853, the initiative of Pacific railroad exploration was presented to 
the United States Senate, resulting in a congressional appropriation of 8150,000 
for the purpose, attention was directed to three routes — the northern, the cen- 
tral, and the southern. Legislation has followed in behalf of one — the central— 
not BO mneh from any demoustratioa of greater feasibility, but because the min- 
eral discoveries of the interior, followed by population, suggested the selection. 
The some causes are now active on the two other routes. Uiscovories, not only 
of gold and silver, but of coal, iron, lead, and salt, diversify the map of the 
Bocky mountain region everywhere within our boundaries ; and an emigratioi^ 
from the Pacific coast meets the Atlantic column even upon the great plains, 
which are drained by the Missouri, the Platte, and the Bio Grande. 

The necessity of more than one route between the Mississippi States and the 
Pacific coast will appear from an enumeration of the railroad lines which are 
indispensable to the commerce between the Atlantic and interior States. These 


* A San FranctiKX) paper sajs, under date of March 2, 1864 ; "The discovery of valua- 
ble lodges of gold and silver ore is now reported in such numbers, of such riebucas, 
and to well autbenticated, tbnt if any doubt has existed in regard to the vast mioeral 
wealth of Arisona, It mu.'ttaoDo be dissipited. One of the great drawbacks to tbs pros- 
pects of that region for mising enterprises has been the scarcity of fuel ; but late advices 
announce the dl^very of coal neat La Pas, on the Colorado.' ’ 
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are seven well-defined tboronghfares : (1^ From Portland, by tbe Grand Tnink> 
to Detroit, and tbence, with a traverse of the State and Lake of Michigan, to 
Milwaukie and La Crosse ; (2; by the New York Central, the Great Western, 
of Canada, and (he Chicago and Northwestern railroad, to Prairie du Chien ; (3) 
by the New York and Erie, the lines of Ohio and Indiana south of the great 
lakes, and the Illinois Central, to Galena; (4) the Pennsylvania Central, and 
its western connexions, to Hock Island; (5) the Baltimore and Ohio, by way 
of Cincinnati, to St. Louis ; (6) from Richmond, through the Cumberland valley, 
to Memphis; and (7) from Charleston and Savannah, traversing the States of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, to Vicksburg and New Orleans. All these 
highways are thronged and prosperous, and, with the wonderful impnlse to colo- 
nization and commerce induced ny mining investments, a period of twenty-five 
years will probably witness the completion of four g;rcat continental communi- 
cations within the limits of the north temperate zone, and upon tho following 
lines : 

1. Through the southern tier of States, on or near tho parallel of 35°, which 
is central to the region of cotton, the sugar cane, and tho vine, and which will 
be supported by the populations of I»uisiana, Arkansas, Neosho, ( or the Terri- 
tory occupied by the Cherokee and Choctaw Indians,) Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Sonora, and southern California. This may be called the Gulf route, 
from its relation to the Gulfs of Mexico and California. 

2. The central, which is now in course of construction, on the average lati- 
tude of 40°, With its present prestige and aid from the federal government, 
soon to be increased by the intervention of State governments in its behalf, the 
speedy construction of this road may be anticipated. If- in operation at tbe 
present moment, the road would bo financially successful. All tho resources of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and, in a great degree, of Missouri 
and California, are pledged to such a result. 

3. The lake route, hitherto designated in congressional debates as the North- 
ern Pacific route, connecting the western coast of the groat lakes, and the navi- 
gable channel of the Columbia river, by the most direct and feasible communi- 
cation with which the Territories afad mturc States of Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
and Washington, as well as tbe States of Minnesota and Oregon, are identified. 

4. The international route, or an extension of tbe Canadian railway system 
across tbe Peninsula of Michigan, and through Wisconsin and Minnesota, to the 
English colony of Selkirk in latitude 50°, and tbcnce, through the valleys of 
tlic Saskatchewan and upper Frazer rivers, to the Pacific coast in latitude 54°. 

The prediction is hazarded that the year 1890 will witness tho consummation 
of the 8,000 miles of interior railroad above indicated. A more accurate state- 
ment would be, that whenever, along either of these routes, a population shall 
be assembled of two millions of souls, then will follow, by an irresistible social 
law, the construction and support of two thousand miles of railroad. Tbe proba- 
bility of that aggregate of popnlation by the year 1870 has been considered on 
•the central line. The situation of tbe more sonthem communication has been 
also referred to, and some space will now bo given to the probabilities that, by 
the year 1890, the great lakes will be connected by railroad with the Golnmbia 
river and Puget's sound, while 1880 is likely to witness the completion of the 
international railroad upon the average latitude of 52° north. 

TUB NOBTHBB.V OB LAKE BUUTB. 

The latitude of 45° north, extended west of Minnesota, is not only central to 
the lake coast and tbe railroads of northern Illinois and Iowa, VTisconsin and 
Minnesota, bat in its traverse of the Great Plains and the Rocky mountains it is 
most accessible from tho mining districts now developed, or soon to be occupied, 
in the Territories of Dakota, Montana and Idaho. Other conditions being favor- 
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able, the fatoro emigrant route will follow the parallel of or 46°, and when 
population warronu. that will bo tho general direction of the northern or lake 
railroad ronto. 

Explomtiona bv officers of the general government, and pnblications of their 
reports, have made the general features of this route quite iamiliar. Fully nine- 
tenths of tho area between tho 100th meridian of longitude and the Caseado 
range of Or^ou will never be available for agricultnre, although districts far 
more extensive will support herds and flocks. The climate, owing to the reduced 
altitude, is not more severe than in the corresponding districts of Colorado and 
Utah. The Great Plains arc characterized geologically by a developmcut ot 
tho cretaceous formation, which is observed over largo Asiatic areas, and con- 
curring with aridity, constitutes the American desert. Population would have 
been slowly attracted to those localities. cxcept for tho discovery of gold. The 
“ northern mines,” as they are termed, upon tho sources of the Columbia and 
Missouri, were discovered not more than two years since, and now have a popu- 
lation of 30,000, of which 13,000 arc cast of tho mountains. In addition to tho 
Salmon river mines of Idaho, and the Missouri and Yellowstone mines of Mon- 
tana, uader the average longitude of 108^, it is now well oscertaiued that the 
Black hills of Dakota Territorv, situated on the 44th parallel of latitude, and 
between the 103d and 105th mcndians of longitude, are rich in gold and silver, 
as well as coal, iron, copper, and pine forests. With the pacification of the Sioux 
nation, and the establisnmcnt of emigrant roads, Dakota will be the scene ot 

n t mining excitement, as the gold field of the Black hills is within two hun- 
milcs of the steamboat navigation of the Missouri river, at the intersection 
of its channel with the forty-fifth parallel of latitude. Admitting tho general 
sterility of the Great Plains, and the physied difficulties of the mountains, yet 
the great productiveness of the northern mines warrants the opinion that the 
Territories of Idaho, Montana and Dakota will advance in population in a ratio 
fully equal to that observed in Nevada and Colorado since their first settlement. 
The discoveries at AVashoe and Pike's Peak date from 1859. Five years is tho 
whole period of the settlement and progress of Nevada and Colorado, and within 
that period each Territory has reached a permanent population of 60,000. Both 
have been subject to the mutations of a mining population, but each has increased 
at tho rate of twelve thousand souls per annum. So with the Salmon river dis- 
trict, twenty mouths of productive gold-mining having assembled 20,000 people, 
while cast Idaho, or Montana, at tho expiration of twelve months from the hrst 
discovery of gold on the JefiTerson fork of the Missouri, had a population of 
12,000. If such a rate of accretion is accepted, tho result in tho year 1890 will 
be indicated as follows : 


1863. 1870. 1880. 1830. 

Idaho 20,000 104,000 224,000 344,000 

Montana 12,000 96,000 216,000 336,000 

Dakota 10,000 94,000 214,000 334,000 


42,000 294,000 654,000 1,009,000 


An estimate of tho increase of population in Oregon and Washington is an- 
nexed. Oregon in 1850 had a population of 13,294, which was increased in 
1860 to 53,465, or a ratio of iucrcase of 294.65. Assuming a ratio of increase 
from 1860 to 1870 of 200 per cent. ; for the decode closing with 1880, of 100 per 
cent., and of 50 per cent, from 1880 to ] 890, the population of Oregon during 
and at the expirittion of twenty-seven years will be os follows : 
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52, 465 

1R70 


. . 157, 395 

1RR0 


. . 314,490 

1 snn - . 


. . 472. 185 



Tbo popalation of Washington is estimated on the hTpothesis that the ratio 
of increase during the first decade will be 300 per cent., (or about the same as 
that of Oregon from 1850 to I860;) then 200 per cent, for ten years closing with 
1880, and 100 per cent, for the decade of 1890, as follows: 


1360 (by census) 11,168 

1870 (assumed) a 44,672 

1880 “ 134,016 

1890 N 263,032 


The ratio of increase registered as to Michigan and Wisconsin, from 1830 to 
1860, for exceeds these estimates. 

1830. 1810. 1850. 18C0. 

Michigan 31,639 211,560 397,654 749,113 

Wisconsin 30,945* 305.391 775,881 


An American railroad from the west border of Minnesota to the Columbia 
river may be anticipated by the year 1890, on the following basis of population, 
ascertained as above : 

Dakota .... 

Montana. . . 

Idaho 

Oregon .... 

Washington 


1,754,217 


334, 000 
336, COO 
344. 000 
472, 185 
268, 032 


THE ISTBHNATIO.NAL BOCTE. 

Public sentiment in Canada and England has long demanded measures for 
the colonization of Central British America, ns that fertile belt of territory is 
now colled, which extends from Canada and Lake Superior to the Rocky moun- 
tains. It includes the valleys of the Red River of the North and the Sas- 
katchewan river, which belong to the hydrographical system of Iludson’s bay, 
and arc covered by the charter of the Uudson Bay Company. 

Selkirk settlement, on the Red River of the North, was founded in 1812, and 
has a population of 10,000 — an industrious, moral, and well-ordered community. 
Fort Garry, in this settlement, is the North American headquarters of the 
Hudson Bay Company. The posts of this company, more than fifty in number, 
occupy very commanoing situations over the immense area, bounded by Hud- 
son’s bay and Lake Superior on the cast, the Rocky mountains on the west, 
and the Arctic ocean on the north. The fur trade of this immense territory 
concentrates its annual product bn the Red River of the North, at Fort Garry, 
from which point, by the annual voyages of brigades of batteaux, merchandise 
and supplies are distributed to the most distant post. Prior to 1858, the imports 
and exports of the Hudson Bay Company wore principally transported by the 
difficult and daneerous ronte of Hudson’s bay and Nelson’s river, or over the 
numerous obstacles intervening from Lake Superior to Red river, on the British 
side of the international line. In 1858, however, materials were transported 
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from the navigable vraters of the Mississippi river to constmet a steamer on tho 
Red river, and in 1662 two' such vessels navigated that stream. Tho trade 
previously existing between St. Paul and Selkirk has been greatly increased in 
consequence. The imports of Central British America for the use of the Hud- 
son Bay Company and tho Selkirk settlers amount to 8500,000 annually, while 
the average annual exports, almost exclusively furs, amount to 81,000,000. 

It is now well known that, northwest of Minnesota, the country reaching from 
the Selkirk settlement to the Ilocky mountains, and from latitude 49^ to 53° on 
the longitude of 94°, and to latitude 53° on tho Pociiic coast, is os favorable to 
grain and animal production as any of the northern States ; that the mean tem- 
perature for spring, summer and autumn observed on tho 42dand 43d parallels, 
in New York, Michigan and AVisconsin, has been accurately traced through 
Fort Snelling and the valley of the Saskatchewan to latitude 55° on the Pacific 
coast, and that from the northwest boundary of Minnesota this wholo district 
of British America is threaded in all directions by the navigable water-lines 
whieh converge to Lake Winnipeg. 

These facts, however favorable to agricultural settlement, would have failad 
to revolutionize the policy of tho Hudson Bay Company, except for the violent 
excitement of gold discovery. The year 1858 directed a column of adventurers 
to the channel and sources of Frazer river: the organization of British Columbia 
followed, and it was soon ascertained that the richest and most extensive gold 
fields of northwest British America — the Cariboo mines— arc so fur within tho 
Rocky mountains, so far up to the utmost sources of Frazer river, as to be 
practicably more accessible from Selkirk than from the coast of Puget’s sound. 
At length, in 1862, the tributaries of the Saskatchewan and Peace rivers, on 
the eastern flank of the Rocky mountains, were discovered to be auriferous ; 
while eastward stretched, towards Canada and Lake Superior, not less than 
100,000,000 acres of fertile huids destined to cereal cultivation, whenever 
reached by emigration. English and Canadian exploration also established, in 
favor of this district, that its average elevation above tho sea was fur less than 
in American territory; that tho Rocky mountains were diminished in width, 
while the passes were not difficult; that the supply of rain was more abundant, 
and the carboniferous and Silurian formations were of greater extent than further 
south; and, owing to the greater influence of the Pacific winds through the moun- 
tain gorges and the reduced altitude, that tho climate was no material obstacle to 
civilized occupation. 

The Hudson Bay Company, in 1863, was reorganized to meet tho exigencies 
of imperial and provincial i>olicy in Central British America, “in accordance (to 
quote the circular of tho new directory) with the industrial spirit of the age, 
and the rapid advancement which colonization has made in the countries adja- 
cent to the Hudson’s Bay territories.’’ 

While the present most cfiective organization of the fur trade will be con- 
tinued and even extended, tho company now proposes to avail itscif of all 
possible agencies for the rapid colonization of the Saskatchewan basin and the 
gold districts at the sources of the Columbia, Frazer, Saskatchewan and Peace 
rivers. A telegraph lino from St. Paul to Pembina, and thence through Selkii-k 
and the Rocky mountains to the Pacific coast, is first announced as the special 
enterprise of 1864. Then a connexion of the Selkirk settlement by railroad 
with St. Paul, and bjf a direct emigrant road with Fort 'William, on the British 
coast of Lake Superior, will receive effective aid, concurrently with the prose- 
cution of American and Canadian enterprises. Steamboat navigation is to be 
extended upon Lake Winnipeg and tho Saskatchewan river. Thu systems of 
land survey and gratuitous allotments of land to colonists which prevail in tho 
United States arc proposed, the company reserving alternate blocks or sections 
to support future railroad construction, since, at the earliest practicable moment, 
a railroad will be undertaken traversing the colonies of Central British America 
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and British Colnmbia. It is in the power of the modernized Iludson Bay 
Company, and it is its well-deSned purpose, to connect Lake Superior and the 
Pacific coast by a cordon of settlements, and to carry for^vard the construction 
of two thousand miles of railroad simultaneously with the advent of population, 
and 08 the sure means to encourage the settlement of Northwest British America, 
or the interval which separates the lake coast of Canada from the coast of the 
North Pacific ocean. 

This intflrnationol railroad (as it may properly bo called, until tho develope 
ment of British America warrants a direct communication with Canada) will be 
the favorite object of English capitalists on this continent, as the Union Pacific 
railroad will combine in its behalf the energies of the government and citizens 
of tho United States. These two enterprises will therefore precede the con- 
struction of railroads on the gulf and lake routes, but only by a decade of 
years. All four routes will be demanded by the wants of 8,000,000 of people, 
which the next twenty-five years will witness permanently seated on the average 
latitudes of 40'^, iH" and 00°, between longitude 95° and the Pacific ocean. 

, STATISTICAL MAP. 

To illustrate the communications, present and future, between the Atlantic, 
Mississippi, Interior and Pacific St.atps, a map ii annexed, which has been pro- 
pored for publie.ition in this connexion, and which also indicates the boundaries 
of tho Territories at the close of the congressional session of 1803 -'4. The 
statements cf population are from the census of 1800, except the estimates for 
later dates. 1 he map has been extended beyond the northern frontier of the 
United States, that the arable districts of British America, as shown by their 
respective northern boundary lines, may be studied with reference to the rail- 
way and commercial movements on the continent. 
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THE MINERAL WEALTH OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


The whole hnsin of Lnkc Superior indicates the presence of iron and copper 
The mountains which divide the waters of Ijskc Michigan to the southeast, of 
the Mississippi river and its tributaries to the southwest and west, of the Uain^ 
Lake river to the northwest, and of Hudson’s bay to the north and northeost — 
the outer rim of the Superior basin— are found, wherever explored, to contain 
iron ore. The mines at Marquette, Michigan, have been successfully worked, 
in consequence of the construction of a railroad from the harbor of Marquette 
to the Iron mountain, eighteen miles distant ; but iron deposits in the same 
mineral range are situated at no greater distauco south of Uayiield and Supe- 
rior, in Wisconsin, and thence have been traced around tho north shure of the 
lake, in Minnesota and in Canada. 

Nearer the lake coast, and apparently a lower formation, are the copper dis- 
tricts. The only locality on the southern shore which has attracted attention 
is a district extending from Keweenaw Point to the Montreal river, 100 miles 
in length by four to twenty miles in width. On the north shore of tho lake, in 
Minnesota, near the western extremity of the lake, and in Canada for a dis- 
tauc&of 200 miles northwest from the Sault St. Marie, arc well-defined copper 
regions which are now attracting the attention of capitalists, and will prob.ably 
prove as productive as the Keweenaw, Portage Lake, Ontonagon, and Carp 
Lake districts, as the subdivisions of the Michigan copper-bearing territory are 
termed. 

During the year 1863 discoveries were made in the vicinity of Marquette, 
which suggest that Michigan is destined to become, at an early day, a great sil- 
ver-yielding State.* The newly-discovered district is known as tho granite 
range, lying between tho schistose or iron range and Lake Superior, and is 
from ten to twenty miles in breadth and about fifty miles in length. Lodes of 
argentiferous galena have been found in this region, yielding from ten to thirty 
pounds of silver to the ton of metal. Assays made on some of the ores have 
discovered gold in them to the value of 860 to $240. If these statements are 
confirmed, the silver district of Lake Superior will exceed in value cither of the 
ranges now yielding copper and iron. , . 

Under the impulse of the present demand for iron and copper, the Minnesota 
district, extending from Foud-du-Lne to the Grand Portage at the mouth of 
Pigeon river, has been thoroughly explored with satisfactory results ; while 
Canada has taken effective measures for the encouragement of mining enter- 
prises on the remainder of the northern shore. Title to mineral lands on Like 
Superior can now be acquired from Cpnoda at one dollar per acre, subject to a 
tax of one dollar per ton of ore. 'Phis order will have tho cflTect to transfer 
English capital to the Nepigon, Pic and Michipicoton districts of Lake Superior, 
as it is now admitted that the copper mines or Great Dritain have lately failed 
of their former productiveness. A correspondent of the London Mining Journal 
states that “ the very rich mines of Cornwall and Devon are limited in the 
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present day, and that some thirty or forty of the greatest and richest mines in 
those countries are exhausted, at least for copper.” There were, in Marche 
1864, mure than fifty bills before the Canadian Parliament to incorporate com- 
panies for mining gold, silver, lead, antimony, iron, and copper. 

Similar and greater activity prevails in all the American districts of Lake 
Superior. The total amount of capital invested in the fee-simple and develop- 
ment of the copper mines now worked in Michigan, not including the value of 
the metal produced, is estimated at 96,000,000, while their stocks arc worth 
over, $15,000,000. The aggregate amount of coppei^' produced in 1863 was 
not less than 9,000 tons of stamp work, barrel and mass, or about 7,500 
tons of ingot, worth at its present value over $6,000,000; but as the largest 
portion was probably sold at an average of 35 cents per pound, the aggregate 
receipts of sales will not be much over $5,000,000. The products of the Mar- 
quette iron mines for 1863 arc reported os 185,000 gross tons of ore, and 13,732 
gross tons of pig iron. In 1855 the product of the same mines was only 1,447 
tons of iron ore, with no production it pig iron ; in 1858, 31,035 tons of iron 
ore and 1,627 tons of pig iron. 

The exports, of all v^ues, tor 1863, from Lake Superior, will amount to 
$10,000,000, imports $12,000,000, consisting, in addition to provisions and 
merchandise for the mining villages, of shipments of machinery and other mate- 
rials for permanent improvements. 


> Id the same viciolty, the Humn mountains are reported to bo gold-bearing, and at the 
latrat date (Jane 13, 1864) there is a probability that the discoveries and produfction of 
gold in this district of the Lake Snperior basin will fnlly equal the facta In regard to silver. 
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